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OUR NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


BY GENERAL H. V. 


Washington is a national Chautauqua. It is an assembly 
always in session and ever engaged in disseminating new, 
useful, and interesting information concerning every feature 
of public affairs, and all that pertains to the development of 
the material interests of the country. It is, indeed, a com- 
prehensive Government University whose many depart- 
ments are continually open and free to all comers. 

The city as a whole is a study of our Nationality. The 
Capitol and the departmental buildings swiftly grow in the 
minds of the beholder into an embodiment of the powers and 
the greatness of the Nation. The white dome of the Capitol 
seems to dominate not only the city but the District, and is 
the central object in all landscapes near or remote in which 
the city isincluded. No one of the veterans of the Western 
and Eastern armies who marched through Washington on 
their homeward way from the field will ever forget the im- 
pression made by the first sight of the Capitol. It was as if 
it represented in one object all that our armies had fought 
forthrough the years of the war. There is an educating 
power in the daily sight of this Capitol, of the great War, 
State, and Navy Departments, and in daily acquaintance 
with the other public buildings. 

The history of the country rises in successive chapters be- 
fore visitors from the days of its first revolution, through the 
struggle with Great Britain, and the war for the establishment 
of the Union. Washington himself worked over the plan of the 
city. A visit to Mt. Vernon recalls Colonial and Revolution- 
ary days; and the great shaft in honor of the first Presi- 
dent, the highest artificial structure of a permanent character 
in the world, grows upon the beholder and emphasizes the 
greatness of the man, and recalls the history of which he is so 
great a part, and celebrates the patriotism of this latter day 
which completed the column. A chapter of the war with Eng- 
land is plainly written over the eastern section of the city. 
The battle field for the possession of the Capitol lies close at 
hand ; the avenue over which the English marched to take 
possession of the Capitol and burn it, still exists, and the 
little building within the shadow of the great dome, which, 
after the destruction of the Capitol itself, sheltered our di- 
minutive Congress, remains to complete the chapter spread 
before the eye. 

The Senate Chamber of the elder day, and the old Hall of 
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Representatives seem to localize and bring back tolife again . 
the periods of great men and greatdebates. Sitting in these 
rooms the echoes of old days, and the great days of our ear- 
lier nationality, are impressed upon the mind with far great- 
er force than comes from reading the printed page. 

In a short residence one can take a practical course in 
Government. Here all theco-ordinate branches regularly per- 
form their work, and the relations of each toeach, and the inde- 
pendent and the co-ordinate work which each performs are 
soon become familiar matters tothe daily observer. The pur- 
poses to which the immense buildings are devoted become 
clear, and set forth the wonderful extent and growth of the 
Nation’s business. They epitomize the country. The count- 
less divisions of the public service and the methods of per- 
forming each unfold themselves before the student of Na- 
tional affairs, and the vast machinery of the Government 
thus studied can be comprehended in a brieftime as in no 
other way. 

It is a city within which to learn of every feature of Na- 
tional enterprise and to become acquainted with the individ- 
ualities of every section of the land. : 

The diversified agricultural interests of the continent can 
be rapidly studied in the museum of the department devoted 
to that subject. In this collection are the best products 
which the various districts of the country produce, and every- 
thing connected with their production and care can be in- 
vestigated in whatever detail the student may desire. The 
various textile fabrics, their growth, the methods of their 
manufacture, their present and prospective value, the fruit 
and grain productions of every section of the country, in 
fact, every element which bears upon our wonderful and di- 
versified agricultural development can be examined and 
studied hére, either in general features or in the minutest de- 
tails. 

To those who wish to learn the trees and shrubs and dec- 
orative plants of the entire country, Washington presents 
every facility. There are one hundred forty miles of flour- 
ishing shade trees in the streets, comprising fifty varieties, 
both home and foreign, thus placing before the observer the 
best results in shade tree culture to be found in any city of 
the world. In the grounds of the Agricultural Department 
are gathered specimens of every tree and shrub that grow 
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within the limits of the Union, which, at the same time, can 
be made to flourish in the latitude of Washington. The 
many parks are filled in like manner with almost every dec- 
orative shrub known to any part of the country, which can 
be raised at the Capitol in the open grounds, or which, by 
care in the green-houses during the winter, can be made to 
thrive in these grounds during the summer months. To 
this immense collection of American flora is added a great 
variety of foreign trees and shrubs, until there have been 
gathered in our Capital city as numerous a collection of 
this kind as can be found anywhere. In the green-houses 
of the Agricultural Department are collected specimens 
of a great number of tropical trees and plants which 
are of commercial value. So it will be seen that the oppor- 
tunities for studying the tree and flower growth of all 
countries are here unsurpassed. Not only can one learn the 
growing trees, but in the Agricultural Department are speci- 
mens of all the woods of the country which have any indus- 
trial value. The sections of these are of sufficient size to pre- 
sent the peculiarities of each, and to make the student fa- 
miliar with the timber trees of the whole country. This 
branch of study can be still further extended in the National 
Museum, where specimens of foreign woods are gathered, 
to which are attached colored prints of the foliage, the flow- 
er, and a fruit of each. 

The great and growing museums bring not only every 
department of the country’s life into small space before the 
student, but present prehistoric times in wonderful detail 
and richness, and also set forth in miniature the character- 
istics and dress and something of the daily life of every 
known tribe and nationality of the earth. The Museum of 


the Smithsonian Institution presents the animals of prehis- 
toric times in great variety ; the wonderful bird life of this 
and other lands is shown by well-nigh countless specimens. 


The rich collections gathered by governmental exploring ex- 
peditions in all quarters of the globe are here arranged for 
intelligent study, as are also representations of the best 
forms of industrial art which the work of modern nations 
shows. 

Not only is a vast field afforded for the study of prehistoric 
life upon our continent in the interesting and varied models 
of the houses and the villages of the cliff-dwellers, but there 
are models and various other representations of European 
prehistoric times, and a wealth of carvings and otherremains 
of the ancient times and nations of Mexico and Central 
America. . 

The fading away of our Indian tribes is so rapid that even 
the young can measure its swift paces. But through the 
wonderfui collections and painted representations of Indian 
life in the Smithsonian and the National Museum, the habits, 
the language, the looks, the dress, and everything illustrat- 
ing the daily life of American Indians are preserved in the 
minutest detail for future generations. Asa race they are 
fast disappearing ; but their history is here ; and all their 
characteristics exhibited to the eye from the days when white 
men first began toexplore the region beyond the Mississippi, 
and found there, and carefully observed, the mighty Indian 
nations of that day. Here isa wide, varied, and deeply in- 
teresting field ot study. 

The National Museum might better be called International, 
since its extensive and well-ordered sub-divisions bring 
the world in its arts and its industries before the student. 
It is, in and of itself, a great university with countless ex- 
haustive courses of study pertaining to the material 
interests, the natural philosophy, the science, and the art of 
all countries. 

The Army Medical and Surgical Museum leads the world, 


OUR NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


as the medical service of our great army, in its generous 
care for the wounded and disabled, and in all the appli- 
ances for its field service exceeded everything which had 
thus far been known in war. Sothis museum surpasses 
all others of similar character. In it are collected countless 
specimens setting forth every form of wound and casualty 
known to camps, campaigns, and battles. These are given 
practical value by the accurate histories of cases, giving the 
circumstances of every wound, the treatment, and the result, 
This building forms a most wonderful study for those who care 
to see at a glance the terrible work of war as viewed from the 
hospital and presents a most important study to all engaged 
professionally in the work for which such opportunities as 
these are valuable. 

The museum of the Ordnance Office shows the growth of 
arms and armament from feudal days to the present time. 
In the great modern workshops recently constructed at the 
Navy Yard, the student can follow the manufacture of 
modern steel ordnance in all its departments. 

The Fish Commission with its wonderful and most suc- 
cessful work reveals the wealth of the seas in food fishes, 
and enables an observer to have before his eyesthe processes 
by which the lakes and rivers of thecontinent are being suc- 
cessfully stocked again with many varieties of valuable 
food. 

The Patent Office is acomprehensive college of technology. 
In its models and drawings there is displayed to the eye the 
growth of industrial art in the republic. It is one thing to 
hear of and believe in Yankee ingenuity. It is one thing to 
study such manifestations of it as are seen on all sides in our 
manufacturing towns, and which in many forms are met at 
every step of an American’s busy life and his constant trav- 
eling about the country. But it is wonderful, beyond rep- 
resentation in words, to walk about the endless succession 
of cases in the Patent Office and see under one roof this con- 
centrated exhibition of the inventive genius of America. To. 
study it with care is to take a full college course in the sub- 
jects which the marvelous exhibitions embrace. 

Take a single illustration of the field of thoroughly prac- 
tical and interesting study in the Patent Office. Here, in 
one department, are gathered the marvelous devices for the 
application of electricity. Telegraphy, telephones, and 
motors are here presented in countless forms, which at once 
illustrate what has already been accomplished, and which 
shadow forth the still more wonderful possibilities. Even 
the patents which, as yet, have not reached that degree of 
perfection which makes their use practical, furnish fields of 
most interesting and important research, since they all in- 
dicate certain lines of inventive thought and action which 
may at any moment overcome present difficulties and burst 
upon the world as much a wonder as the telegraph and the 
telephone before them. This is only one example of what 
that immense treasure house of inventive accomplishment 
contains for the intelligent student. 

The libraries of the Capitol afford far greater facilities than 
those of any American university. The archives of the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation are accessible in the various 
departmental libraries. Everything that the Government 
has ever printed can be found readily. The Congressional 
Library is open to all with its four hundred thousand 
volumes, and its immense collection of newspaper files run- 
ning back to the first journalistic ventures of the country. 
The librazies of the several departments are not only general 
in their character, but are also very full in the special sub- 
jects which engage the attention of each. 

In one sense there is a large and rapidly growing attend- 
ance on this National University. The company of literary 
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men established here grows rapidly. The libraries attract 
them, and now swarm with them. As is seen, the oppor- 
tunities for research in every field are almost boundless. 
Writers upon our Government, its history, its international 
relations from the organization, upon politics, and upon 
our war history are already here in numbers. In this direc- 
tion the growth of Washington is steady and strong. 

In spite of the current criticisms, art as displayed in 
Washington, is worthy of much study, and will well repay 
attention. 

The architecture of the public buildings and their decora- 
tions open a wide field of practical and interesting study. 
The Capitol, by common consent of all travelers, is the fin- 
est building of the kindinthe world. The recently con- 
structed marble terraces have added greatly to its grandeur 
and beauty. The War, State, and Navy building is conceded 
to be the largest and most complete public edifice of its 
class possessed by any government. The Smithsonian 
building is a study in itself, unequaled, of its kind, in the 
country. The Treasury, Interior, and General Post-office 
are worthy of much attention. 

All these things, thus briefly referred to, and others which 
might be named, but which will suggest themselves to the 
mind, are object lessons, presented both on a great scale, 


| and to those who have the time, in infinite detail, and so 


presented as one makes the rounds of the city day after day, 
as to impress each and all upon the mind to an extent that 
reading alone, or study alone, can never accomplish. 

It will thus be seen, even from these outlines and these 
very brief suggestions, how fully Washington fills the idea 
ofa National University. Forthe young under proper tu- 
tors, as well as for those whose habits of study are fixed, 
there is no more fruitful field for stocking or improving the 
mind. It is not only a university but a great kindergarten 
for patriots. 

A capital city should be a manifestation of the effect of 
such government as ours. It is, in fact, orderly, quiet, law 


abiding, and wholesome. For a great national political 
center there is the minimum of vice. In fact, vice does not 
parade itself or come clearly to view. Many years’ observa- 
tions justify the statement that the great majority of public 
men and employees of all grades, and without regard to 
party, are strictly honest men. The work of the Govern- 
ment under all administrations is efficiently and energetic- 
ally conducted, and to a greater degree than could be ex- 
pected, where the machinery is so vast and the subjects with 
which the Government deals so varied. There is certainly less 
embezzlement, as the statistics show, in the business of the 
Government than in the great private enterprises of the land. 

The Capital is indeed a moral city. In this respect its 
influence is good upon all who visit it for purposes of study. 
It is one of the quietest of the land on Sunday. Itisa 
church going city. The churches of all denominations are 
crowded on the Sabbath. Public men of all ranks, from the 
President to those in the lowest position, are seen in attend- 
ance upon religious worship in quite as great proportion as 
are those in the private ranks of society. The White House 
is a Christian home and all its influences make for good. 

While it is natural for party men to glory in party victo- 
ries, thoughtful citizens without regard to creed doubtless 
will find in the unpretentious Christian example and prac- 
tice of the President the strongest grounds for rejoicing over 
his election. Beyond the reasons which the party man 
ascribes for satisfaction, there are millions who will be 
chiefly glad because everything that pertains to a well regu- 
lated Christian home has found sure lodgement in the 
Executive Mansion. 

Washington then is a Capital in which the citizens of the 
country may well take pride. It is a point to which the 
youth of the nation may profitably be brought for study. A 
season properly spent here will not only store the mind with 
the best that can be gathered from vast and varied fields, 
but it will inspire respect for American institutions, and im- 
plant and cultivate stalwart patriotism. 





OUTINGS FOR THIN POCKET-BOOKS. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


There is no doubt about the future of out-door sports and 
life in America ; in these things before long we shall take the 
lead. Neither can there be any question that the most de- 
lightful holidays are those spent in the open air, the most 
delightful journeys those in which one is independent. 

These holidays can be secured, these journeys made for a 
comparatively moderate price. I have been living in 
Europe now for the last five years, so that I feel as if I could 
speak with more authority on the subject of expenses here 
than at home. But, to leave a good margin, I am quite con- 
fident that for $50.00 it would be possible to enjoy a fort- 
night’s journey in any one of the ways I am about to sug- 
gest. The actual cost of lodging at night, and the necessary 
three meals would come to within an average of $3.00 a day 
at the outside ; the average would be $2.00 in England, $1.50 
on the Continent. Of course there are sure to be incidental 
expenses, but the $50.00 would allow for everything—for fees 
and sight-seeing and guide-books—and it must be remem- 
bered that there will be no actual traveling expenses since 
you will probably make your start from your own door. Ifyou 
decide to cycle, I would advise you to join an organization like 
the League of American Wheelmen, which has made an ar- 
tfangement with hotels to give its members a reduction of 


about twenty per cent on the usual charge. This is really 
far more satisfactory than the tariff of the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club in England, which often in country towns and villages 
really exceeds the ordinary prices. By joining the League 
you can obtain valuable informaticn about roads, hand- 
books, etc., from its officers. You should apply for admis- 
sion to Mr. Abbott Bassett, P. O. Box 5267, Boston, Mass. 
I believe the American Canoe Association makes somewhat 
similar arrangements, especially at its meets, but of this I 
cannot be positive. 

Before you start out upon your independent journey, it is 
very important that you should train for it, whether you are 
a man or a woman. Indeed this is indispensable. The 
English are always in training more or less. They practice 
at all seasons of the year for a sport or exercise that may be 
possible only in one. In London I have seen a man in his 
jersey running or walking at a good racing pace around Tra- 
falgar Square at eleven or twelve o'clock at night. At Ox- 
ford or Cambridge every one appears alternately in cap and 
gown, and in flannels at all hours, you might say. But this 
means almost too serious work. There are far pleasanter 
ways of keeping in training ; the Field Clubs, for example, 
the members of which meet two or three afternoons in 
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within the limits of the Union, which, at the same time, can 
be made to flourish in the latitude of Washington. The 
many parks are filled in like manner with almost every dec- 
erative shrub known to any part of the country, which can 
be raised at the Capitol in the open grounds, or which, by 
care in the green-houses during the winter, can be made to 
thrive in these grounds during the summer months. To 
this immense collection of American flora is added a great 
variety of foreign trees and shrubs, until there have been 
gathered in our Capital city as numerous a collection of 
this kind as can be found anywhere. In the green-houses 
of the Agricultural Department are collected specimens 
of a great number of tropical trees and plants which 
are of commercial value. So it will be seen that the oppor- 
tunities for studying the tree and flower growth of all 
countries are here unsurpassed. Not only can one learn the 
growing trees, but in the Agricultural Department are speci- 
mens of all the woods of the country which have any indus- 
trial value. The sections of these are of sufficient size to pre- 
sent the peculiarities of each, and to make the student fa- 
miliar with the timber trees of the whole country. This 
branch of study can be still further extended in the National 
Museum, where specimens of foreign woods are gathered, 
to which are attached colored prints of the foliage, the flow- 
er, and a fruit of each. 

The great and growing museums bring not only every 
department of the country’s life into small space before the 
student, but present prehistoric times in wonderful detail 
and richness, and also set forth in miniature the character- 
istics and dress and something of the daily life of every 
known tribe and nationality of the earth. The Mtiseum of 
the Smithsonian Institution presents the animals of prehis- 
toric times in great variety ; the wonderful bird life of this 
and other lands is shown by well-nigh countless specimens. 
The rich collections gathered by governmental exploring ex- 
peditions in all quarters of the globe are here arranged for 
intelligent study, as are also representations of the best 
forms of industrial art which the work of modern nations 
shows. 

Not only is a vast field afforded for the study of prehistoric 
life upon our continent in the interesting and varied models 
of the houses and the villages of the cliff-dwellers, but there 
are models and various other representations of European 
prehistoric times, and a wealth of carvings and otherremains 
of the ancient times and nations of Mexico and Central 
America. . 

The fading away of our Indian tribes is so rapid that even 
the young can measure its swift paces. But through the 
wonderful collections and painted representations of Indian 
life in the Smithsonian and the National Museum, the habits, 
the language, the looks, the dress, and everything illustrat- 
ing the daily life of American Indians are preserved in the 
minutest detail for future generations. As a race they are 
fast disappearing ; but their history is here ; and all their 
characteristics exhibited to the eye from the days when white 
men first began toexplore the region beyond the Mississippi, 
and found there, and carefully observed, the mighty Indian 
nations of that day. Here isa wide, varied, and deeply in- 
teresting field ot study. 

The National Museum might better be called International, 
since its extensive and well-ordered sub-divisions bring 
the world in its arts and its industries before the student. 
It is, in and of itself, a great university with countless ex- 
haustive courses of study pertaining to the material 
interests, the natural philosophy, the science, and the art of 
all countries. 

The Army Medical and Surgical Museum leads the world, 


OUR NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


as the medical service of our great army, in its generous 
care for the wounded and disabled, and in all the appli- 
ances for its field service exceeded everything which had 
thus far been known in war. Sothis museum surpasses 
all others of similar character. In it are collected countless 
specimens setting forth every form of wound and casualty 
known to camps, campaigns, and battles. These are given 
practical value by the accurate histories of cases, giving the 
circumstances of every wound, the treatment, and the result, 
This building forms a most wonderful study for those who care 
to see at a glance the terrible work of war as viewed from the 
hospital and presents a most important study to all engaged 
professionally in the work for which such opportunities as 
these are valuable. 

The museum of the Ordnance Office shows the growth of 
arms and armament from feudal days to the present time. 
In the great modern workshops recently constructed at the 
Navy Yard, the student can follow the manufacture of 
modern steel ordnance in all its departments. 

The Fish Commission with its wonderful and most suc- 
cessful work reveals the wealth of the seas in food fishes, 
and enables an observer to have before his eyes the processes. 
by which the lakes and rivers of thecontinent are being suc- 
cessfully stocked again with many varieties of valuable 
food. 

The Patent Office is acomprehensive college of technology. 
In its models and drawings there is displayed to the eye the 
growth of industrial art in the republic. It is one thing to 
hear of and believe in Yankee ingenuity. It is one thing to 
study such manifestations of it as are seen on all sides in our 
manufacturing towns, and which in many forms are met at 
every step of an American’s busy life and his constant trav- 
eling about the country. But it is wonderful, beyond rep- 
resentation in words, to walk about the endless succession 
of cases in the Patent Office and see under one roof this con- 
centrated exhibition of the inventive genius of America. To. 
study it with care is to take a full college course in the sub- 
jects which the marvelous exhibitions embrace. 

Take a single illustration of the field of thoroughly prac- 
tical and interesting study in the Patent Office. Here, in 
one department, are gathered the marvelous devices for the 
application of electricity. Telegraphy, telephones, and 
motors are here presented in countless forms, which at once 
illustrate what has already been accomplished, and which 
shadow forth the still more wonderful possibilities. Even 
the patents which, as yet, have not reached that degree of 
perfection which makes their use practical, furnish fields of 
most interesting and important research, since they all in- 
dicate certain lines of inventive thought and action which 
may at any moment overcome present difficulties and burst 
upon the world as much a wonder as the telegraph and the 
telephone before them. This is only one example of what 
that immense treasure house of inventive accomplishment 
contains for the intelligent student. 

The libraries of the Capitol afford far greater facilities than 
those of any American university. The archives of the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation are accessible in the various 
departmental libraries. Everything that the Government 
has ever printed can be found readily. The Congressional 
Library is open to all with its four hundred thousand 
volumes, and its immense collection of newspaper files run- 
ning back to the first journalistic ventures of the country. 
The libraries of the several departments are not only general 
in their character, but are also very full in the special sub- 
jects which engage the attention of each. 

In one sense there is a large and rapidly growing attend- 
ance on this National University. The company of literary 
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men established here grows rapidly. The libraries attract 
them, and now swarm with them. As is seen, the oppor- 
tunities for research in every field are almost boundless. 
Writers upon our Government, its history, its international 
relations from the organization, upon politics, and upon 
our war history are already here in numbers. In this direc- 
tion the growth of Washington is steady and strong. 

In spite of the current criticisms, art as displayed in 
Washington, is worthy of much study, and will well repay 
attention. 

The architecture of the public buildings and their decora- 
tions open a wide field of practical and interesting study. 
The Capitol, by common consent of all travelers, is the fin- 
est building of the kind inthe world. The recently con- 
structed marble terraces have added greatly to its grandeur 
and beauty. The War, State, and Navy building is conceded 
to be the largest and most complete public edifice of its 
class possessed by any government. The Smithsonian 
building is a study in itself, unequaled, of its kind, in the 
country. The Treasury, Interior, and General Post-office 
are worthy of much attention. 

All these things, thus briefly referred to, and others which 
might be named, but which will suggest themselves to the 
mind, are object lessons, presented both on a great scale, 
and to those who have the time, in infinite detail, and so 
presented as one makes the rounds of the city day after day, 
as to impress each and all upon the mind to an extent that 
reading alone, or study alone, can never accomplish. 

It will thus be seen, even from these outlines and these 
very brief suggestions, how fully Washington fills the idea 
ofa National University. For the young under proper tu- 
tors, as well as for those whose habits of study are fixed, 
there is no more fruitful field for stocking or improving the 
mind. It is not only a university but a great kindergarten 
for patriots. 

A capital city should be a manifestation of the effect of 
such government as ours. It is, in fact, orderly, quiet, law 


abiding, and wholesome. For a great national political 
center there is the minimum of vice. In fact, vice does not 
parade itself or come clearly to view. Many years’ observa- 
ions justify the statement that the great majority of public 
men and employees of all grades, and without regard to 
party, are strictly honest men. The work of the Govern- 
ment under all administrations is efficiently and energetic- 
ally conducted, and to a greater degree than could be ex- 
pected, where the machinery is so vast and the subjects with 
which the Government deals so varied. There is certainly less 
embezzlement, as the statistics show, in the business of the 
Government than in the great private enterprises of the land. 

The Capital is indeed a moral city. In this respect its 
influence is good upon all who visit it for purposes of study. 
It is one of the quietest of the land on Sunday. Itisa 
church going city. The churches of all denominations are 
crowded on the Sabbath. Public men of all ranks, from the 
President to those in the lowest position, are seen in attend- 
ance upon religious worship in quite as great proportion as 
are those in the private ranks of society. The White House 
is a Christian home and all its influences make for good. 

While it is natural for party men to glory in party victo- 
ries, thoughtful citizens without regard to creed doubtless 
will find in the unpretentious Christian example and prac- 
tice of the President the strongest grounds for rejoicing over 
his election. Beyond the reasons which the party man 
ascribes for satisfaction, there are millions who will be 
chiefly glad because everything that pertains to a well regu- 
lated Christian home has found sure lodgement in the 
Executive Mansion. 

Washington then is a Capital in which the citizens of the 
country may well take pride. It is a point to which the 
youth of the nation may profitably be brought for study. A 
season properly spent here will not only store the mind with 
the best that can be gathered from vast and varied fields, 
but it will inspire respect for American institutions, and im- 
plant and cultivate stalwart patriotism. 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


There is no doubt about the future of out-door sports and 
life in America ; in these things before long we shall take the 
lead. Neither can there be any question that the most de- 
lightful holidays are those spent in the open air, the most 
delightful journeys those in which one is independent. 

These holidays can be secured, these journeys made for a 
comparatively moderate price. I have been living in 
Europe now for the last five years, so that I feel as if I could 
speak with more authority on the subject of expenses here 
than at home. But, to leave a good margin, I am quite con- 
fident that for $50.00 it would be possible to enjoy a fort- 
night’s journey in any one of the waysI am about to sug- 
gest. The actual cost of lodging at night, and the necessary 
three meals would come to within an average of $3.00 a day 
at the outside ; the average would be $2.00 in England, $1.50 
on the Continent. Of course there are sure to be incidental 
expenses, but the $50.00 would allow for everything—for fees 
and sight-seeing and guide-books—and it must be remem- 
bered that there will be no actual traveling expenses since 
you will probably make your start from your own door. Ifyou 
decide to cycle, I would advise you to join an organization like 
the League of American Wheelmen, which has made an ar- 
tfangement with hotels to give its members a reduction of 


about twenty per cent on the usual charge. This is really 
far more satisfactory than the tariff of the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club,in England, which often in country towns and villages 
really exceeds the ordinary prices. By joining the League 
you can obtain valuable informaticn about roads, hand- 
books, etc., from its officers. You should apply for admis- 
sion to Mr. Abbott Bassett, P. O. Box 5267, Boston, Mass. 
I believe the American Canoe Association makes somewhat 
similar arrangements, especially at its meets, but of this I 
cannot be positive. 

Before you start out upon your independent journey, it is 
very important that you should train for it, whether you are 
a man or a woman. Indeed this is indispensable. The 
English are always in training more or less. They practice 
at all seasons of the year for a sport or exercise that may be 
possible only in one. In London I have seen a man in his 
jersey running or walking at a good racing pace around Tra- 
falgar Square at eleven or twelve o'clock at night. At Ox- 
ford or Cambridge every one appears alternately in cap and 
gown, and in flannels at all hours, you might say. But this 
means almost too serious work. There are far pleasanter 
ways of keeping in training ; the Field Clubs, for example, 
the members of which meet two or three afternoons in 
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the month and go off on long walks across country, often 
making archzological or historical researches the nominal 
excuse for the exercise. I remember one very delightful 
spring afternoon I spent with the Essex Field Club, wander- 
ing near the little village of Wanstead, a suburb of London, 
where William Penn lived. At every interesting spot we 
came to, there was a halt and a short talk, someof the party 
looked after flowers, others after beetles, and the greater part 
of the time we were walking through beautiful English 
country, getting into better form for a longer ramble or jour- 
ney. Mr. Leslie Stephen and many of his friends of the 
Alpine Club prepare all the year round for their few weeks 
of mountain climbing. Every Sunday they meet, begin the 
day by walking to one of the pretty little old churches some- 
where near London, probably lunch in the village and then 
set out on an afternoon’s walk of twenty miles. 

There are already many Americans who understand the 
necessity of training. A friend of mine who, about a year 
ago, took a twenty-five hundred mile tricycle tour with her 
husband, made ready for it through the winter when the 
roads were impassable, by riding every day on a home trainer. 
Something of this kind you must do in order to really enjoy 
your out-of-door holiday. 

Suppose you have decided to make a walking-tour : know- 
ing you are in good condition, the next important point is 
to determine upon what you will take with you. Let me ad- 
vise you to carry only the absolute necessities : an entire 
change of underclothing which should be of wool even in 
summer, and something to protect you in case of rain. 
Mackintoshes I have always found so hot and close that 
even in coldest weather they cause excessive perspiration. 
A light ulster or a long circular cape with a hood is far 
better. 

But however few are the necessities you carry, if you strap 
them to your back you will find their weight unbearable. 
Though a many week’s trampI took in Scotland led me 
around the wildest lochs and through the most rugged 
passes of the Highlands, over the purple woodlands, and 
by the desolate shores of the Hebrides, and far down the 
East Coast, where every here and there little fishing villages 
nestle at the foot of the cliffs and the dark-sailed boats go 
seaward in the twilight, that which I remember best is the 
dreadful burden upon my back, which I thought would sure- 
ly sink me lower than the grave. 

On the other hand, if you have your traps forwarded by 
express or by post, you at once become dependent on the 
railroad or the stage. Instead of stopping, as in the _pic- 
turesque walking tour of your imagination, at the wayside 
hamlet or the newly-discovered village, you have to hurry 
on to the town or station in which you have appointed to 
meet your knapsack. In Switzerland, where the parcels’ 
post is very perfectly managed, I believe this difficulty is 
practically done away with, especially as the country is one 
where you must keep to the regular stopping places or else 
go off with a guide, part of whose duty is to bear your bur- 
den for you. In Great Britain, where so much is said in 
praise of tramping, very few walking tours which deserve 
the name are made. They usually consist of an afternoon's 
stroll from one hotel to another with a trunk sent ahead in 

carriage or cart. If Mr. Wanamaker will only endeavor to 
introduce the parcels’ post system into the United States, he 
will be doing much to make walking easy for those who like 
it; for there are some misguided souls who take pleasure 
in it, and not to be prejudiced, I wish to remember their 
interests as well as those of independent travelers with whom 
I am more in sympathy. 

When you have chosen between these two discomforts, 


unavoidable in walking, you must carefully map out your 
route. If you really care for out-of-door life, you will take 
as much pleasure in doing this asa Stanley does in planning 
the discovery of Emin Pasha. But in your enthusiasm you 
must not forget the necessity of confining your journey to a 
district where towns and villages are reasonably close to- 
gether. Sleeping in the greenwood or by the wayside may 
be romantic in theory, but it is sadly prosaic in fact, and the 
day’s pleasure in exercise depends to a great extent on the 
night's comfort in sleep. Several years ago I took many 
long tramps through the Berkshire Hills, and I know that 
in the neighborhood of Great Barrington and Lenox there 
are plenty of villages and farm-houses where travelers are 
taken in. In the White Mountains I have no doubt there 
would be the same facility and still greater beauty. Near 
all the great towns, too, where the country often is wonder- 
fully picturesque, there is always a chance of finding resting 
places at convenient walking distance. 

I cannot honestly recommend walking, not only because 
of the difficulty about one’s knapsack, but because of the 
great monotony in one’s pace which often is not compensated 
by variety in the scenery. Walking in Switzerland or in 
any other mountainous country is a different matter. 
For half the time you are not walking at all, but scram- 
bling and climbing and you get variety enough. In cycling, 
on the other hand, there is always the greatest exhilaration 
and constant change in the exercise, while your knapsack is 
carried comfortably on the luggage carrier, and you are not 
tied to railroad or post-office. Indeed I often wonder why 
since the invention of cycles any one should want to walk. 
I know it is often said that in cycling you must keep to the 
main road, upon which you are therefore dependent. But 
take my word for it the short cuts of the tramp are a myth. 
In the first place, unless you are as familiar with the coun- 
try as with the streets of your own town, you do not know 
the short cuts and you cannot find them out from the natives 
who, in no matter what country, ‘‘never know nothink’’; 
and, in the second place, the high road in the end is usually 
to be found the most direct, and when you are walking you 
are never eager to take an unnecessary step. 

Fora cycling tour, exactly the same preparations are neces- 
sary as for a tramp. You must be in training, you must 
map out your route, which is now more easily managed, 
since on a machine you can go so much farther than on foot, 
and in all but the most remote parts of the United States can 
be sure of a hotel or at least a bed at night. I insist upon a 
decent place to sleep in because I do not think independ- 
ence consists in roughing it. On the contrary, in roughing 
it you often lose your independence quite as much as in the 
most conventional ways of traveling. 

In the matter of original expense, walking of course has 
the advantage ; but if your love of out-of-door exercise is sin- 
cere, you will find it no hardship to pay a good sum fora 
machine which contributes so much to your pleasure. As 
to what kind of a machine it is best to ride, I should like to 
say a word ortwo. For the roads at home, which often are 
very bad, a safety bicycle, because of its one track, is indis- 
putably the best. Evenin England where the roads, though 
poor enough compared to those of France and Italy, are bet- 
ter as a whole than ours, the safety is fast taking the place 
of the ordinary and, to acertain extent, superseding the 
tricycle. It is now made so that women can ride it, and 
though I have not yet tried it myself, I would strongly rec- 
ommend it to American women. Like skating, however, 
the safety should be taken up in early life; a good deal of 
quickness is necessary in getting on and off, and this is the 
very quickness which can be acquired only in youth. Fora 
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good machine you may rely upon American manufacturers 
like the Pope and Overman Companies, or upon such im- 
porters as Mr. Llewellyn Johnson, of Orange, or Mr. Herbert 
Owen, of Washington. 

The great advantage of cycling is in the exhilaration and 
variety of the exercise to which I have alluded. On a level 
you work easily—if the road is good, so easily you are con- 
scious only of the pleasure of motion ; up hill you work very 
hard, sometimes, indeed, you get off and walk; down hill 
you do not work at all. If thecountry is uninteresting, you 
ride fast and leave it quickly behind ; if it is beautiful, you 
stop altogether and sit forhours perhaps by the way. I shall 
never forget how we rested on the Hog’s Back in Surrey, 
our tricycle drawn up by the roadside, while we lay stretched 
under a tree, looking away into the misty distance where we 
knew was the Isle of Wight, and nearer to the country 
where Tennyson wandered, and Blake lived, and George Eliot 
wrote one at least of her novels ; or again how we sat on the 
soft heather and under the great trees of Sherwood Forest, 
where the pheasants ran in and out of the ferns and the tame 
deer browsed in the glades down which Robin Hood once 
went with his Merry Men ; or perhaps best of all I remember 
the long rests in the hot August afternoon between the 
cherry orchards and hop gardens of Kent on the first ride I 
ever took,—our Canterbury Pilgrimage. With every year 
the delights of cycling are fortunately better and better ap- 
preciated. Touring is at its best in France where the roads 
are so perfect, the villages so picturesque, the towns with 
their great cathedrals so fine, and the dinners so good that 
you forget the length of the endless poplar-lined highways ; 
and in Italy, where the white road, almost as perfect, winds 
between vineyards and olives to the walled city set upon the 
hill-top ; aud in England, where every few miles the little 
gabled inn opens its doors to you, and in its quaintness and 
Old World feeling makes you overlook the monotony of tea 
and ham and eggs. 

At home it rests with cyclers themselves to see that the 
roads are made better and the hotels more convenient and 
comfortable, and when they have succeeded in doing this, 
there will be no reason why they should leave their own 
country totake the perfect ride. As itis there are no cyclers 
who understand the pleasure of touring as thoroughly as 
Americans. Even on our comparatively bad roads, long 
tours like those of the L. A. W., and of the clergymen in 
Canada have been made. Every year regularly the women 
cyclers of Boston have their run. The most enterprising 
tourists in Europe now are Americans. There has never 
been organized such a ride as that which Mr. Elwell, with 
his party, preposestotake thissummer. Twenty-six Amer- 
icaus under his care are going to cycle through Ireland and 
England, across France, to the Alps and Geneva, and down 
the Rhine to Antwerp. 

There is one place, however, where as yet a cycle will not 
take you, and that isthe water. Water cycles may some 
day be perfected, but just now one would as lief work the 
tread-mill. In the hot summer months the water has even 
greater charms than the dusty road and the problem is how 
to spend your holiday upon it, away from the excursionist 
or personally conducted whose independence is necessarily 
curtailed, and yet not pay extravagantly for the pleasure. 
I put steam and sailing yachts out of the question because 
they are the playthings of the Vanderbilts of the world. 
The Tile Club, Mr. Hopkinson Smith, and Mr. Hamerton, 
have shown what can be done with a canal boat. But here, 
as in the case of the latter, you may have to depend upon a 
donkey, a boy, a couple of men—a whole crew in fact ; and, 
as Mr. Hamerton has not explained, your comfort is in pro- 
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portion to the freight you carry ; the Baussemroum, without 
its usual load, was at the mercy of every puff of wind. 

Canoeing is more within the possibilities of the man of 
average means ; how delightful it can be made, Mr. Steven- 
son, Mr. Hamerton, Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, Mr. McGregor, 
Mr. Bishop, and many others have told us. The ‘‘ Inland 
Voyage’’ and the ‘‘Unknown River”’ should be the text- 
books of the canoeist. The great attraction of the canoe is 
that it will take you into beautiful little streams where a large 
boat could not penetrate. On the Thames it is fast becoming 
the popular craft, and on the backwaters, as they are called, 
the willow-veiled sedged streams which run from it, many 
are the artists wlio moor their tiny canoes to the cool banks, 
or go exploring where it makes its way between broad green 
meadows. But then in a canoe, you must be prepared for 
any emergency ; you must know how to swim ; you must be 
willing to see all your baggage, if you are an artist all your 
sketching materials, go to the bottom without a moment’s 
warning ; if you do explore unknown rivers, like Mr. Ham- 
erton or Mr. Burroughs, you must be ready to spend the 
night rolled up in a waterproof sheet ; you must, in a word, 
have a liking for adventure and a strong constitution. Ina 
country like England, where streams are private property, 
and all game is preserved, you do not always meet with 
sympathy in your explorations or mishaps. Mr. Alfred 
Parsons once told me how he went canoeing down a tiny, 
to him unknown, English river, and was caught and upset 
in unlooked-for rapids; while he floundered about in the 
water, trying to reach the upturned canoe, a gamekeeper 
stood on the shore, without holding out a helping hand, but 
warning him he would be fined for making such a splashing 
and disturbing the salmon. Such adventures as this are 
great fun to look back to, but are not in the least pleasant at 
the time. 

I would recommend a less cranky craft than the canoe, a 
big tubby pair-oar for example, one in which you could car- 
ry every possible convenience and which would not upset, 
no matter how hard you tried it. Only last summer we 
rowed down the Thames from Oxford to Richmond in just 
such a boat, and I can use my experience to make a few sug- 
gestions. Fora journey of this kind, there is no river like 
the Thames. Every few miles there are pretty villages, pic- 
turesque thatched inns, or towns with many hotels. You 
may row but a mile or two, spending all your day under the 
willows, or in among the reeds, and yet you know when you 
want to leave your boat a comfortable room and substantial 
dinner await you. In places the current is strong, but you 
run no danger from the tide as the first lock is at Yeddington 
close to London. At home the drawback to journeying 
down a river would be the long distances between towns and 
villages. On acycle your impulse is to push on, perhaps too 
rapidly, but in a boat you want to linger and ‘‘laze’”’ as 
Mr. Ashby-Sterry, the minstrel of the Thames, puts it. I 
am doubtful whether this is really not an objection to the 
river journey. You do not get enough exercise, you grow 
lazier with every day, and though, when 

‘‘ Drifting down in the cloudless weather 
O, how short is the summer day !”’ 
you are not exhilarated by a fortnight’s drifting as you 
would be by two weeks of steady cycling. On the Thames, 
many who are off for a short holiday, pack tent and camp- 
ing materials in their boat and camp out every night, but 
this is a great trouble. You are a slave to fire-making and 
dish-washing. If you like these things, well and good, you 


_can combine two pleasures. Wehad a cover to our boat like 


a wagon top; it stretched over three iron hoops and was 
fastened down at bow and stern. There was an opening at 
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the side for a door, and little windows. We might have 
slept under it, but we never did ; the inns were too comfort- 
able. We even had a mattrass, but we quickly got rid of it. 
But on our home rivers an arrangement of this kind would 
not be amiss ; it would be less trouble than a tent, and with 
it you would be quite independent of hotels. 

There are several other ways of independent traveling, but 
of them I do not intend to speak. All forms of riding and 
driving are foreign to my present subject, in the first place 
because of the expense, in the second, because when you 
have to consider your horse or horses as well as yourself, 
your independence is atan end. If you havea horse and 
enjoy riding, and do not mind considering its likes and dis- 
likes more scrupulously than your own, why, then, of course, 
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ride. Otherwise, I should say, if your aim is to become in- 
pendent, avoid horses as you would the cars. If you want 
to profit by the experience of those who have ridden and 
driven and enjoyed it, I would refer you to books like those 
of Gordon Stables, ‘‘ The Gentleman Gipsy,’’ or Black’s ‘‘ Aq. 
ventures of a Phaeton,’’ Collins’ ‘‘A Cruise on Wheels,” 
Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ Four-in-Hand,’’ and I have no doubt 
a number of others will at once occur to you. As to gyp. 
sying, that is a serious business and outside of the scope of 
independent traveling. Some day, when literature fails us, 
we are going to take to it. 

Onething I can promise you: if you once begin to take your 
journeys on a cycle, or in a boat of your own, never again 
will you be willing to return to your old conventional travels. 
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[July 7.] 

My text is in John’s Gospel, chapter viii., verse 18. In 
the Canterbury revision it reads, ‘‘/am he that beareth wit- 
ness of myself.’ 

I. Standing in the Temple, in the Court of the Women, on 
the octave of the Feast of Tabernacles, the most joyous day 
of the festival, Jesus, borrowing His illustration from the 
flashing lamps which illuminated the sacred enclosure and 
even the city itself, with a splendor peculiar to this feast, 
cried in the hearing of the multitude of joyous dancers, ‘‘I 
am the Light of theworld.’’ Itcould not have been less than 
a startling declaration. Many, and especially those who had 
been busy of late in the critical observation of Jesus, must 
have turned toward the speaker, at once, in amazement. 
They knew Him, so far as His outward appearance indicated, 
as a man like unto themselves. But what words were these 
they heard from Him! ‘‘I am the Light of the world; he 
that followeth Me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.’’ 

Leaving the Pharisees and the multitude for some mo- 
ments, let us fix our own attention upon these words. What 
assumption of right to announce Himself isin them! The 
“I” isa pronoun of emphasis. It stands in the place of 
honor in the sentence. The assertion made concerning Him- 
self could not be, at once, more exclusive and universal: ‘‘I 
am ¢he Light,’’ not one among many; not a reflector of 
radiance caught from other sources of light ; but in the soli- 
tary majesty of an essentially luminous personality that 
“‘ gives, but borrows none.”’ ‘I am fhe Light of the 
world !’’ not of Jerusalem, of Palestine, of Asia, but of the 
world. What an assumption of right to expect the alle- 
giance and submission of other men is in the words, ‘‘ He 
that followeth Me’’! What a wealth of promise, to which 
all human sources are unequal for its fulfillment, is in the 
declaration, ‘‘ Shall have the light of life.’ : Light, that is, 
which is not merely for life, but is ‘‘ of life’’—a source of vi- 
tality and of power, in the soul upon which it shines. When 
did the world ever hear such words from the lips of man, be- 
fore or since? 

What I now pass on to urge is this: This piece of self- 
assertion on the part of Jesus.is in keeping with His custom. 
His proclamation of Himself was habitual. It began with 
His boyhood’s protest against undue parental anxiety— 
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‘* Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business ?”’ 
It ended only with His death. Everywhere and always He 
asserts Himself. Hear Him: ‘‘I am the living Bread, which 
came down from heaven, of which if a man eat he shall live 
forever.’’ ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; noman 
cometh unto the Father but by Me’’; ‘‘ Iam the good Shep- 
herd’’; ‘‘Iam the Door, by Me if any man enter in, he shall 
go in and out and shall find pasture’’; ‘‘I am the Vine, ye 
are the branches ; apart from Me ye can do nothing.’’ He 
commanded prayer to be offered in His name: ‘‘ If ye ask 
anything in My name I will do it.’’ Speaking beforehand 
of His death He said: ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me.” Heclaimed for Himself a peculiar relation 
to the resurection and immortality of man when He de- 
clared, ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.’’ He con- 
trasts Himself with ordinary men in such wordsas these : ‘‘Ye 
are from beneath, I am from above: ye are of this world, 
I am not of this world.’’ He invited all men, weary, to find 
rest in Him. Memorable words ! ‘‘ Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest. Take My 
yoke upon you and learn of Me, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’’ Were men athirst for good? He stood in the 
temple court and cried: ‘‘If any man thirst let him come 
unto Me and drink.’’ ‘‘ The water that I shall give him,” 
said He to the woman of Samaria, ‘‘ shall be in him, a well 
of water, springing up into eternal life.’’ But what if men 
would not come to Him? He announced Himselfas the ex- 
clusive source of eternal life. ‘‘ If ye believe not that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins.’’ ‘‘Except ye eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of the Son of Man, ye have not life in 
yourselves.”’ That very phrase, ‘‘ The Son of Man,” is itself 
a part of His self-assertion. About eighty times in the Gos- 
pel He is represented as using it to describe Himself ; with- 
in the Gospels it is never used by others to describe Him. 
The phrase puts Him into aclass by Himself ; kin to all men, 
equaled by none. It implies for Him a universal personality 
as to sympathy and ministry. He belongs to all, can be mo- 
nopolized by none. The contemporary of every age, He be- 
longs to individual man only for the reason that He is the 
heritage of humanity. 


(July 14.) 

The whole manner of Jesus Christ as a teacher is in 
keeping with this constant assertion of Himself. He spoke 
with authority. The Sermon on the Mount, His most for- 
mal and finished discourse, is, from beginning to end, regal 
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with the authority of its ‘‘ I say unto you,’’ again and again 
repeated. He speaks in His own right, not as a prophet for 
another, but for and of Himself; not as a herald entrusted 
with a message, but as the King supreme. 

Thisjassertion of Himself as the author of eternal life found 
emphasis in His assertion and defense of His right'to forgive 
sins. Reminded that only God can forgive sins, He persisted 
in His declaration of forgiveness, and made a manifestation 
of His miraculous power as the demonstration in the realm 
of the bodily and visible, of His exercise of the prerogative 
of forgiveness, in the realm of the spirit’s life. 

It is in keeping with such an exercise of the right to for- 
give that Jesus asserted for Himself, as one of the preroga- 
tives of His future, that He would be the Judge of men: 
“When the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all His 
angels with Him, then shall He sit on the throne of His 
glory and before Him shall be gathered all nations ; and He 
shall separate them one from another as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats.”’ 

Do you wonder that He who exercised the right to forgive 
and announced His purpose to judge, having previously an- 
nounced Himself as the one source of eternal life for men, 
should have assumed, continually, equality and unity as sub- 
sisting between Himself and the Father? ‘‘ land My Father 
are one.’’ What words are these! When first uttered, those 
who heard them ‘‘took up the stones to stone him,”’ 
who spoke them, ‘‘because being man he made himself 
God.’’ ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I work,’’ were the 
words with which He justified his right to heal on the Sab- 
bath. And the evangelist tells us that, in consequence, 
“the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he had not 
only broken the Sabbath, but also called God his own Fath- 
er, making himself equal with God.’’ ‘‘ If aman love Me,”’ 
said Jesus Christ, once, to Jude the apostle, ‘‘ he will keep 
My words, and My Father will love him, and We will come 
unto him and make Our abode with him.’’ ‘‘ Lord, show us 
the Father,’’ said Philip to Jesus, ‘‘and it sufficeth us.’’ 
“Have I been so long time with you and hast thou not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father,’’ was Jesus Christ's sublime and self-asserting an- 
swer. This assertion of Himself by our Saviour may fairly 
be held to reach its climax when Jesus, in the last week of 
His earthly life, in the presence of the Sanhedrim, theofficial 
council of the Jewish nation, was drawn from His studied 
sileace by the adjuration of the high priest, ‘‘ I adjure thee, 
by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God.’’ Tremendous moment! With the 
death shadows closing in about Him, Jesus calmly answered, 
“Thou hast said’’: Iam; andthen, as though He keenly 
felt the difference between His aspect and His assertion, 
these words of sovereign and assertive forecast: ‘‘ Never- 
theless, I say unto you, hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power coming on the clouds of 
heaven.”” Next day those same Sanhedrists were heard urg- 
ing before Pilate, ‘‘ We havea law, and by that law he ought 
There 
can be no mistake, then, in the matter; the men of His own 
day, who listened to the assertion of His majestic claims, 
understood the self-assertion of Jesus to pass up to that 
height of sacrilege which technically, they called ‘‘ blasphe- 
my,’’ or the assumption by man of the place, the power, the 
tights of God. 

And now you are to ponder the fact which only makes all 
that has been set before you the more marvelous a phenom- 
enon. This assertion of Himself by Jesus Christ, life-long 
in duration, varied in its scope as the occasions which elicited 
it, is the assertion of Himself by One who “‘ uniformly ex- 


pressed a distinct sense of faultlessness and perfection. He 
never once reproached Himself, or regretted anything He 
had ever done or said. He never uttered a word to indicate 
that He had ever taken a wrong step.’’ Here wasa being 
who always, calmly, steadfastly, and without wavering, as- 
serted Himselfas sinless. ‘‘ I do always those things which 
please the Father,’’ He said of Himself. ‘‘ Which of you. 
convinceth Me of sin?’’ was His challenge to His adversa- 
ries. ‘‘ The prince of this world cometh and hath nothing 
in Me,’’ was His deciaration, as the end of His life drew on. 
‘It is finished,”’ is His verdict upon His own career. 


[July 21.) 

Have you followed me in this rapid and partial presenta- 
tion of our Lord as asserting Himself, and at the same time 
asserting His sinlessness ? 

II. Turn, then, back again to our text and to the Phari- 
sees who first heard Jesus say, ‘‘ I am the Light of the world.’’ 
Do you wonder that, amazed at such language from His lips, 
confirming what they had heard before, again and yet again, 
they turned upon Him with the reproach, ‘‘ Thou bearest 
witness of thyself ; thy witness is not true.’’ Face to face 
with one who bore only the outward semblance of a man, 
speaking such words, asserting such claims, should we have 
judged otherwise? 

And what was the answer of Jesus? It was an appeal to 
His own consciousness as the justification of His strong, as- 
sertive, kingly words, ‘‘ Evenif I bear witness of Myself, My 
witness is true,’’ said Jesus. Why? Because, continued He, 
‘‘T know whence Icame and whitherI go.’’ In effect, Jesus 
meant to say: ‘‘I look in upon Myself, and find there the 
perfect counterpart of that which openly I assert. I hold 
converse with Myself, and the inner life I there discover, is 
the reality to which this outward expression of it, is the per- 
fect correspondence.’’ As face answers to face, the face with- 
out, to the face within the mirror, so Christ’s outward pres- 
entation of Himself was exactly matched by His inward 
life. How clear, how calm, how convincing is this appeal 
of our Lord to His own consciousness !_ It is the appeal of 
one as sane as He was sincere; as truthful in His self-assertion 
as He was humble, meek, retiring, and unselfish in all that 
concerns His life, apart from that revelation of Himself, 
inevitably made, as the Son of Man, the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. To have stopped short of this reve- 
lation would have been insincere. To have abated by one 
jot the claims put forth, the assertions made, the invitations 
voiced, the promises extended, would have been to prove 
false to His own inner life, to have failed of honesty and of 
truth. 

From first to last, Jesus Christ presented to the world, the 
evidence of this poise between His consciousness and His 
conduct. In all things, this correspondence between His in- 
ner and His outer life appears; and no man can point to a 
single inconsistency. As Lacordaire has pertinently said, 
‘‘ If Jesus Christ falsely called Himself God, He needlessly 
created for Himself unaccountable difficulties.’’ But in every 
case, and in all respects, He was equal to the situation which 
His assertion of Himself created. His miraculous acts are 
every one of them the spontaneous outflow of a soul con- 
scious of power. He speaks, and it is done; wills, and 
it is accomplished. That sublime record of the first creative 
act, ‘‘And God said Let there be light: and there was 
light,”’ is exactly matched, as to its implication of Divine 
sufficiency, by the supreme ease and self-possession of Jesus 
as the worker of miracles. There is not a trace of trembling, 
anywhere, in tone or touch ; nor a single sign of anxiety as 
to the result. 
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Under all circumstances Jesus Christ stood among men as 
One who was at peace with Himself ; strong to bear the cal- 
umnies of His enemies, because He had the approval of His 
own spirit; silent when suffering wrong because in His in- 
tegrity He justified Himself; able to wait for the vindi- 
cation of the future, because, to Him, His announcements 
were not ‘‘claims,’’ but the inmost verities and realities 
of His Being. Men did not know ‘‘whence He came, 
whither He went,’’ Who He was ; but He knew, and it was 
out of that knowledge that He spoke of Himself. That 
knowledge, however men might receive it, was His sufficient 
strength, His abiding solace, during the days of His mani- 
festation as the Son of Man. 

Suppose, however, the rightfulness of Christ’s claims to 
be denied, what follows? Deluded or deluder is the only al- 
ternative. We must either adore Him, with Thomas, as our 
Lord and our God ; or, we must say, with the Pharisees, 
‘‘Thy witness is not true’’; and so lose Him altogether, as 
the sanest, the highest, the most ideal of men. We can- 
not regard Him as a noble man if His self-assertion is not 
mastered by the inward reality. We cannot keep Him asa 
faultless exemplar, an abiding inspiration to human excel- 
lence, if the claims He voiced are but pretentions. To 
Augustine’s conclusion we are inevitably driven, ‘‘ If Christ 
is not God, He is not good.”’ 


[ July 28.] ’ 
Jesus Christ either knew His testimony of Himself to be 
true, or He did not. If Hedid, He is ‘‘ our God and Sav- 
iour.’’ If he did not, he was either a weak soul, deluded 
into egotistic proclamation of himself, to a degree unwar- 
ranted by the verities of his nature, without intellectual 
sahity, or he was consciously a deceiver, without ethical 


sanity, his pretentions contradicted, constantly, by the in- 


ner affirmations of his own soul. On one or the other of 
the horns of this dilemma are they impaled who deny that 
Jesus Christ was ‘‘God, manifest in the flesh.’’ 

Your sense of reverence has hardly borne, with patience, 
even the statement of so monstrous an hypothesis. Let me 
hasten, then, to close, by reminding you of that of-which Dr. 
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Bushnell’s chapter has so emphatically assured you. The 
Character of Jesus is such, both with regard to His intellect- 
ual power and His moral perfection, as forbids us to enter- 
tain, even for a moment, the thought of delusion, either on 
Christ’s part or ourown. Men of the most divergent opin- 
ion, as to that which is the chief claim of this discourse, 
unite with us in extolling the greatness, the purity, the moral 
excellence of Jesus. The verdict of the world’s best minds is 
substantially unanimous as to the unadulterated goodness, 
simplicity, and strength of Jesus of Nazareth. 

What finer demonstration of His power, and its perma- 
nence, could you have than that which is now engaging your 
attention in Bishop Hurst’s ‘‘Manual’’? The dominant 
force in modern Europe is Jesus Christ. The history of 
Europe for the last three centuries (as, indeed, is true of any 
century) would have been impossible but for the facts, the 
feelings, and the forces which center in Him and in His life, 
He, who, in Palestine, made Himself felt by the things 
which ‘‘ He began both to do and to teach,’’ still swavs the 
the hearts and molds the minds and controls the move- 
ments of men by that which He continues both to do and 
to teach. 

What then ? If He is transcendently great and supremely 
good, can we do less than believe with all our hearts that 
His affirmation concerning Himself is true? Why should 
any of us wish to pluck from His head the crown which He 
Himself set there? What does he gain who dethrones the 
Christ, in his own thought and life? Ilave we not rather 
shown that he loses even that which he supposes himself to 
keep? 

Come, then, all of you, I beseech you, to His feet. Kneel 
before Him, as the Lord your God, whose sacrifice secures 
your salvation, whose service ought to be your delight. 
Make Him the central consideration in all your activities. 
For Him, think and study ; for Him, plan and act ; for Him, 
toil and suffer. To know Him is eternal life; to obey Him 
is the highest freedom ; to worship Him is supremely wise. 
For being good, He is God ; since the witness which He bore 
to Himself is true, and is in exact accord with the inner 
reality of His Being. 
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BY PROF. LA ROY F. GRIFFIN. 
Of Lake Forest University. 


The close relation between environment and the condition 
of life is a startling modern discovery. That living beings 
are suited to their conditions has been long understood ; but 
only lately has it been clearly seen that external conditions 
have exerted a modifying influence upon animal life. It 
has been well said that the chief aim of all animals is ‘‘ to 
eat and be eaten ’’; to preserve its own life the longest possi- 
ble, and to do the most in increasing its race is certainly the 
leading end of animal life, and this is best attained by those 
which accommodate themselves the closest to the varied 
conditions of time and place. But while all the elements of 
environment exert some influence, two seem pre-eminent, 
the food supply and climate. The latter, however, largely de- 
termines the former. 

The mutual relation of plants and animals has been care- 
fully studied, and it often exerts its influence where least 
suspected. Who would have supposed that the common 
red clover is dependent upon the bumble-bee? And yet no 
seed is ever found in a clover blossom which has not been 
visited by a bumble-bee, for otherwise no pollen reaches the 


stigma, and the ovules are left unfertilized. And how as- 
tonishing that the growth of pines over heath-covered hills. 
is certain just as soon as cattle are shut out, but so long as 
they are allowed to roam at will, they keep all pines crop- 
ped to the heath itself! Such facts astheseclearly shown, by 
extended observation and rigid experiment, prepare us to 
find no relation too difficult to accept, provided only there is 
sufficient evidence to prove its existence. 

Most animals are strictly dependent upon their environ- - 
ment; they must accept their condition and adapt them- 
selves to it, or perish in the attempt. But man proves his 
superiority to other animals by forcing the conditions. Not 
only is he more ready than most animals to adapt himself 
to extremes, but more than they all does he fit the surround- 
ings to his own constitution. This more than any other 
element has enabled man to conquer subsistence in every 
quarter of the globe. Arctic snows and frigid cold are no 
terror to him ; his furnaces furnish a summer's soft and 
balmy air even when the frozen mercury refuses longer to 
register nature’s extreme. Nor do torrid suns and un- 
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changing heat affright him more ; he will transfer the frigid 
zone in huge blocks of crystal clear ice to mollify the 
scorching heat and allow him to enjoy the luxury of more 
temperate regions ; or if the native ice is wanting, then he 
will erect a huge engine and compel the very heat to furnish 
the cold at his behest. 

But man has not done all this for himself willingly. 
Many of his efforts to secure uniformity in his conditions 
throughout the year and from year to year, have come only 
by compulsion, since he has learned by dire experience that 
their omission entails suffering and threatens death. Warm 
blooded animals, and man is one, must retain a fixed tem- 
perature, or perish. Whatever may be the condition of the 
air by which a man is surrounded, he must keep his blood 
very close to ninety-eight degrees, or he dies. A few de- 
grees above that, and he burns up with fever ; a few degrees 
below, and the curdling blood freezes in his veins. He 
must cool the air by which he is surrounded, so as to avoid 
the one and warm it to avoid the other. The former though 
no less important than the latter, is far more difficult to ac- 
complish artificially because nature has stored up the heat 
of past ages in immense coal beds, but fortunately so long 
as the body is healthy, it carries within itself the most com- 
plete miechanism for self-cooling. Even before the air 
around reaches the temperature of the blood, the sweat ex. 
udes from millions of open pores, and bathing the skin in a 
sheet of tepid water, it turns to vapor to be wafted away 
with every breeze, carrying with it the heat produced by the 
fires of the body and keeping it exactly of the temperature 
which health requires. So the body cools itself. Consum- 
ing steadily and uniformly the food which has been eaten, 
just as fuel is burned in a stove, and doing this not at one 
point but in all parts of the body, all the requisites for 
maintaining the heat are present in the body itself, and, be- 
sides, the heat is produced just where it is required. The 
medium which does this is the blood. It picks up the food 
as it is poured into the veins and carries it toall parts of the 
body. It takes the air from the lungs and moves that also 
to the very place where the heat is required, and then the 
heat is produced precisely where and as needed. It is as 
though our furnaces were so planned as to pick up the coal 
and air in the cellar and carry them together to the exact 
points in the rooms which we wish warmed and there burn 
them, leaving the heat, but carrying the noxious products 
of combustion back to the cellar to be eliminated by the 
chimney. Thus all the heat is made to do its work in the 
body in place of being largely lost in the surrounding air. 

This condition of heating clearly shows the principles in- 
volved in cooling the air. For the body adapts itself more 
easily toa low temperature than to an excessively high ex- 
treme, so that external aids are equally necessary in cooling 
as in heating. And yet our habits have led us to insist 
strenuously upon the one, while no attention is paid to the 
other. Our civilization has developed so rapidly that we are 
accustomed to insist upon the more obvious necessities 
while those less apparent are disregarded. So the old foot- 
stove and the air so cold that the preacher was surrounded 
by a miniature cloud formed from his own breath, have long 
since vanished from churches, and all public halls are com- 
fortably warmed. A cold hall chills an audience and sends it 
out unceremoniously, leaving the speaker to be greeted by 
empty benches. And yet the same room will be packed on 
asummer evening, with the thermometer standing near 
ninety, and the only manifestation of discomfort will be inces- 
sant fanning, and the casual remark of some perspiring hero 
that ‘‘it is warm.’’ Custom has tabooed the one ; the other 
still persists without attention, though equally removed 
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from comfort and rather the more dangerous of the two. 
Many a germ of disease is implanted in an unsuspecting 
victim in such a heated assembly room ona hot summer’s 
evening. Yet the discomfort of such a hall is no more nec- 
essary to-day than a freezing room in winter. 

To learn what can be done at a very moderate cost, visit 
with me one of the enormous packing houses where a thou- 
sand cattle and five thousand hogs are daily transformed 
into beef and pork. Passing through the cutting room with 
all its disagreeable surroundings, where men like automa- 
tons strip the hide from the carcasses of cattle, and where 
the whole work is done in less time than it takes to de- 
scribe it, we find our way blocked by a solid door half a foot 
in thickness but exceedingly light and evidently built to 
keep heat from passing that way. Suddenly it swings upon 
a pivot in its center and a whiff of chilling air strikes us in 
the face. Entering, along line of sides of beef hanging 
upon hooks over a floor covered with clean saw-dust is all 
that appears, but it seems as though we had moved ina 
minute to the Arctic Circle, and with a shiver, coats are but- 
toned to the chin, while a glance at the thermometer shows. 
that it stands at 38°. Here, surely, is winter, and the at- 
tendant tells us that there is never any variation in that 
room. The air changes a little, of course, but the tempera- 
ture never. Ask the attendant what keeps the room so cold, 
and he points upward to a coil of pipes that exactly resem- 
bles the coils by which buildings are heated with steam. 
But as warm air rises, such coils are put on the floor; now 
they are placed at the ceiling so that the cooled air may fall 
to the floor. And this is all that can be seen in the ‘‘ chill 
room.”’ 

But go thence to the engine room and there we find a 
marvelous device. There is a ponderous engine of two hun- 
dred horse-power whose only work is to drive a pump. This. 
pump takes the invisible gas, ammonia, and, with the enor- 
mous pressure of forty atmospheres, forces it into a tank, 
turning it to a liquid as it enters, and at the same time 
causing it to give forth all its latent energy as heat. That 
tank is surrounded by running water which is warmed by 
the heat given off by the condensed ammonia while the am- 
monia is cooled. Then the liquid ammonia runs through a 
pipe to a large chamber, its entrance to which is carefully 
controlled by a valve so that just the right amount shall en- 
ter. There is no pressure upon the chamber, for the pump. 
exhausts it, and as the liquid ammonia enters, it instantly 
expands back toa gas, but a gas socold that water enter- 
ing would freeze instantly ; but this chamber is surrounded 
by the strongest brine which is chilled to a temperature 
considerably below that of ice. Yet it is so strong that it 
does not freeze. As fast as it is cooled, it is pumped out by 
a common steam pump and forced through the pipes in the 
‘‘chill room,” where it takes the heat from the air, cooling 
it as we found when we entered. 

Now the cooling of the packer’s ‘‘chill room’’ involves 
all the principles essential to cooling buildings. The pure 
air must not be shut out. Man must breathe in summer as 
well as in winter. Impure air, that is air which has been 
vitiated by being breathed, is no cooler than pure. A 
dwelling or a hall is not kept cool by closing the doors and 
windows, thereby shutting out the life-giving oxygen. Heat 
cannot be kept out in that way. The outside of the building 
will be heated either by the direct rays of the sun or by con- 
tact with the heated outside air, and then the heat will creep 
rapidly through the walls, so that very soon the closed room 
becomes a veritable furnace, while the bad air makes it al- 
most a prison pen, stifling and enervating the occupants. 
But what can be done? The packer answers, cool the air as. 
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it enters, just as it is warmed in winter. Close the windows 
and doors, provide a proper place for the pure and cooled 
air to enter and a proper exit for the impure air, and then 
live in temperate luxury though the outside air be in the 
nineties, just as in winter. Artificially cooled air is no 
more difficult to secure in principle than artificially heated 
air, only we are not accustomed to its use. 

It may be asked in passing, whether buildings can not be 
kept cool without cooling the air which enters. They may be 
partially, it is true ; double walls with an inclosed air space 
will do something, just as such an air space aids in keeping 
warm in winter, but it can be only partially effective. Ina 
long continued period of heat, the air in the spaces between 
the walls becomes warmed, then it is no longer sufficient. 
And even then it is open to a serious objection ; such cold 
walls always condense moisture on the inside because warm 
air usually carries more invisible vapor than cold, and so 
soon asthe warm entering air is cooled, it deposits its 
moisture upon the chilling surface. Any device which de- 
pends only upon chilling the air after it enters, possesses 
this serious defect. 

All dwellings, then, must have an abundant supply of 
pure air furnished to the rooms as constantly as in winter. 
They cannot safely be closed from the entrance of air, nor 
can constantly closed shutters be allowed, if health is 
valued. Sunlight seems to be in a large measure nature's 
means of destroying noxious materials. Shut it out and the 
closed room engenders disease and threatens death. But 
sunlight brings heat with it, and its entrance must be neu- 
tralized. This is especially true of sleeping rooms. To 
render a house equally comfortable in summer as in winter, 
some air chilling machine is as essential as a furnace. What 
a field for inventive ingenuity! He who will give us such 
a simple device, and one no more costly than our furnaces, 
will confer an immeasurable boon upon his race and may be 
confident of a proper reward. And the kitchens, which 
must be rendered still more oppressive from the presence of 
a heated range, while the air is burdened with the multi- 
farious odors of cooking, demand these appliances much 
more than do the sitting-rooms and bed-rooms. 

Turn now to the manufactories. What has been done? 
Little, indeed. Almost all provision for the protection of 
the health even of the laborers, leaving all considerations of 
comfort aside, seems to have been confined to the cotton 
mills, and has come, not from any desire to benefit the op- 
eratives, but through an effort to secure slow burning con- 
struction and so to reduce the expense of insurance and the 
loss from fire. The means employed have proved so effect- 
ive that new cotton mills are about the safest class of 
property in existence, despite the inflammability of the ma- 
terials manufactured. But this construction has done away 
with the old tall buildings, where the rooms were so in- 
closed as to render light and air impossible. Low onestory 
buildings have taken their place, but with a second story in 
the form of a monitor roof. The windows of this portion 
being opened on the side away from the sun, afford ample 
means for the passage of the air, keep it pure and prevent 
it from rising above that of the external air. Since this is 
rarely warmer than the temperature at which the work is 
best carried on, nothing further is possible. 

Probably no place demands better care for the laborers 
than shops where metals are worked. The heat from the 
furnaces renders the air oppressive at best. Gases are al- 
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ways escaping that induce disease, so that many classes of 
metal workers are notoriously short-lived. And yet nothing 
is commonly done to secure ventilation, much less to re- 
duce the strain from overheating. Here again is a place 
demanding reform. 

Now it may be objected that cooling the air is beautiful in 
theory, but utterly impracticable. Such an objection might 
have carried weight once, but since efficient means of cool- 
ing have been applied in at least one large hall with success, 
the excuse fails. The plan there adopted is to cool the air 
by passing it through coils of pipe containing cold brine, 
the device of the packing house, and then force it in through 
openings on the sides of the rooms at some distance above 
the heads of the audience. That it may be divided, it en- 
ters through wire screens. The heated impure air is re- 
moved on the same side of the room at the bottom, mainly 
under the first row of seats. When needed, an exhaust fan 
withdraws the air, while a pressure fan forces in the cooled 
air. That hall maintains an equable temperature and com- 
parative comfort during the entire evening. 

But the larger proportion of the world is so situated that 
they must endure the heat. What shall they do? Must 
they simply swelter in the discomfort of the ‘‘dog-days”’? 
About all that is open to isolated homes is to utilize the de- 
vice which was found so valuable when the lamented Gar- 
field was suffering from the assassin's bullet, to wet blankets 
and to hang them up where the air must pass them as it en- 
ters orleavesthe room. Then the evaporation of the water 
materially reduces the temperature of the air in the room. 

But certain precautions are open to all, whose observance 
during heated terms always alleviates the suffering and 
tends to preserve health. These pertain to the hygiene of 
the body. There must be strict attention to the food used, 
but without undue anxiety. This should be varied, princi- 
pally vegetables and fruits, and particular care should be 
taken that they be fresh. Starchy and fatty foods should be 
mainly avoided as they tend to produce heat, and meat 
should be used sparingly, since it is too stimulating. An 
abundance of cooling drinks should be used to supply the 
great quantity of water which escapes as perspiration, but 
these should never be cold enough to chill the body. Ice 
water should always be avoided for that reason. And then 
proper care should be taken to prevent the body from re- 
ceiving a sudden chill when heated. For this reason it is 
best for most persons to wear flannel clothing next the skin, 
however warm may be the external air ; holding consider- 
able air in its pores, it prevents the immediate effects of a 
current, while it is sufficiently porous to allow the perspira- 
tion to escape freely. So it is little warmer than cotton or 
linen fabrics, while it does secure uniformity of temperature. 
If to these precautions, careful and frequent bathing be 
added, most persons can pass any heated term with little 
real suffering, and generally without marked discomfort. 

Perhaps one other requisite should be mentioned, which 
while always essential, is doubly so in heated terms, and 
that is a calm mind. The very conditions of the atmos- 
phere render the body languid. Rest must be secured ; but 
harassing care, distrust of others, lack of faith in personal 
character and-in God, will produce such discomfort as to 
undermine the most vigorous constitution. Then these 
essentials must be secured first. They are the foundation. 
Those principles especially enforced above are built upoa 
this, as a superstructure. 
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BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


When I am sad and weary, and the eyes 

Of one I honor rest upon my eyes, 

And as the sky her face shines with her cheer, 
And tenderly she answers to my sighs, 

Words simply kind, so that my heavy fear 

Is turned to gratefulness ; and with replies 
That lead me farther into friendship’s land 
She smiles and promises a fairer year,— 

I feel as if an angel held my hand. 





MADAME 
BY 


The time is one hundred years ago, the place a brilliant 
salon of Paris. Prominent in the company stand a couple 
in animated conversation. The lady isa plain person: her 
mouth is large, her features bold, her manners brusque, her 
voice harsh, her dress careless, and she twirls in her fingers 
a sprig of green. She has fine eyes, however, a splendid 
head of hair, and noble arms and shoulders. Her companion 
is an American, a handsome man in spite of the loss ofa leg. 
He has a humorous, quizzical expression, a keen eye, full 
His name is Gouverneur Morris and he is in 
He looks as if he would be a success at 
making either love or bargains. Madame de Staél, for this 
is the lady’s name, is plying him with questions. Has he 
not written a book on the American Constitution? No, he did 
his part in aiding in framing the Constitution. How did he 
lose his leg ? Unfortunately not in the service of his country. 
More of the same nature follows. Mr. Morris who is study- 
ing French society as well as attending to business, goes 
home to record this conversation in his diary and to make 
comments on it which show him to think the lady a rather 
amusing character. Her position, however, Morris tacitly 
recognizes as prominent andimportant. She is, in fact, the 
wife of the Swedish minister in France, the Baron de Staél- 
Holstein. Her father, M. Necker, is the French minister 
of finance to Louis XVI., her mother, a woman who is 
famous in Paris for her beauty and culture, and, most un- 
usual at that time, her austere virtue and active philan- 
thropy. 

The twenty-three years which Germaine de Staél has lived 
have been full of rich social and intellectual experiences. At 
her birth her father, a man of spotless character, was a part- 
ner in the most famous French banking house of the times, 
the Thellusons, and her mother, who had the distinction of 
being the heroine of the historian Gibbon’s only love affair, 
was the center of a salon in which gathered weekly such 
men as Diderot, the encyclopedist, D’ Alembert, the philoso- 
pher, Marmontel, the critic, Buffon, the naturalist, the 
Abbé Galiani, political economist, the German wit, Baron 
Grimm, Abbé Morellet, the /it#érateur, men of the brightest 
wits, quickest tongues, and most solid accomplishments in 
all France. As soon as little Germaine could sit squarely 
on a stool she was allowed to join the throng, and before she 
was twelve she made a fine reputation as a listener and 
a talker, the cleverest men of Paris paying her homage. 

Madame Necker enchanted with the brilliancy of her 
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daughter turned her mind to her education, a subject on 
which she had theories,—not including natural development. 
She held Germaine rigidly to her system and encouraged 
her conversation with the /aditués of her salon. Thechild’s 
wonderful mind grasped everything laid before it ; more, she 
transformed everything. Her heart was as sensitive as her 
mind ; she was filled with despair at reproach or neglect, 
with the most passionate fondness at attention and appre- 
ciation. The pitch at which her nature stood had its effects. 
Her health began to fail. The physician ordered no books, 
and out-of-door life. She was turned loose at St. Ouen, a 
few miles from Paris, where the Neckers had a summer 
home. 

Madame Necker disappointed at the failure of her ‘‘ sys- 
tem,’’ looked coldly on her daughter’s freedom. Germaine 
was deeply hurt at her mother’s reproachful mien and turned 
to her father. M. Necker when his daughter was about 
six years old had given up private banking for public finan- 
ciering. His wealth, integrity, and his publications on 
finance led to his appointment as Director-General of the 
treasury, but the reforms he instituted made him enemies, 
and in 1781 he fell from power. This was at the time of 
Germaine’s emancipation and the two soon became boon 
companions. 

Five years pass and Germaine has become a woman of 
twenty. Asaconversationalist she is considered unparalled. 
Her é/ogues and portraits (it was the fashion of the day to 
write and read in the salons sketches of one’s friends) were 
famous. She had done some respectable literary work. 
Every record left of her at this period is extravagant in her 
praises. 

But a girl must marry. Madame Necker reasoned that as 
Germaine was a marvelous creature and would have seventy 
thousand dollars a year, she ought to marry soastodoa 
good deal for the family, which, though she had tried hard 
to prove otherwise, was purely bourgeois. Madame Necker’s 
choice was young William Pitt of England, afterward so 
famous as a statesman and orator. But Germaine would 
not think of him. There were other equally desirable suit- 
ors. At last, after much negotiation, the matter was set- 
tled, and Germaine Necker became in 1786 the Baroness de 
Staél-Holstein. The Baron’s chief claim on posterity’s at- 
tention is that he was the husband of his wife. 

When Morris met Germaine in Paris she was one of the 
most influential women of the city. She had the entrée of 
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the court. Her mother’s salon was really hers, as Madame 
Necker was giving most of her time to the hospitals, and so 
brilliant had she made it that Morris calls it a chamber of 
Apollo, a chambre ardente. There was everything in the in- 
tellectual and social atmosphere of the time to stimulate a 
sensitive, vibrative nature like hers. The Revolution had 
begun, the Bastile had fallen. The wildest theories received 
applause. A party could be formed for any scheme. Phi- 
losophy and religion were in a chaotic state. Mesmerism 
was mystifying society. Madame de Staél’s active mind 
grasped with extraordinary penetration and justice all the 
contradictory impulses and opinions afloat. 

She was not less distinguished for the goodness of her 
heart and her intense friendships. For her father she had a 
devotion so idolatrous that it was romantic. Morris called it 
‘exuberant vanity,’’ and quotes her as saying that wisdom 
is a very rare quality, and she knows of no one who pos- 
sesses it in a superlative degree except her father. 

But he was far from comprehending the rich love which 
Germaine de Staél bestowed upon those dear to her. Her 
relations with the men of her salon he mistook as he 
did her attitude toward her father. Her marriage had 
been a purely business transaction. In no degree did 
her husband satisfy her ardent heart. Her conviction 
that the highest happiness is found in a satisfying mar- 
riage was not in harmony with her experience. In the men 
who thronged her salon and whose hearts and minds 
matched her own she sought a completer intellectual and 


spiritual union. The most devoted of her friends at this 


period was the gallant Count de Narbonne, who like herself 
was at the beginning of the Revolution a Constitutionalist. 
Morris always spoke of Narbonne as her lover and gives 


several anecdotes which sound very flippant. But Morris 
himself was flirting when he wrote and saw no deeper in 
those around him. Madame de Staél’s relations were far from 
light or vulgar.. They were in the best sense, friendships. 
Whenever she met a nature which appealed in any way to 
her own, she turned frankly to it. She claimed close sym- 
pathy as a natural right. 

But the Revolution advances, and Madame de Staél be- 
gins to feel its power. Her father who had been called to 
his position as minister of finance in 1788 is obliged to re- 
signin 1790. The atrocious outrages against the nobility 
begin. Madame de Staél sees her friends in danger of their 
lives, and she makes the most strenuous efforts to save 
them. Narbonne, Jancourt, and Lally-Tollendal are among 
those whom she saves at this time. But her activity en- 
dangers her own life. She attempts to leave Paris in a 
coach and six, is arrested and taken to the Hdétel de Ville 
whence few now go save tothe guillotine. After a short 
imprisonment she escapes and joins her father at his es- 
tate, Coppet, in Switzerland. 

The chateau at Coppet stands above Lake Geneva. In 
the magnificent sweep it commands, fall the lake, the city, 
and the mountains of Savoy. Here, though surrounded by 
her family, the splendid beauty of the spot, and having ac- 
cess to the cultured society of Geneva, Madame de Staél can 
find no peace. Paris, its salons, its passionate vivacity, its 
impetuous, spontaneous naturalness have been her life 
since she can remember. Now she longs for its very hor- 
rors, since they drag down so many of her friends. Her 
exertions to secure passports for them are tireless. But her 
craving for conversation and companionship at last mas- 
tered her and she went to England to join a company of 
emigrés who had taken a country seat, Juniper Hall, at 
Mickleham in Surrey. Talleyrand, Narbonne, the Duc de 
Montmorency, and General D’Arblay, all from her circle of 
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intimate friends, are there. This brilliant company was an 
amazement to the English who joined it, Fannie Burney, 
the fashionable novelist of the day, declaring that she had 
never heard conversation before. 

Two classes of proscribed Frenchmen were scattered over 
Europe, the Royalist and the Moderate Republicans, who 
had encouraged the Revolution in its beginning as a method 
of reform. The Neckers were of the latter class and they 
gathered about them at Coppet many sympathetic friends. 
The place rapidly became famous for the brilliancy of its 
coterie. Madame de Staél whose stay in England was but 
for a few months was doing for it what Goethe and Schil- 
ler did for Weimar, and Voltaire, for Ferney. Morris, 
who since we met him in Paris, has served a term as 
United States Minister to France, has seen the atrocities of 
the Revolution, and who is now only lingering in Europe 
because the situation is so interesting, comes there in 1794, 
and finds a ‘‘little French society which live at her expense 
and are as gay as circumstances will permit.”’ 

But aturn iscoming. On the 28th of July, 1794, Robes- 
pierre fell. Tothe Reign of Terror succeeded a hysterical 
gaiety. Slowly, and not without spasms of revolt and mur- 
der, the Nation regained self-control. Reason was firmly 
enough seated by August, 1795, to admit of a government. It 
was called the Directory. Sweden was the first country to 
recognize the newrepublic, and in October, ’95, Baron deStaél 
was returned. Paris was once more opened to Madame. She 
came in haste and opened a salon which at once becomes pow- 
erful and popular. Her Republican principles—for she now 
avowed thorough Republicanism — governed the politics of 
her salon, and made it the headquarters of the best talent 
of that party. Buta friend was always dearer than an idea 
to this woman of ideas, and all her friends of anti-Revolu- 
tionary days were welcomed. Many of those she loved 
were proscribed, and she intrigued incessantly to secure 
their return and with much success; among those she 
brought back were Talleyrand and Dupont de Nemours. 
This ‘‘ pernicious activity ’’ exposed her to new perils, and she 
was denounced from the Tribune, but defended. Later she 
was sentenced to leave France, but the Baron de Staél man- 
aged to save her. 

After the fall of Robespierre, when Madame de Staél adopted 
Republicanism she had said, ‘‘ France can never become a 
mixed monarchy without passing through a military despot- 
ism.’’ While the Directory is governing France, the armies of 
France, under Napoleon Bonaparte, are preparing the despot 
to carry out her prophecy. -In 1799 the French army returned 
from Egypt. Its leader was the hero of the nation. It wasa 
simple matter for him to make the coup a’ état by which 
the Directory was overturned and he made First Consul. 
Madame de Staél, who, in the earlier portion of Napoleon's 
career, had hoped to find in him liberal and patriotic princi- 
ples, but had been bitterly disappointed, could not be too 
harsh against his usurpation. She inspired her circle, 
which had the importance of a party, with revolt, and she 
inflamed her brilliant and fascinating friend, Benjamin 
Constant, whom Napoleon had placed in the Tribunate, 
until he dared use his splendid eloquence openly against 
the government. 

Napoleon had never admired Madame de Staél. Women 
were created for two purposes, in his opinion, to bear 
children, and to please men. When Madame de Staél, 
her bonnet crooked, her gown awry, her eyes aflame, 
came flying up to him, bent on discovering his opinion, 
he promptly concluded she was the kind of woman 
society had no use for, and he bluffly let his disapproval 
of her be known. Nevertheless, he knew her influence, 
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and after he seized the government he sent his brother, 
to promise her anything she wanted if she would stand 
by him. Her reply is famous: ‘‘It is not what I want 
but what I ¢hink.”’ Here was a new experience for the 
First Consul: a woman, and in his way. It was too 
subtile for him. He was a muscle, she an intellect. He 
had no guns for riddling ideas. 

Constant’s first speech of open defiance emptied Madame 
de Staél’s salon. It was only foratime. In 1800 she pub- 
lished her ‘‘ Literature in Relation to Social Institutions.”’ 
It is a work of wonderful suggestiveness, of bold generali- 
ties and daring grasp, and it made a sensation. Prior to 
this time her main literary work had been a school-girl 
story, an immature set of reflections on Rousseau, and a 
promising study of the ‘‘ Influence of the Passions on Lit- 
erature;’’? but the new work was strong, original, bold. 
De Fontaine, De Gerando, and Chateaubriand discussed it. 
By the force of her genius she conquered Napoleon. Her 
salon was again full. She recovered what she declared to 
be the most exquisite pleasure of her life—conversing in 
Paris. 

She had paid no tribute to Napoleon in the “ Litera- 
ture.’”’ Indeed, she had written sentences there which 
showed that she believed in forces more powerful and more 
permanent than the Little Corsican’s bullets. He took his 
revenge in a Napoleonic way. Her friends were bullied 
into cutting her as Talleyrand—who owed his return to 
France and his position to her—did, or were ostracised 
socially. She herself was finally ordered to within forty 
leagues of Paris. The exile thus begun was continued 
until 1814. 

Contemptible as was Napoleon’s exile of Madame de 
Staél, her subsequent resistance to him was thoroughly un- 
dignified and unnecessary. She had the satisfaction of 
having made a heroic stand against him. She knew the 
power of her pen. The only limit put on her movements 
was to prevent her coming within forty leagues of Paris. 
But she wailed vehemently and melodramatically under 
this restraint. To most persons to live above Lake Geneva, 
the center of a devoted, almost adoring, circle of great 
minds, would be life at the best. Common sense would say 
that a woman who could go as an exile from Paris into the 
court of Weimar and Berlin as the honored guest of kings 
and queens, poets and savants, associating with Schiller 
and Goethe, and carrying away as tutor to her children 
such a man as Auguste Schlegel—all this she did in the 
winter of 1803-4—had still something to live for. But 
Madame de Staél could endure no limitations. She made 
no compromises. She refused to accept the semi-sensual, 
semi-intellectual solution to which most of the world 
agrees. She demanded the completest liberty and fullest 
satisfaction. When she failed she was openly inconsolable. 

But without the struggle against exile it is doubtful if 
she would have left the world what she has. Her grief over 
her father’s death, which occurred early in 1804, and her 
longing for Paris induced her to spend the winter of 1804-5 
in Italy, the result of which was her novel ‘‘Corinne,”’ her only 
great novel for ‘‘ Delphine,’ published in 1802, is feverish 
and unsatisfactory. ‘‘Corinne”’ set intellectual Europe 
aflame. It is a novel which, rare thing, is still readable. 
Though the sentiment is full an octave too high, and the 
Style extravagant for present taste, its matter is of the deepest 
interest, the more so because in ‘‘ Corinne’’ we have so much 
of Madame de Staél. 

It is to exile, again, that we owe her finest production, 
the ‘‘Germany.’’ This splendid survey of a country then 
unrecognized by Europe, was published in Paris in 1810. 
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The censors let her book pass, and she read the proof sheets. 
When the first edition of ten thousand copies was ready 
for distribution, the police took them to cut to pieces. A 
MS. was saved. It had been her plan to leave for America 
as soon as ‘‘Germany’’ was out, but she was too over- 
whelmed now for that. ‘‘Trailing the wing like La Fon- 
taine’s dove,’’ as she says, she went to Coppet, but not to 
struggle as we should expect. She seems a new creature. 
In a few months we find her writing to her beautiful friend, 
Madame Récamier, ‘‘I experience at times a sort of calm 
which certainly comes not from myself, but from God.’’ 
Madame de Staél, like many another woman, had discov- 
ered the consolations of religion through the medium of a 
lover. She had been divorced from the Baron de Staél in 
1797. In 1811 she was secretly married to a French officer, 
Rocca by name. He was a handsome man with an inter- 
esting story of bravery and honorable wounds, deeply in 
love with her and determined to make her love him. He 
succeeded, in spite of the fact that he was twenty-two and 
she forty-five. This union brought her the deepest happi- 
ness she had ever known. It is usually called a “ ridicu- 
lous marriage,’’ but if marriage be judged by the degree of 
contentment and of spiritual development it causes, Madame 
de Staél’s was far from ridiculous. 

But there was no peace for her while Napoleon lived. 
He feared she would go to England and write against 
the government, and he forbade her going more than 
two leagues from Coppet. The Prefect of Geneva was 
dismissed for kindnesses shown to her. Montmorency, 
Schlegel, and Madame Récamier were exiled for their 
friendship to her. It was intolerable, and she determined 
to fly to England by the roundabout route of Russia 
and Sweden, a feat she accomplished in the year 1812-13. 
After reaching Russia her flight became a triumphal tour. 
On reaching London she brought out the ‘‘Germany.’’ What 
De Tocqueville and Bryce have done for American political in- 
stitutions, Madame de Stdel did for German literature and 
society. Indeed, her book introduced Germany to Europe, 
beginning the work which Carlyle finished. 

Courted and honored in London she, nevertheless, has- 
tened with joy to Paris when the powers of Europe drove 
Napoleon from France in 1814. Her salon was re-established 
in all its old glory. Louis XVIII. covered her with honors. 
Her old friends flocked about her. Life was worth living 
again, save that her health was poor. Then, like a rocket, 
Napoleon dropped on the scene, in March, 1815. This was 
but for the Hundred Days. Then Waterloo opened France 
to her forever. Another terror stood inher way. Rocca was 
slowly dying and her own health was going. She sought 
Italy, hoping that the climate might benefit them both. It 
was in vain. Coppet sees her at intervals, and the company 
is more brilliant than ever for Byron is there. In the 
winter of 1816 she returns to Paris. A wonderful company 
gathered about her: the Duke of Wellington, Sir Humphry 
and Lady Davy, Humboldt, Lafayette, Chateaubriand, Tal- 
leyrand, Constant, Sismondi, Schlegel, Canova, Barante, 
Madame Récamier, Ticknor. But it was plain she was 
dying now and would go before Rocca. By spring she was 
confined to her chamber, and on July 14; 1817, she died. 

Her restless, dazzling, unsatisfied life was done, but the 
world had not yet had the full fruit of her exile and her 
suffering. In 1818 her ‘‘ Considerations on the French 
Revolution’? was published, a marvelous work in many 
respects, and of great influence on modern French liberal- 
ism. It was begun as a defense of Necker, whose inade- 
quacy for the situation in 1790 Madame de Staél could never 
see. When she had a point to make in favor of a friend, 
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she was a capital practical politician, but she could never 
recognize that her father lacked this essential quality. 
‘“Ten Years of Exile’ followed the ‘‘ Considerations,’’ a 
running, dashing account of Napoleon’s treatment of her, 
and her wanderings in consequence. Both works she left 
unfinished. 

Generous to the point of self-sacrifice, loyal to friends, 
just to toes, true to her own impulses, sincere in heart, and 
brilliant in intellect, Germaine de Staél is, nevertheless, an 
unsatisfactory character. Her constant state of expansive- 
ness, her lavish admiration of everybody, her demand for 
sympathy, her ‘‘unconscionable insatiability of talking 
and shining,’’ as Byron put it, her incessant thinking, were 
too much for ordinary human nature, and, indeed, for most 
natures above the ordinary, for the first opinion great 
minds formed of her was usually like Heine’s, a ‘‘ whirlwind 
in petticoats.’’ Though they all sooner or later recognized 
that what we might call the ‘‘gush’’ of her nature, was 
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from no shallow pool, but the outpouring of a deep, pure, 
and stimulating fountain, and concluded, like Morris, that 
she was a ‘‘woman of wonderful wit and above vulgar 
prejudices of every kind.’’ One quality she lacked, that 
repose of soul which finds in spiritual communion, in 
nature, in poetry, in art, the satisfaction which human fel- 
lowship almost always fails to give. She never compre- 
hended this serene height. She longed for companionship, 
even in the presence of Mt. Blanc, and declared that she 
would go a hundred miles to meet a new mind, when she 
would not open the window to gaze on the Bay of Naples. 
Religion was a matter of the intellect to her, poetry a thing 
to be analyzed, art a subject for moral reflection and his- 
torical association. Ideas and friends, they alone satisfied 
her. When her exile limited them, she knew not how to 
open her soul to higher things. Then this woman, whose 
capacity for happiness was so magnificent, became, of all 
creatures, the most miserable. 
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The solution of the problem, where to study, so simple in 
France, owing to the pre-eminence of the University of 
Paris, is much more difficult when applied to Germany. In 
general the American student allows his choice to be guided 
by the instructors of his home college, who have either 
studied in Germany and thus become attached to a particu- 
lar locality, or who recognize the superior ability in his 
specialty of some one professor. Toinsure a good linguist- 
ic preparation for the lectures in view, it is the usual cus- 
tom to leave this country at the close of the academic year 
and, settling down in some city or village of Hanover, 
Brunswick, or Hessen—where by common consent the best 
German is spoken by all classes of society—to pass the 
summer months in the study of the language and the new 
habits of life which are to be temporarily adopted. No 
more delightful introduction to foreign’ manners can be 
made. The hospitality of the family hearth, freely offered 
to the stranger of good antecedents, invariably attaches him 
to a European home that in a great degree takes the place 
of the one he has left across the water. Continual excur- 
sions by rail or on foot to inviting retreats near at hand, or 
to the valleys and gorges of the Hartz Mountains, in which 
nestle the curious old medizeval capitals of the Roman em- 
perors ; afternoon concerts and evening promenades for the 
intervening days of repose, lend a novel variety to the change 
in life. In the quiet of the social circle learned disquisitions 
on political affairs, the villainy of the fickle French, the 
cunning of the barbarous Russian, stimulate the acquisition 
of the vernacular, and, with the daily recreations, combine 
to bring too soon the opening days of the winter semester. 
But the newly-found friends prove constant ones, and, in 
the short vacations, extend to the exile as cordial a wel- 
come as did the kindred of his college days. 

Unless the choice of the student has been beforehand de- 
termined, not a little judgment is required to select some 
one university from among the number that are yearly rep- 
resented, with their courses and lecturers, in the general 
calendar. Within the German Empire there are to-day 
twenty such institutions—of which that at Munich bears the 
technical name of academy—all possessing the four facul- 
ties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. There 
is also the Academy of Miinster which has but two faculties, 


those of Catholic Theology and of Philosophy. In certain 
of these foundations the faculty of Philosophy, which in- 
cludes the greatest number of subjects, from forestry to 
philology, and which teaches what are generally termed 
the arts and sciences, is subdivided, but on lines that vary 
with the needs and purposes of the governing body and 
which, therefore, cannot be concisely indicated. In addition 
to the above there are the Austrian and Swiss universities— 
excepting that of Geneva where French is the language of 
instruction—and one Russian, at Dorpat, all of which can 
be claimed as German institutions and are attended by 
students of the empire. This is particularly the case with 
Vienna whose medical faculty and hospital facilities divide 
with Paris the preference of the American students of 
medicine. 

Restricting our field to Germany proper, we find in 
her twenty schools some twenty-six thousand students, of 
whom over twelve hundred are foreigners, the Russians 
leading, closely pressed by the Swiss, Austrians, and Ameri- 
cans, in numbers that do not vary far from two hundred for 
each nation. As might be supposed, the largest towns con- 
tain the largest institutions. The modern university, like the 
medizeval, appears to demand the multiplicity of industrial 
life. The University of Berlin numbers over five thousand stu- 
dents, those of Leipzig and Munich more than three thou- 
sand each. To resist this tendency toward the distinct- 
ively urban foundations, favored to the utmost by the 
states which they peculiarly represent, the institutions of 
the smaller central powers, and those less fostered by the 
pride of dynasty, exert themselves to excel in some one 
specialty,—in which effort they are often aided by tradition 
and habit. Thus, in 1887, in spite of the greatly superior 
aggregate of the three universities noted above, certain of 
the provincial faculties had successfully maintained, not 
merely a relative, but even an absolute pre-eminence. The 
order of attendance in Theology (both Protestant and 
Catholic faculties being reckoned together, when in the 
same institution) was, Berlin (794), Leipzig (672), Halle 
(598), Tiibingen (514). In Law, the capitals of the largest 
two states come first, Berlin (1,282), Munich (1,136), fol- 
lowed by Leipzig (738), and Tiibingen, a bad fourth (348). 
In Medicine, the capitals again lead, but in reversed order : 
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Munich (1,350), Berlin (1,297), Wiirzburg, however, has here 
a specialty, (935), which puts her ahead of Leipzig (781). In 
Philosophy, Berlin (1,984), and Leipzig (1,040) leave the 
others far in the rear. 

Fluctuations in the student body occur from decade 
to decade, but as a rule there is a steady increase. In 
the faculty of Philosophy this increase is due largely to 
the development of science and to the philological in- 
vestigation of the modern languages. The astonishing 
growth of the faculty of Theology, which has more than 
doubled since 1880 (from under two thousand to over four), 
cannot be explained so readily. Moreover, certain institu- 
tions are especially noted for particular studies in the faculty 
of Philosophy, owing to the ability of the leading profess- 
ors in those studies. In Chemistry, Gottingen formerly 
led ; now the scepter has passed to Munich. Berlin is re- 
nowned for Physics and Classical Philology, Heidelberg and 
Munich for Geology. Leipzig has the reputation of harbor- 
ing the hardest workers, Heidelberg for suffering the most 
indolent. Few of the German universities have funds of 
their own, but are supported mainly by the state. The one 
institution to which the government has been lavish in 
buildings and professors, Strasburg, gains but slowly in num- 
bers, owing to the indifference or latent hostility of the citi- 
zens, which serves to dampen the genial ardor of student life. 

The expense of a year’s course at a German university 
depends somewhat on the locality, Berlin, for instance, con- 
trasted with Freiburg. The average can be determined by 
a comparison of Heidelberg, Gottingen, and Leipzig. A 
good room costs from four to five dollars a month, hired by 
the semester. Board does not vary far from fifty marks a 
month, the breakfast prepared in the room, the supper 
eaten with friends, and the dinner taken at a /able d’héle or 
restaurant. Other necessary expenses bring the total out- 
lay to perhaps twenty dollars a month. The demands for 
tuition depend on the number of courses followed. The 
year is divided into two semesters, the first extending from 
the middle of October to the middle of March theoretically, 
but really broken off at both ends; the second from the mid- 
dle of April to the middle of August, also falling short in 
practice. Each student is required to attend at least one 
course of lectures, and may attend as many as he cares to 
take. For each course a fee of twenty-five or thirty marks 
is required, which goes to the professor directing that 
course. Thus, for the usual three courses a day, the fees 
would amount to ninety marks a semester, or to one hun- 
dred and eighty for the year. (The expenses attending 
the taking of a degree do not fall far short of six hundred 
marks.) The university requires a matriculation fee of 
twenty marks and in return delivers a student’s card and a 
pass-book to be signed at the beginning and end of the 
semester by the several professors. For an American can- 
didate a diploma is sufficient evidence of fitness to matricu- 
late. 

Consequent upon the number and uniform high stand- 
ing of the universities, migrations of students from one 
to the other occur semi-annually, and thus the most emi- 
nent men in a particular science can be heard by every 
student of that science. As a rule the Americans, whether 
from habit or from a desire to save time, remain in the same 
place from the beginning to the end of their three years’ 
course. They soon form associations both with their own 
countrymen and with the Germans themselves, whose 
feelings of comradeship welcome and invite the most 
averse or retiring Anglo-Saxon. Especially in the vaca- 
tions are these friendships of pleasure and profit, while 
the Christmas holidays are passed with the family that has 


guided the first lispings in the unknown tongue, and 
which now in wonder admires the progress made since the 
autumnal leave-taking; and while the long Easter vacation is 
not unfrequently employed in a trip to Venice, Rome, and 
Florence, the short recess at Pentecost sees the American, 
guided by his German companion, knapsack on back and 
stick in hand, setting out fora week’s ramble in the Black 
Forest, in the Hartz, or in Saxon Switzerland. The 
month of August brings larger ambitions and higher goals: 
Lake Leman, Mont Blanc, Fermatt, the Yungfrau, the 
Forest Cantons, the Engadine, or the Tyrol. 

Nor is all the interest in the outside world confined to 
vacations. While the situation of many of the universities 
is not particularly attractive, as those in Berlin or Halle, 
others, as Heidelberg, Tiibingen, or Freiburg, are highly 
favored in scenery, and on that account are frequented 
rather in the summer semester. Especially is this true of 
Heidelberg, built along the river valley, where it widens to 
the broad plain of the Rhine, with the famous castle at its 
back, seated high above the town. Other cities, as Leipzig 
and Gottingen, while not presenting natural advantages, 
are strongly associated with great events of the past. 

Though the outside of student life is thus rendered at- 
tractive and inspiring, there is in the unseen undercurrent a 
still greater charm. Around the old foundations of the 
quiet towns, whose life is centered in their school of learn- 
ing, have grown up many usages and customs which in 
many cases preserve memories of feudalism. Wereadin the 
oldest sketches of Teutonic manners that the Germans 
were fond of songs in the mead-hall. In the universities, this 
feature of the race, in the lapse of centuries, has become 
closely bound up with its patriotic feelings, its desire for 
German unity. Accordingly in the students’ song-books 
are collected poems and melodies of every generation and of 
subjects that startlingly contrast; hymns to Allemannia 
and odes to Bacchus the Giver; the finest verse of K6rner 
and Uhland side by side with macaronic ditties and street 
doggerel, improved upon by learned minds. To preserve 
still further the legacies of former times there are found in 
the various institutions associations of students, formed on 
the past models and distinguished by peculiar features. These 
are generally known as the Corps. As characteristic signs 
their members wear a round cap without visor, and a sash 
passing over the shoulder. The colors of this dress desig- 
nate the particular Corps. All members of these societies 
are bound to fight duels with rapiers whenever their captains 
demand, or whenever, for any reason, they are challenged. 
As arule they represent the wealthy and indolent element 
of the student world, and, though much talked about, are, 
in fact, relatively few in numbers. In a university of a 
thousand to fifteen hundred students may be found per- 
haps seven or eight Corps, having from ninety to a hundred 
adherents. 

Other associations, while less noised abroad, exist in 
abundance. Organized either for scientific, literary, or 
even musical ends, or for social purposes, they answer 
rather the notion of clubs than that of the Greek letter 
fraternities of our American -colleges. As a rule the 
force of academic tradition compels all the members of 
every such club to meet weekly in the solemn conclave 
known as the Anezfe. On days of extraordinary festivity 
these smaller bodies unite in one grand assembly, popu- 
larly termed the Commers. The code of beer drinking 
among the students is quite elaborate, yet the actual fact is 
much less complicated than the terms employed. Often a 
Kneipe or a Commers is accompanied by the reading of a 
journal, the Bzerzeitung, in which the various events of the 
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time are parodied, the adventures of the members humor- 
ously related, and even their personal failings satirized, 
sometimes in verse. It is, however, not to be supposed 
that the amusements of German students are mainly con- 
vivial. There are the private gymnastic societies for the 
athletic, the billiard tables for the less energetic, and that 
amusement, dear to the masculine part of the nation, bowl- 
ing. On Saturdays and Sundays excursions on foot or by 
wagon are the rule, and for daily open air exercise the 
Wall of Géttingen and the Philosophers’ Way at Heidel- 
berg are famous the world over. 

Not the least pleasing part of the student life of Germany 
are the relations which instructors and instructed bear to 
each other. While many of the professors are already past 
the time of life when the world outside of their profession 
interests them, they almost without exception maintain 
toward their own hearers a cordial and even friendly bear- 
ing. This intercourse is strengthened in many depart- 
ments by the seminaries where the best men are admitted 
to personal contact with the leading professor, who thus 
himself directs their investigations in weekly reunions. A 
system of separate libraries further contributes to make the 
student feel that he is a part of the general organism and 
his seminary room becomes invariably the scene of his 
daily labors. Furthermore, the class of Privat Docenten, 
young men who have already taken a degree and are in 
training for a professorship, bring together the extremes of 
the academic world. 

Formerly the universities represented the advanced senti- 
ment in politics. In times of excitement the prevailing 


unrest often gave rise to public demonstrations of which 
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the streets of the town were witnesses and which invariably 
resulted in the waylaying of the citizens, the Philistines of 
student slang. The rivalry of the Corps was another source 
of disorder whenever the wearers of opposing colors met 
on the highway, or whenever they, as a body, or the non- 
Corps students, the Wilden, had grievances to be avenged. 
Until recently street encounters were encouraged by the 
survival of that feudal institution known as the University 
Court, which claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the candi- 
dates of its various faculties, and which punished misde- 
meanors after its own manner. The official decree of 1878 
abolished or restricted the administration of this tribunal 
and made both the elect and the Philistine amenable to the 
same law, a reform the more imperceptible as the unifica- 
tion of Germany had previously removed the chief cause of 
university agitation. Now in the chief festivities of the 
year, such as the opening of the courses at Leipzig or the 
farewell to the town at Heidelberg, students and citizens 
unite to make the occasion imposing. But though softened 
in the manners and less Ishmaelitish than in former times, 
the German still considers his three years at the university 
the poetry of his existence. Intervening, as it does, be- 
tween the drudgery of the gymnasium machine and a care- 
worn and laborious future career, made still more dreary by 
the excessive competition of the present day, the sober man 
of affairs, isolated in some provincial town, looks ever back 
upon it as the golden age that does not return, the period of 
merry and true comradeship that has passed, while in his 
ears sounds the foreboding refrain of the student song : 
‘*O jerum, jerum, jerum, 
O quae mutatio rerum !”’ 
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BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


‘* When the birds fly past 
And the chimes ring fast 
And the long spring shadows sweet shadow cast,”’ 

comes the most attractive time of year to the bird-lover,— 
the baby-days, when the labors and anxieties of the nest 
being over, proud and happy parents bring forward their 
tender younglings all unused to the ways of the world, and 
carry on their training before our eyes. 

First to come upon the scene of last summer's studies was 
the brown thrush family. For some time the head of the 
household had made the grove a regular resting place in his 
daily round. He always entered in silence, alighted on the 
lowest limb of a tree, and hopped lightly, step by step, to 
the top where he sang softly a few delightful and tantaliz- 
ing strains. In a moment he dropped to the ground, utter- 
ing a liquid note or two as he went, and threw into his work 
of digging among the dead leaves, the same suppressed ve- 
hemence he had put into his song. Not unfrequently he 
came into collision with a sparrow mob that claimed to own 
that piece of wood, and his way of dealing with them was an 
ever fresh satisfaction. He stood quiet, though the crouch- 
ing attitude and the significant twitches of his expressive 
tail, indicated very clearly to one who knew him that he was 
far from calm inside ; that he was merely biding his time. 
His tranquil manner misled the vulgar foe; that they mis- 
took it for cowardice was obvious. Nearer, and still nearer, 
they drew, surrounded him, and seemed about to fall upon 
him in a body, when he suddenly wheeled, and like a flash 
of light dashed right and left almost simultaneously, as if 


he had become two birds, and the impertinent enemy fairly 
vanished before him. 

Like many another bird, however, the thrasher although 
not afraid of sparrows, disliked a continual row. He had 
gradually ceased to come into the neighborhood, and I feared 
I should neither see nor (what was worse) hear him again. 
But one morning he presented himself with two youngsters, 
so brimful of joy that he quite forgot his previous caution 
and reserve. They perched in plain sight on the fence, and 
while the little ones clumsily struggled to maintain their 
footing, the father turned his head this side and that, jerked 
his tail, and uttered a low cry as muchas to say, ‘‘ Can any- 
body beat that pair now ?”’ 

Ina moment he fell to the serious work of filling their 
hungry mouths. Being very wide awake, the young birds 
readily saw where supplies came from, and then they ac- 
companied their parent to the ground, following every step, 
as he dug almost without ceasing. After a tolerably solid 
repast of large white grubs, he slipped away from the dear 
beggars, disappeared on the other side of the fence, and be- 
fore they recovered from their bewilderment at finding them- 
selves deserted, returned bearing in his beak a strawberry. 
The young thrush received the dainty eagerly, but finding it 
too big to swallow, beat it on the fence as if it were a worm. 
Of course it parted, and a piece fell to the ground, which 
the waiting parent went after, and administered as a 
second mouthful. 

For a long time the little ones were fed on the fence, and 
the father was so happy that every few minutes he was 
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forced to retire behind a neighboring tree and ‘‘ make glad- 
ness musical upon the other side.”’ 

After that morning the thrasher came daily to the place, 
and a dessert of strawberries invariably followed the more 
substantial meal, but never again did he bring more than 
one of his family with him. 

One morning the brown thrush baby, who had been rap- 
idly growing self-reliant, came alone for the first time. It 
was interesting to watch him, running along the tops of the 
pickets ; searching in the hot grass till out of breath for 
something to eat ; looking around in a surprised way, as if 
wondering why the food did not come ; making a dash, with 
childlike innocence after a strawberry he saw in the mouth 
of a robin, who in amazement leaped a foot in the air ; and 
at last flying to a tree to call and listen for his sire. That 
wise personage, meanwhile, had stolen silently into the 
grove, all dripping from his bath in the bay, and while in- 
dulging in a most elaborate dressing and pluming, had kept 
one eye on the infant in the grass below, apparently to see 
how he got on by himself. When at last the little one stood 
panting and discouraged, he called, a single ‘‘chirp.’’ The 
relieved youngster recognized it and answered, and at once 
flew over to join him. 

This restless young thrasher, excepting that he was per- 
haps somewhat lighter in color and a little less glossy 
of coat, looked at that moment as old as he ever would. 
Nothing but his ingenuous ways, and his soft baby-cry 
‘‘chr-er-er ’’ revealed his tender age. His curiosity when he 
found himself in an unfamiliar place or on a strange tree 
was amusing. He looked up and down, stretching his neck 
in his desire to see everything ; he critically examined the 
tuft of leaves near him ; he peered over and under a neigh- 
boring branch, and then gazed gravely around on the pros- 
pect before him. He flew with ease, and alighted with the 
grace of his family, on the bare trunk of a tree, the straight 
side of a picket, or any other unlikely place for a bird to be 
found. For a week he came and went and was watched and 
studied, but one day the strawberries were gathered in the 
old garden, and the beautiful brown thrush baby appeared 
no more. 

The world was not deserted of bird voices, however. 

‘Swift bright wings flitted in and out 
And happy chirplings were all about.”’ 

For days the wood had resounded with the shrill little 
cries of swallow babies, who alighted on the low trees on the 
border while their busy parents skimmed over the bay or 
the marshy shore, and every few minutes brought food to 
their clamorous offspring. I had a remarkably good oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of this youngster—the 
white bellied swallow. There were dozens of them, and the 
half grown trees were their chosen perches. The droll little 
fellows, with white fluffy breasts, no feet to speak of and 

‘* Built so narrow 
Like the head of an arrow 
To cut the air,”’ 
did not even notice me in my nook under the pines. 

The young could fly very well, and now and then followed 
the parent far out, calling sharply his baby ‘“‘cheep”’ and 
trying to get close to her in the air. Often she turned, met 
and fed him on the wing, and then sailed on, while the 
youngster lagged a little, unable to give his mind to feeding 
and flying atthe sametime. Sometimes the motheravoided 
a too persistent pleader by suddenly rising above him. 
When a little one was at rest, she usually paused before him 
on wing only long enough to poke a mouthful into his wide 
open beak ; occasionally—but not often—she alighted beside 
him for a few moments. 
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Leading out into the water for the use of boatmen, was a 
narrow toot-pier, provided on one side with a hand rail. This 
rail was a convenient rendezvous for all the babies belong- 
ing to the swallow flock, a sort of a community nursery. On 
this they rested from the fatigue of flying ; here they were 
fed, and sometimes gently pushed off the perch afterward, 
as a mild hint to use their wings. 

I wanted to find out whether parents and young knew 
each other. Ofcourse in this crowd it was not possible to 
tell, but a better chance presented in another favorite spot, 
an old post that rose out of the water, eight or ten feet from 
the shore, and so small that it was only comfortable for one, 
although two could stand on it. The post seldom lacked its 
occupant, a baby swallow with head up, looking eagerly into 
the flock above him. This isolated youngling I made my 
special study. Sometimes on the approach of a grown up 
bird, he lifted his wings and opened his mouth, petitioning 
for and plainly expecting food. At other times he paid not 
the least attention to a swallow passing over him, but sat 
composed and silent, though watchful, apparently for the 
right one to come in sight. He was often, though not in- 
variably, fed upon his appeal ; but that proves nothing, for 
it would require the services of a dozen parents to respond 
to every request of a young bird. It not unfrequently hap- 
pened, too, that one of the flock always flying about over 
the water, came very near the little one on the post as if to 
offer him a morsel, but suddenly, when almost upon him, 
wheeled and left,—obviously mistaken. On no such occa- 
sion did that knowing youngster show any expectation of at- 
tention. Againthere would sometimes join him on the post, 
a second young swallow, and, although crowded, they were 
quite contented together. Then I noticed as the elders swept 
over, that sometimes one baby begged, sometimes the other ; 
never both at once. This seemed to indicate that the little 
one knows its parents, for no one familiar with the craving 
hunger and the constant opening of the baby beak to its 
ndtural purveyors, will doubt that when a young bird failed 
to ask, it was because the elder was not its parent. 

An early lesson in many bird lives, is that of following, or 
flying in a flock, for at first the babies of a brood scatter 
wildly, and seem not to have the smallest notion of keeping 
together. The small swallows in the trees near me were 
carefully trained in this. Often while one stood chirping 
vehemently, clearly thinking himself half starved, a grown 
up bird flew close past him, calling in very sweet tones, and 
stopped in plain sight, ten or fifteen feet away. Of course 
the youngster followed at once. But just as he reached the 
side of the parent, that thoughtful tutor took another short 
flight, calling and coaxing as before. This little performance 
was repeated three or four times before the pupil received the 
tid-bits he so urgently desired. 

Other sweet baby-talk in the trees came from the wood- 
pewee. The pewee I had noted from the building of her 
beautiful lichen covered cradle in the crotch of a wildcherry 
tree. The branch, dead and leafless, afforded no screen for 
the brave little mother. Look when one might, in the hot- 
test sunshine or the heaviest rain, there sat the bird quite up 
out of the nest, head erect and eyes eagerly watching for in- 
truders. The pewee for all his tender and melancholy utter- 
ances has a fiery spirit. He hesitates not toclinch witha 
brother pewee, interpolates his sweetest call into the hot 
chases, and even when resting between encounters, spreads 
his tail, flutters his wings, and erects his crest in a most war- 
like manner. The little dame was nota whit less vigilant 
than her spouse. Let but a blackbird pass over and she was 
off in a twinkling, pursuing him, pouncing down upon him 
savagely, and all the time uttering her plaintive ‘‘ pe-o-wee !’” 
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till her mate joined her, and made it so uncomfortable for the 
big foe that he departed, protesting to be sure in vigorous 
blackbirdese, but taking good care to go. So persistent 
were the pewees in these efforts, that in a few days they con- 
vinced the pair of blackbirds (purple crow blackbirds) that 
this part ofthe grove was no longer a thoroughfare, and 
whereas they had been quite frequent visitors, they were 
now rarely seen. 

The saucy robin who chose to insist upon his right to 
alight on their tree as he had always done, was harder to 
convince ; in fact, he never was driven away. Every day, 
and many times a day, arose the doleful cry of distress. I 
always looked over from my seat on the other side of the 
little open spot in the wood, and invariably saw a robin on 
the lower part of the wild cherry where the trunk divided, 
flirting his tail, jerking his wings, and looking very wicked 
indeed. Down upon him came one, sometimes two pewees. 
He simply ran up the sloping branch toward their nest, 
hopped to another limb, every step bringing him nearer, 
the pewees darting frantically at him —and at last took 
flight from the other side ; but not until he was quite ready. 
This drama was enacted with clock-like regularity, neither 
party seeming to tire of its repetition, till the happy day 
when the pewee baby could fly, and appeared one morning 
across the grove, near me. 

One morning I noticed the anxious parents very busy on 
a small oak tree, but a clump of leaves made a perfect hiding 
place for the infant, and I could not see it at first. There 
may have been more, although I saw but one and heard but 
one baby cry, a prolonged but very low sound of pewee 
quality. While their charge lingered so near me, I was 
treated to another sensation by one of the pair—a pewee 
song. The performer alighted almost directly over my 
head, and began at once to sing in a very sweet voice, but 
so low it could not be heard a dozen feet away. There was 
little variation in the tones, but it was rapidly delivered 
with longer and shorter intervals and varying inflections, 
a genuine whisper-song such as most birds that I have 
studied, delight in. It did not please madam, his mate; 
she listened, looked, and then rushed at the singer, and I 
regret to say, they fell into a ‘‘scrimmage’”’ in the grass, 
quite after the vulgar manner of the sparrow. 

They soon returned to their duty of feeding the baby be- 
hind the oak leaf screen. Both came very nearly at the 
same time ; each one on arriving, administered a significant 
‘* poke ’’ behind the leaf, then indulged in several eccentric 
movements in their jerky style, then dashed after a fly, then 
stood a full minute staring at me, then flew. This program 
was scarcely varied. Inoffensive as I was, however, the 
birds plainly did not relish my spying upon them, and 
when I returned from luncheon they had removed their in- 
fant. For a day or two, I heard on the farther side of the 
grove the sweet, mournful ‘‘ pe-o-wee’’ with which this 
bird proclaims the passage of another insect to its fate, and 
then it was gone, and I saw and heard them no more. 

One morning I rose at dawn and seated myself behind my 
blind to spy upon the doings of the early risers. On 
this particular morning I first heard the tender notes of 
“the darling of children and bards’’—the bluebird baby. 
The cry was almost constant ; it was urgent and clamorous 
beyond anything I ever heard from ‘‘April’s bird.”” I even 
doubted the author till I sawhim. The thin and worn 
looking mother who had him in charge, worked without 
ceasing, while the open-mouthed infant lifted up his voice 
and wept in a way so petulant and persistent as to com- 
pletely disguise its sweet bluebird quality. Now this 
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charming youngster, bearing heaven’s color on his wings 
with speckled bib and shoulder-cape, and honest, innocent 
eyes, is a special favorite with me; I never before saw a 
cry-baby in the family, and I did not lose sight of him. 
Three or four days passed in which the pair frequently 
came about, but without the father or any other young 
ones. Had there been an accident and were these the sur- 
vivors? Was the troublesome brawler:a spoiled ‘only 
child?’’ All questions were settled by the appearance 
somewhat later of three other young bluebirds who were 
not cry-babies. The father had evidently shaken off the 
trammels of domestic life, and ‘‘ gone for his holiday ”’ into 
the grove, where his encounters with the pewees kept upa 
little excitement for him. 

When the pitiful looking little dame had succeeded in 
shaking off her ne’er-do-well, the four little ones came 
every day on the lawn together. Sometimes the mother 
came near to see how they prospered, but oftener they were 
alone. They cried no more; they ran about in the grass, 
and if one happened upon a fat morsel, the three others 
crowded around him and asked in pretty baby fashion for a 
share. Often they went to the fence or the lower bar of 
the grape trellis, and there stood pertly erect, with head 
leaning a little forward, as though pondering some of the 
serious problems of bluebird life, but in fact concerning 
themselves only with the movements in the grass, as now 
and then a sudden plunge proved. Sometimes one of the 
group appeared alone on the ground when no person was 
about (except behind the blinds), and then he talked with 
himself for company, a very charming monologue in the 
inimitable bluebird tone, with modifications suggesting that 
a new and wonderful song was possible to him. He was 
evidently too full of joy to keep still. 

The English sparrow who had usurped the martin house 
in the yard, warned him off; the tiny golden warbler, who 
flitted about the shrubbery all day, threatened to annihilate 
him, but with infantile innocence he refused to understand 
hostility; he started at his assailant, and he held his 
ground. The little flock of four was captivating to see, and 
though the mother looked ragged and careless in dress, one 
could but honor the little creature who had made the world 
so delightful a gift as four beautiful new bluebirds, in whose 
calm eyes 

‘Shines the peace of all being without cloud.’’ 

Other young birds were plentiful in those warm July days. 
From morning till night the chipping sparrow baby, with 
fine streaked breast, uttered his shrill cricket-like trill. No 
doubt he had already found out that he would get nothing 
in this world without asking, so, in order that nothing es- 
cape him, his demand was constant. The first broods of 
English sparrows had long before united in a mob, and es- 
tablished themselves in the grove, and the nests were a 
second time full of gaping infants calling ever for more. 
The energies of even this unattractive bird were so severely 
taxed that he spared us his comments on things in general, 
and our affairs in particular. In the wood, young high- 
holes thrust their heads out of the door and called ; black- 
bird and martin babies flew over with their parents, talking 
eagerly all the way ; barn swallow nestlings crowded up to 
the window-sill to look out and be fed by passing mothers ; 
and cautious young king-birds, in black caps, dressed their 
feathers on the edge of the nest. 

But days hurried on; before long, young birds were as 
big as their fathers and had joined the ranks of the grown- 
ups. There were no more babies left on tree or lawn, and 
holiday time was over. 
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CANOEING ON THE COLUMBIA. 


BY PROF. A. P. COLEMAN, Ph.D. 
Of Victoria University, Cobourg, Ontario, 


From the St. Lawrence to the Columbia is more than two 
thousand miles, but in these days when the earth is shrink- 
ing so fast, that is only a trifle; so that not long after mak- 
ing up my mind to visit the Big Bend gold region I found 


myself at Farwell on the Columbia, the nearest point by rail. ° 


But here commenced my troubles. Laporte, the gateway to 
the mines, was only fifty miles up the river. From the 
mountains opposite, one could almost see it far away in the 
long valley ; but it seemed as hard to reach as the sources of 
the Nile. The Government had a party cutting a trail over 
the mountains, but at so slow a rate that my holidays 
would be finished before it was. My thoughts naturally 
turned toward the river; but there was not a boat in the 
town. There was one on the stocks, it is true, in a vacant 
lot by a tavern; but the two enterprising builders spent 
more time over a glass of whisky in the neighboring bar 
than over their work, so that the launch of their craft looked 
somewhat remote. 

Heartily tired of the ugly and wicked little place with its log 
saloons and gambling hells crowded with navvies of all na- 
tions eager to spend their hard earnings as fast and as vicious- 
ly as possible, I wandered one hot morning along the river, 
and, watching its muddy current, wished myself back among 
the Thousand Islands again. Loitering past the much 
needed, but little used, ‘‘ City Bathhouse’’ floating on its 
plattorm of logs, all at once the yellow of fresh hewn pine 
struck my eyes, and before me lay a log canoe. Beside it 
stood three men in their shirt sleeves, deep in consultation 
and broiling in the sun. They had just come to the “‘city”’ 
for supplies. In five minutes they were persuaded to go up 
to Laporte ; and in consideration of the sum of $12.50 I be- 
came a fourth partner in the dug-out, with the understand- 
ing that I should provision myself and do my share of the 
navigation. 

When Farwell learned our intentions, it took a sudden in- 
terestin us. All the loafers and railway men, and they made 
up nine tenths of the city, proceeded to give us advice, often 
emphasized with profanity. ‘‘ They were going up to the 
Big Bend too, when the trail was cut, or the river went down ; 
but to attempt it now, with the river in flood—no, they were 
not fools enough for that.’’ Somerecommended us to have 
a look at the Dalles, five miles up, before we started; while 
others darkly hinted that within a week an empty dug-out 
would drift past Farwell and four more names be added to 
the list of missing prospectors. Pulling the canoe halfa 
mile above town to avoid curiosity, we made ready for 
the start. The flour and beans and pork, the tent and rolls 
of blankets, and ‘‘ dunnage bags ’’ with our few personal ef- 
fects were stowed in the canoe as she tugged at the rope. 
The French Canadian raftsman, whom we had chosen cap- 
tain, took his place at the stern ; an ex-army sergeant and I 
laid our clumsy oars in the row-locks; the fourth man, letting 
go the line, stepped into the bow, and off we swung into the 
current. At last, good-by, Farwell ! 

Splash went oars and paddles, and we pulled with all our 
strength, but to our dismay, the canoe went steadily down 
stream, stern foremost. The current was too much for us, 
and in a minute we should be drifting past the town to the 
delight of the kind friends who had offered such good ad- 
vice. There was no help for it but to land, and when we 


stood on shore again, surely four more disconsolate men 
were not to be found in all British Columbia. But we were 
not to be beaten in this ridiculous way. Slowly we uncoiled 
the eighty feet of tow-rope, and throwing the end over our 
shoulders, the sergeant and I trudged off, dragging the dug- 
out, with the other two men as crew, against the stiff current. 
When I had been told the day before that taking passage by 
canoe meant walking along the shore and pulling the canoe 
after me, I had laughed at the idea. But even this was not 
the worst. The strip of muddy beach failed before long 
and we had to scramble along the top of the high bank, pass- 
ing the line around projecting bushes and overhanging trees. 
At one point the crumbling bank gave way under my feet 
and I found myself up to the hips inthe water. Our respect 
for the Columbia had very much heightened when toward 
the close of the second day we camped at the foot of the 
Dalles, only five miles from Farwell. The spot was wonder- 
fully beautiful. The great Columbia valley had steadily 
narrowed as we advanced, till here the mountains of the Gold 
Range to the west crowded close against the rugged Selkirks 
to the east, jostling the angry river into a narrow cajion. 

A sharp bend hid the rapids from our view, but the hoarse 
roar and the rags of white foam that came to us, foretold 
what was ahead. In the eddy where we landed there was a 
strange and ominous fluctuation of the water, at one mo- 
ment sweeping in toward shore, then withdrawing till the 
canoe was stranded in the mud. It seemed like the fright- 
ened breathing of a creature just escaped from danger. Our 
camp, however, was thoroughly peaceful. The tea ket- 
tle, filled from a spring near by, swung from a sapling over 
a fire of drift-wood. Darkness came on, the shadows thick- 
ened in the dense woods behind us, and the firelight gleamed 
brightly on the Frenchman's wrinkled face as he watched 
the bannocks browning before the coals. After supper we 
chatted round the fire and I began to make the acquaintance of 
my partners. They had been navvies on the railroad but had 
grown tired of swinging a pick or wheeling a barrow under 
the rule of a ‘‘ walking boss,’’ and had clubbed their resources 
and started for the Columbia in search of freedom and of 
gold. They were decent fellows, but had not quite the qual- 
ities foran expedition likeours. However, I might have fallen 
into much worsecompany. When their pipes were smoked, 
my partners went to bed in the little tent, leaving me to roll 
in my blankets by the fire outside. 

Next morning came the first ordeal. Our canoe, too heavy 
to lift, must be dragged upthe rapids. We paddled through 
the slack water of the eddy and round the rocky point; and 
there lay our work before us, a mile of rapids foaming like the 
sea inastorm, chafing against black projecting rocks, whirling 
past steep parts of the cajion wall, now rushing in with fury, 
then smooth and glassy with strange upboilings from below. 
We had to speak loud to make our voices rise above the din 
and shoutings of the waters. We did not stop long to ad- 
mire, but landed, two of us taking the rope and picking our 
way along the rocks till we reached a good foothold. Then, 
bracing ourselves, we hauled the canoe up, hand over hand, 
while the other two kept her in the right course with poles 
and breast line. Point after point was slowly gained, till at 
last in the turmoil of a heavier fall than usual the breast 
line broke and the canoe swung out into the breakers and 
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filled with water. The sergeant and I could no longer hold 
her. We were dragged over the rocks and were on the point 
of letting go when fortunately she dropped into an eddy and 
was once more under control. The oars and paddles were 
washed away, revolved a minute in the whirling eddy, and 
then went down stream. We got our breath again, bailed 
out, and watching till the current slackened a little, triumph- 
antly dragged the canoe past the point, into smoother water 
above. And so the struggle went on till about noon, when 
the worst was passed ; and pulling our battered craft into a 
little side cafion we gave a wild hurrah for our victory. 

A tramp through the woods brought us once more to the 
camp at the foot of the rapids, where we dined more sumptu- 
ously than usual, on a porcupine which had been so unlucky 
as to come within range of the Frenchman’s rifle. We 
felt ourselves heroes and imagined ourselves already at La- 
porte able to laugh at the prophets of evil in Farwell. The 
afternoon’s work of portaging our effects, which weighed about 
six hundred pounds, somewhat damped our ardor however. 
Heavily loaded we toiled up the steep hillside, following the 
course of a long overgrown portage path. The last trip was 
over just as evening came on, and my sympathy for hod- 
men and pack-mules was never more profound than at that 
moment. 

Hewing out new oars and paddles we made a fresh start 
next day, and at first got along famously ; but alas for the 
confidence of man! We presently came to a promontory so 
smooth that nothing without wings could make its way 
along the steep rocky wall; while our rope would not reach 
around. Its base was swept by a fierce current against which 
our oars were useless. We landed and held acouncil of war. 
A mountain goat had been seen the day before and the 
Frenchman suggested that we should camp where we were, 
go hunting in the mountains, and wait for the river to fall. 
Having no rifle and very little time to spare I urged that we 
should cross the river and try the other side. There was of 
course the risk of drifting down into the more violent part of 
the rapids half a mile below, in which case none of us might 
have come through alive. My plan carried and we made 
ready for the venture. A moment’s hesitation and then off! 
We had little time to watch the dreadful speed with which 
we were slipping toward the breakers ; for every muscle was 
strained to make our point. A great surge broke over the 
edge of the canoe, half drenching us, but doing no further 
damage, and a moment after we swept into an eddy, safe, 
though the rapids roared just below. 

Our canal-horse work began once more, though much 
hindered by the rising river. A succession of sunny days 
had melted layer after layer from the thousands of square 
miles of snow-field and glacier on the mountains through 
which the great river flows, and every valley brought down 
its tribute of ice water. But now the weather changed and 
a thunderstorm ushered in a rainy season in which the un- 
reasonable Columbia swelled still more rapidly. We 
landed hastily to get our provisions under cover, and very 
soon the little tent was up and a camp-fire burning in spite 
of the rain. Mycompanions lighted their pipes, and beguiled 
the long evening after supper by giving the story of their 
lives. The French-Canadian’s quaint English gave a cer- 
tain flavor to his tales of shooting rapids and running logs 
on the Ottawa and Wisconsin, and he pulled his grizzled 
mustache with satisfaction as he recounted the jolly songs 
and dances of long winter evenings in backwood shanties 
while the snow drifted deeper and deeper outside. The 
sergeant had much to say of garrison life, and boasted of 
exploits in the British and American. armies, for he had 
been a soldier in both. The third partner, Mac., a farmer’s 
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son, had chanced to be in Winnipeg during the boom, had 
grown suddenly rich by speculating in lots, and for some 
months played the man of wealth, until one morning he 
woke to find the bubble burst and his riches evaporated ; 
then he was glad to get work on the railway as an ax man. 

My bed that night was not of the downiest, nor was my 
roof of the tightest. Notwithstanding a waterproof and my 
felt hat pulled over my ears, the driving rain would every 
now and then find me out under the spruce where I had 
taken shelter, and break my troubled sleep. The night 
seemed long, and the voices around, the rushing of the 
river, the patter of drops, the groanings of some tree, tor- 
meuted by the storm, had all a note of melancholy. The 
coming of daylight brought no great relief. Driving mists 
scudded over the gray water or tangled themselves in the 
tree tops, and the narrow valley was roofed with leaden 
clouds hanging low on the mountain sides, till it seemed as 
if no ray of sunshine could ever reach us. The river had 
risen till it swept the bushes on the bank and made tracking 
impossible. Any attempt to move from camp brought 
down torrents of drops from the loaded bushes, so we hud- 
dled together in the little tent with a despondent feeling 
that things were against us. We all wished ourselves away 
from this drenched mountain side. 

If five days of toil had brought us only fifteen miles on our 
way, how many days would it take to cover the thirty miles 
yet between us and Laporte? A squirrel discovered us, and 
worked himself into a fury over our intrusion. The French- 
man suggested shooting him for a stew, but reflected that 
the fragments left bya rifle bullet would hardly be worth 
stewing. Some blue jays, less strikingly dressed than 
their Eastern cousins, came near and scolded us roundly. It 
was a relief even to be scolded. All at once a strange event 
occurred. A rustling and crashing among the bushes 
startled us and made the Frenchman snatch his rifle; but 
looking out we saw a man striding toward us, an athletic 
fellow with wonderfully arched chest and bold, restless 
eyes. Flinging his pack under a corner of the tent, he 
straightway made himself at home, drying his soaked 
clothing by the fire while he told us his errand. He was 
a prospector on his way to the Big Bend to examine a claim 
for the company that employed him. He carried ten days’ 
supplies in his sack and proposed to make his way over the 
mountains to French Creek and back within that time. 
From his stories, it was evident that the greatest prospector 
or the greatest boaster in British Columbia stood before us ; 
however, his high spirits were contagious and our pros- 
pects suddenly looked brighter. 

But this was not the only surprise of the day. 
Toward evening a shout and the splash of paddles 
drew our eyes to the river, where eight or ten men 
were paddling desperately to bring their heavy boat 
round against the current. They landed just below 
our canoe, and seemed a jolly crew, if rather rough and 
ragged. They were on their way from the gold region and 
had started that morning from Laporte, running down with 
the stream. ‘‘ What were the prospects?’’ ‘‘Oh, splendid! 
Pick up gold anywhere along the creeks,’’ and each man 
thrust his brown hand deep into the pocket of his jean 
trowsers and pulled out specimens of quartz glittering with 
gold. Nevertheless, they advised us to turn back. We 
never could reach Laporte while this high water lasted. 
Then the hardy, gray haired leader said, ‘‘Come boys, we 
must be off, or we wont reach the Dalles to-night.’’ ‘‘Well, 
solong, partner !’’ and into their bateau they jumped. We 
let go the line, the paddles struck the water, and away they 
went down the river, a picturesque sight till lost in the 
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mist. That night we were as cheerful as we had been 
gloomy in the morning. Inspired by the sight of gold and 
the words of our guest, Haskins, my partners felt certain of 
making a big strike, and began to lay plans for spending 
their share of the dust. 

When Haskins set out next morning, I left my slow- 
paced partners and went with him. It would take too long 
to relate our adventures at length. The forest-clad slopes of 
the Selkirks form a purgatory for the traveler, even in fine 
weather, and rain adds five fold to the misery. We 
ploughed through the wet underbrush head foremost, like 
animated battering rams; zigzagged across labyrinths of 
huge fallen cedars, tormented by the thorny ‘“‘ devil’s clubs ”’ 
that grew among them ; we splashed through marshes and 
lagoons, waded small streams, and bridged torrents with 
logs. Soon after we set out, Haskins cut his right hand to 
the bone with the ax he carried, so that it was useless the 
rest of the journey, and all the work of camping fell upon 
me. I bound up the wound with his only handkerchief, 
and advised him to turn back ; but he pushed on the faster, 
urged bya sort of fury. After all our hardships we were 
stopped just this side of Laporte by a swollen torrent, too 
deep to ford, too violent to swim, and too wide to be 
spanned by any tree on its banks. Our provisions ran 
low, and we turned back disheartened, Haskins loading the 
forest gloom with endless curses. Meantime, the canoe had 
been slowly advancing, so that we met the party before our 
flour was quite run out. The dingy little tent and the 
brown faces of my partners were very welcome after the 
privation and wretchedness of our foot journey. 

Once more on with the dug-out, Haskins, who was a skill- 
ful if reckless canoeman, taking command. The river was 
falling, and slippery stretches of wet, mossy bowlders, or 
sandbars, where the print of the lifted foot was quickly 
filled with water, afforded tracking ground. In other 
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places the water was shallow enough for poling ; and once 
or twice, as a blessed change, a great eddy bore us gently 
half a mile on our course, while the main stream rushed on 
its way a few rods off. The scenery grew even bolder than 
before. One towering summit, with a glacier gleaming 
blue and white on its flank, looked down on us more than 
half the way to Laporte. It seemed impossible to escape its 
silent presence, the embodiment of changeless dignity, com- 
pared with the fuming, muddy Columbia which nagged 
at its foot. At last, rounding a curve, Laporte was be- 
fore us,—a ruined log house or two, a shabby tent on the 
low, grassy beach, and that was all. I confess to hav- 
ing been disappointed. However, it was truly ‘‘The Port,”’ 
for navigation stops a mile or two above at the Dalles de 
Mort, where years ago sixteen miners met their end, giving 
the spot its ominous name of ‘‘ Death Rapids.”’ 

A tramp of twenty miles over a fairly good trail brought 
us to the gold region, where a quarter of a century ago 
thousands of miners were at work, though now bushes and 
saplings have begun to hide the scars left on the landscape 
by their labors ; and the lonely valleys are silent except for 
the sound of rain-swollen creeks. Eight million dollars in 
dust and nuggets are said to have found their way, in two 
or three summers, from this wild region into the great gold- 
loving world outside. 

My holidays were nearly over, and after a few days of 
geological work, I made my way back to Laporte. Haskins 
was before me, however, and had coolly taken our canoe and 
slipped down to the Dalles on his way to Farwell. For- 
tunately for me, the trail was nearly finished, and par- 
ties were beginning to come in with horses; so that in 
two or three days a dilapidated professor with a heavy bag 
of specimens, rode a still more dilapidated pony safely into 
Farwell. Then good-by to the Columbia, and whiz and 
rush across the continent to meet my classes in the East ! 








The temperance reformation of this age is an American 
movement. It originated and had its greatest development 
in this country. Previous to the Rebellion its progress was 
so rapid that the drinking saloon would have been sup- 
pressed long ago if that terrible struggle had not practically 
suspended temperance work for a dozen years. 

The gospel temperance movement marked another era of 
progress, but, unfortunately, it was largely superseded by a 
legal and partisan crusade before enough men had been 
imbued with temperance ideas to make a general suc- 
cess on these lines. Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont had retained prohibitory laws. Kansas, Iowa, and 
Rhode Island indorsed prohibition, but there progress 
stopped. State prohibition gained its last victory in 1886, 
since which date seven states, according to the returns, have 
voted it down. 

Liquor men are of course greatly elated, and the indiffer- 
ent, the timid, and mere surface observers, generally sup- 
pose these votes indicate that the trend of thought is 
permanently against prohibition. I do not agree with these 
gentlemen, but admit the results prove that great mis- 
takes have been made by precipitating contests without 
sufficient preparation and knowledge of the situation. 

These disasters are explained by two overshadowing facts: 
First. A decided majority of the voters are not total abstain- 
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ers, and while comparatively few drinking men can be relied 
upon to help pass and enforce prohibitory laws, a consider- 
able number of temperance men for different reasons stand 
aloof, or take the wrong side. Second. The enemy has re- 
ceived a fresh army from abroad each year. I call atten- 
tion to the following table, which gives the number of 
immigrants arriving each year since 1820, except those 
from British America and Mexico, of which no account 
has been kept since 1885 : 

















Year. _ immigrants. Year. ; Immigrau's. Year. j Immigrants. 
| a 

1820 8,385 1843 | 52.496 1866 | 167,787 
1821 9 127 1844 78,615 1867 | 208,967 
1822 6,911 1845 114,371 1868 | 282,169 
1823 6,354 1846 154,416 1869 352,763 
1824 7,912 1847 234,968 1870 | 397,203 
1825 10,199 1848 226,527 1871 321,350 
1826 10,837 1849 297,024 1872 494 805 
1827 18,875 1850 369,980 1873 459,803 
1828 27,382 i85t 379,466 1874 313,339 
1829 22,520 1852 371,003 1875 | 227,508 
1830 23,322 1853 368,645 1876 169,586 
1831 22,633 1854 427,833 1877 141,857 
1832 60,482 1855 200,877 1878 138,469 
1833 58,640 1856 195,857 1879 177,826 
1834 65,365 1857 246,945 1880 457,257 
1835 45,374 1858 119,501 1581 669,431 
1836 76,242 1859 118,616 1882 788,992 
1837 79,349 1860 150,237 1883 603,322 
1838 38,914 1861 89,724 1884 5 8,592 
1839 68.069 1862 &9,007 1585 395.346 
1840 84,066 1863 174,524 1886 334,263 
1841 80,289 1864 193,195 1887 490, 109 
1842 104,565 1865 247,433 1888 546,889 

14,485,642 
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During the forty years ending June 30, 1860, the arrivals 
were 5,043,880 ; but during the next twenty years while the 
saloon was recuperating they amounted to 5,094,919 ; and 
during the eight years ending last June they were 4,346,843, 
with those from British America and Mexico not enumer- 
ated since 1885. Ofthe enormous aggregate of 14,485,642, 
the arrivals since 1860 have been 9,441,762. Moreover, dur- 
ing each decade, except the one covered by the Civil War, 
the immigration has largely exceeded that of any previous 
one, and there is nothing to indicate that the maximum has 
yet been reached. Since 1880, the annual arrivals have av- 
eraged 523,361 and they are likely to exceed those figures 
for the remainder of the century. The census of 1880 
showed that 6,679,934 of our people were then of foreign 
birth and the number now approximates 11,000,0o0oo—more 
than one sixth of-the entire population. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole story. Fifty years ago 
the number of immigrants being small and widely scattered, 
their children were easily Americanized, but since then they 
have come in such multitudes, and are so congregated that 
their children do not so readily absorb American ideas and 
adopt American customs. 

The census of 1880 showed that 8,288,662 of the natives of 
this country had foreign born parents—of whom 2,593,850 
had Irish and 2,590,887 German mothers. The number of 
natives with foreign born parents are now about 10,000,000 
and these with those born abroad exceed 20,000,000, con- 
stituting about one third of our entire population, and almost 
one half of the population of the northern states. 

Here then is the gigantic automatic brake which causes 
the wheels of the temperance reform to move so slowly. All 
over the Union, with rare exceptions outside of Scandina- 
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vian communities, the localities that have the largest per- 
centage of citizens of foreign birth or parentage are the ones 
in which the temperance cause is weakest, and the liquor 
power strongest. Where they constitute one tenth of the 
population, they run nine tenths of the saloons and furnish 
a very large part of their patrons and of the voters who 
willingly vote as their owners command. This is the ele- 
ment that paralyzes so many office holders and seekers who 
would prefer to do right. It was the newly enfranchized 
citizens of foreign birth in Rhode Island, that caused its 
Republican legislature to violate its pledges. 

It is, of course, admitted that some immigrants and many 
more of their children are total abstainers, but the percent- 
age is really small, and the exceptions among those of 
foreign birth are rare enough to be noticeable. This is not 
because they are especially depraved, but because most im- 
migrants form saloon associations at once, and keep out of 
the range of temperance influences ; while their children, 
being brought up amidst such surroundings, are naturally 
inclined to adopt the views of those they are most in con- 
tact with ; and, to make a bad matter worse, temperance 
workers have made comparatively little especial effort to 
reach either parents or children. 

The prospect is not, however, as gloomy as a pessimist 
might suppose. There are some favorable indications, and 
if the efforts are made, which I believe will be, the last dram- 
shop on American soil will have been closed before this cent- 
ury ends. But, before showing what must be done to se- 
cure this result, I desire to call especial attention to another 
immigration table, arranged by nationalities, the first 
column giving the number in this country in 1880, and the 
other the annual arrivals thereafter. 
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DIVISION I. 





| Living in 


U. S. 1880, | 1881 1882 


49,760 
22,705 


COUNTRY. 





64,607 
29, 101 


Sweden. 
Norway. . 


194,337 
151,729 


1883 
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23,378 


Total 
8 Years 

326,699 

151,806 


1886 


1887 1888 

| 

—_ | 
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1884 | 1885 
8,277 | 26,55 | 
16,974 





54,698 
18,264 


22,248 27,751 | 42,806 
12,356 12,759 16,269 
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Living in 
U. $. 


COUNTRY. $. 1 1882 


1883 | 


Total 
8 Years 


1885 1888 





England. 

Ireland. . 

Scotland. . 

“7 6-6 @ «@ « 
Gt. Britain (not speci 
British America. . 
Australia. e 
Denmark. . 
Switzerland. 


662,676 
1,854,571 
170,136 
83,302 
1,484 


82,304 
76,432 
18,937 

1,656 


8 
werd I 
fied). 4 
‘+ 125,391 

1,187 

9,117 
11,293 


4 
98,295 

876 
11,618 


88,621 10,844 


63,140 


70,241 


10,319 
12,751 


82,574 
73,513 
24,457 

1,654 


$19,157 
536,901 
119,532 

10,809 


47,332 
51,795 
9,226 
1,127 


1,486 
1,559 
1,597 
10 137 
392,802 
5,601 
70,067 
67,925 


693 
8,962 


554 
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210,485 
27,935 
10,655 

4,227 
15,387 
8,597 
1,766 
747 
11,982 
14 


250,630 
29,150 
22,590 

6,003 
32,077 
9,427 
1,431 
618 
39,629 
13 


32 
1,488 
20 


1,979, 578 
135,550 
84,279 
106,971 
44,230 
58,090 


German Empire. 
Austria. ° 
Russia. 

France. 

Italy. . . 
Holland. 
Belgium. 

Spain. 

Ba « « +. « 
Pacific Islands. 
SO eae 
Atlantic Islands. 
Central America. 
At Sea. 


25 
1,098 
29 
86 

















Table one contains Sweden and Norway, which are the 
only nations whose people generally take the American view 
of the temperance question. About eighty per cent of the 
Swedes and Norwegians in Kansas voted for constitutional 
prohibition, and a large part of them everywhere oppose 
saloons. In 1829, there were 173,124 distilleries in Sweden 
alone, whose population then amounted to only 2,890,000, 
but by 1850 moral suasion efforts had closed 129,124 of these. 
A law passed in 1855, closing private distilleries and subse- 
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262,316 
190,287 


124,443 
27,279 
20,243 

3,498 
13,599 
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21,739 
3,318 
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quently amended, reduced the number to 457, and the pro- 
duction from 26,000,000 gallons to 6,900,000. Both countries 
have license and local option laws under which the traffic 
has been banished from large districts ; and Sweden has 
also what is known as the Gothenburg system, which, in 
certain localities, puts the retail trade entirely into the hands 
of companies that have no interest in the profits which are 
turned into the public treasuries. This system worked 
well for a while, but does not grow in favor. However, 
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poth nations are progressing steadily and the entire sup- 
pression of the retail traffic is not impossible in the near 
future. The immigration from this source last year was 
72,962 and the more it grows the better, but, as the popula- 
tion to draw upon amounted to only 6,554,448 at the last 
census, it is not likely to become much greater. 

In all of the nations of the second division, except the 
province of Quebec in British America, Switzerland, and 
Ireland, the temperance cause has made, and is making, great 
progress; this is especially true of England. In Switzer- 
land it has secured a firm foothold, and must soon make 
itself felt. Ireland is liable at any time to be swept by 
another Father Mathew wave, with more permanent results, 
but, as yet, it is a powerful whisky recruiting country. 
Fortunately, Irish emigration is never likely to reach its old 
proportions; and, under the leadership of such noble men as 
Archbishop Ireland, of Minnesota, the Irish Catholic priests 
in this country are awakening to the fact that the only way 
to save a large part of their people is to help close the doors 
through which so many of them go to destruction. The 
immigration from this group amounted to 195,597 last year. 
It is probable that about twenty-five per cent of it is favor- 
able to temperance, and the proportion will increase steadily, 
and, possibly, rapidly. The population of these countries 
amounts to nearly 50,000,000. In all of them there is con- 
siderable agitation for improved liquor laws, but, except in 
portions of British America they have not yet become seri- 
ously restrictive. 

The third division is almost solidly on the wrong side. It 
is true that the enormous increase in the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquor in all parts of the European section, is be-- 
ginning to alarm thinkers and statesmen, and most of the 
nations comprising it are, in consequence, imposing heavier 
burdens and restrictions upon the traffic. Temperance socie- 
ties are also being formed, but they have not yet been able 
materially to affect public opinion. At present, half of 
our immigrants come from that division, and, as its Eu- 
ropean states have 275,000,000 inhabitants, several of the 
largest of which nations have only lately begun to export 
large numbers of their people, the chances are that this pro- 
portion will increase rather than diminish, unless the situa- 
tion becomes radically changed. 

Confronted with the fact that more than 20,000,000 of our 
people are of foreign birth or parentage, three fourths of 
whom are positively or passively against radical anti-saloon 
laws, and the further fact that this element is receiving more 
than half a million recruits every year, between eighty and 
ninety per cent of whom are on the liquor side, it behooves 
temperance men to consider calmly and, as far as possible, 
without prejudice, the question what ought to be done. To 
help solve this problem I submit the following suggestions : 

1. We should be less quarrelsome and more patient and 
charitable with each other. 


2. We should remember that, in republics, institutions 
controlling enormous sums of money, and defended by cus- 
tom, prejudice, and fear, cannot be suppressed until a de- 
cided majority of the people become earnest and united for 
their overthrow ; and that while multitudes of those who 
are now passive, or on the saloon side, can be persuaded to 
help us if they are not required to make what they consider 
too serious sacrifices, the number who can be driven to do 
so is very small. 

3. Weshould sow more moral suasion seed,—and sow it 
systematically, and on ground that is not already bearing 
goodcrops. When people will not attend temperance meetings 
or vead temperance papers WE SHOULD GO TO THEM. 
We should reason and plead with them. Everywhere especial 
efforts should be made to reach those of foreign birth, 
the children as well as the men. There is no field to-day in 
which kindly and intelligent efforts will produce such en- 
couraging results. 

4. Atall times and places, we should make it known that 
we are for prohibition—all of it we can get. If wecan ob- 
tain but a little to-day, secure that, and then reach for more. 
We should especially strike for state prohibition. 

Suppression should be advocated because it is the right 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic, and also because it 
will have a clarifying effect on immigration. Any attempt 
to radically enlarge the prohibitive features of our immigra- 
tion laws would overthrow any party daring to make it, be- 
cause there are millions who hope to be joined by relatives 
or friends still across the water ; but the character of the im- 
migration can be greatly improved by making the country 
unattractive to those we do not want. No lover of saloons has 
crossed the Atlantic to settle in Maine, Vermont, Iowa, or 
Kansas since those states outlawed the liquor traffic, but I 
have myself seen men in Kansas, who settled there because 
it had suppressed dramselling. Every state that adopts that 
policy has an effect, and, as soon as a few more do so, the 
fact will be impressed upon Europeans that it soon will be- 
come a national policy ; and, thereafter, those who desire sa- 
loons and their concomitants will remain at home or seek a 
more congenial country. With that class self-excluded, there 
are not many who would be unwilling to extend to the oth- 
ers acordial greeting. What the ultimate effect on the size 
of the immigration stream would be, no man can tell, but 
my opinion is that it would diminish at first and then in- 
crease until it became larger than ever—partly because those 
now here would save more money and be able to send for 
more of their friends, but even more because the facts that 
would make the country unattractive to saloon lovers, would 
make it more desirable to the sober and industrious. 

I submit, therefore, that the best thing for those who are 
alarmed about the character of the immigrants who are flood- 


ing the country, to do, is to help pass and enforce laws for ' 


the suppression of the saloon. 





A STIRRUP-CUP. 


BY ADA IDDINGS GALE 


On to the field—away—away, 
Courage comes not through delay ; 
Viewing thus the strife afar 

Doth the spirit’s vigor mar. 


In the middle of the field, . 

Glancing sword and dazzling shield, 
Waving pennons decked bedight, 
And the javelin’s lightning bright— 


There thy soul will well sustain, 
Fill thee with a high disdain. 


Whosoever dares to win 

Must first conquer fear within— 
Hold as naught the lures of life 
E’er he enter in the strife— 

For in loss of these doth lie 
Life’s most noble victory. 
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HOLY MOSCOW. 


BY BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU, 


There are hours in the experience of every person that can 
never be forgotten. One of these was when we first, on our 
approach to Moscow, caught sight of the Sparrow Hills some 
three or four miles from the city to the westward. It was from 
their heights that Napoleon for the first time beheld the city 
of Moscow. It was an hour fraught with tremendous pos- 
sibilities that came to the great warrior with an army of near- 
ly half a million of men ready todo his bidding. How little 
he dreamed of the outcome of his foolhardy expedition ! 
Nor can we ever forget the time when we passed through the 
very gateway that Napoleon chose to pass through when he 
entered the city. These stones of the gateway, these stones 
of the arch overhead, ah! if they had tongues to tell what 
has transpired in their presence, how eagerly should we list- 
en to the recital of the events of the past. Yes, Napoleon cap- 
tured the city, but the Russians burned it, in spite of all 
that could be done to hinder them; and the proud conqueror 
was compelled to fly, and more than four hundred thousand 
of his vast army were killed, wounded, scattered, or taken 
prisoners. It is said that when setting out on his fateful 
campaign some one quoted to him the proverb, ‘‘ Man pro- 
poses but God disposes,” to which he replied, with his own 
peculiar sneer, ‘‘ I will show you that I can propose and dis- 
pose too.’’ But God stood in his way, the line was drawn 
across his pathway, and out of the eternities the fiat went 
forth, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further,’’ and,socame 


the beginning of the end that was attained at Waterloo and 


St. Helena. Itis useless for a man tocontend with his 
Maker. The Almighty God still holdsin His own hands the 
the helm of destiny. How could it be possible that such 
thoughts should not come to any serious mind while contem- 
plating the silent key-stone of this gate-way arch ! 

The city of Moscow can boast of considerable antiquity, 
and has been the political capital as it is now the spiritual 
capital of the country. It is altogether unlike St. Petersburg 
in itstopography. That city is on a vast plain that is almost 
a swamp ; this is on elevated ground, and is greatly diversi- 
fied with hills and ridges. The river from which it takes its 
name passes through the city. The city is old and new, the 
new part has been built up since the great conflagration ; 
the old is what was saved ; the old as compared with the new 
is very small, but all the interest for the ordinary visitor 
centers in the old. 

The part of the city known as the Kremlin was not de- 
stroyed. It occupies the crest of the highest of the many ele- 
vations which abound in the city. The most prominent part 
of the Kremlin is the tower of Ivan which rises to the height 
of three hundred twenty-five feet and affords a commanding 
view of the city. This tower contains thirty-four bells, the 
largest of which weighs sixty-four tons. At the foot of this 
tower is the world famous bell, ‘‘the king of bells,’’ as the 
Russians call it. The height of this bell is twenty-four feet, 
four inches, and its circumference is sixty-seven feet, eleven 
inches. Its weight is about two hundred tons. A piece 
about seven feet high and eight feet across and twenty-two 
inches thick has been broken out and lies beside the bell. 
The great palace of the Kremlin is an extensive pile contain- 
ing more than seven hundred rooms with several magnificent 
halls. The treasury is a building of recent origin, but it 
contains numberless articles of interest and value. Sucha 
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wealth;of gold and silver utensils and ornaments, such a va- 
riety of all. kinds of arms of modern and ancient times, 
such rare antiquities can be found in no other collection in 
Europe. 

There are three churches within the walls of the Kremlin, 
They have little or no architectural beauty to commend them 
to the attention of the traveler, but they abound in the most 
curious relics, andare as full of superstitions as any heathen 
temples in any heathen lands. On the raised platform of 
one of them the czars have been crowned for several hundred 
years. In the same church is shown a picture of the Holy 
Virgin, said to have been painted by St. Luke. He was not 
an eminent painter, if we judge his work by this specimen. 
They say it came from Constantinople, and is now an object 
of devout worship. It is one of many pictures supposed to 
possess miraculous powers. Indeed, it is quite common to 
find in these Russian churches these miracle-working pict- 
ures, but the real miracles they have wrought are yet to be 
heard from. This one of the Kremlin church is adorned 
with precious stones to the amount of more than $225,000. 
The principal stone is an emerald and is said to be worth 
$50,000. In this same church is preserved an immense Bible, 
the only good thing in it, which was a giftto Peterthe Great 
from his mother. But the wonders multiply, for you are 
shown, without any extra charge, a piece of the robe of our 
Savior, a nail of the true cross, the hand of St. Andrew, the 
head of St. Gregory, and that of John Chrysostom, the golden- 
mouthed; a portion of the true cross and a variety of 
other things of nearly equal sanctity. The janitor who shows 
us about is very loquacious and ready to exhibit all the rare 
treasures of the place; he has been taking too much Rus- 
sian fire-water and he manifests the effect of it in many 
ways. He does not seem like the most trusty of servants 
but he is doubtless as good as those who have placed him in 
charge. 

In the second of these churches repose in large stone cof- 
fins the bodies of nearly fifty of the rulers and princes of the 
empire. The smaller stone coffin contains the remains of a 
son of Ivan the Terrible. He was murdered by Boris Godoo- 
nof, who was afterward elected czar. The little coffin is in the 
nave ofthe church, and close beside it are the playthings and 
the dress of the child, and the knife with which he was killed, 
preserved ina glasscase. It is curious to see the people 
who look like intelligent human beings come into the church 
and go to this coffin and kiss it, and kiss the case in which 
the playthings are kept, and then kneel down as though 
they were worshiping the relics. In this same church they 
show what they call a drop of blood of John the Baptist, and 
it is counted as one of the most extraordinary and invaluable 
of all the sacred treasures. 

The third church is quite as peculiar as the others. It is 
dim, dingy, and dirty, but very holy. The floor is paved 
with jasper and agate. Among the relics, we are shown the 
sponge upon. which the vinegar was offered to our Savior, 
a portion of the stick with which he was beaten, a drop or 
two of the blood of Christ, and the crown of thorns, with 
many bones of many of the saints of apostolic and later 
times. There are multitudes of these people, yes, millions 
upon millions of them, that believe in the genuineness of 
these relics, and they are taught that many of them possess 
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miraculous power and that they are to be adored and 
reverenced ; so you will see them most devoutly kneeling 
before these manifest frauds, and ofttimes with passionate 
earnestness kissing the cases or shrines which contain 
them. 

Besides these churches there is another building which 
contains the paraphernalia of the high officials of the 
church. It is called the sacristy. It contains the 
official robes, the pastoral crooks, the various trinkets, 
and miters of many distinguished prelates. With all 
the rest they show what they are pleased to tell us is 
a piece of the purple robe with which the Roman soldiers 
clothed the Savior. In the suite of rooms that con- 
tains these articles we see the apparatus employed in the 
preparation of the ointment or sacred oil that is used in the 
baptism of children, the consecration of churches, and the 
anointing of the emperors at their coronation. They have 
for the purposes of manufacturing this holy oil two large 
silver kettles that will hold a barrel each, and standing be- 
tween these two is one of twice the size. In these vessels 
the oil for all the Greek church is prepared with all sorts of 
religious services and formalities. The basis of the compo- 
sition is olive oil and white wine, to which are added about 
thirty different gums, spices, and essential oils. Then to 
give the whole mass the necessary sanctity they add an 
infinitesimal portion of what they pretend is the precious 
ointment that Mary poured upon the feet of Jesus. They 
say itcame to Russia by way of Constantinople, but just 
how it reached that city is not satisfactorily explained, nor 
do they tell us how they are sure that Mary had any left for 
transmission to future generations. When all the ingredi- 
ents are properly compounded the mass is divided and 
placed in silver jars that will hold from two to three gallons and 
sent to the archbishops and bishops to be distributed among 
the priesthood as there may be need ; and so the people of 
Russia are cared for spiritually. It was not a particularly 
easy thing to gain admittance to the sacred adytum where 
these performances are carried on, but by patient and con- 
tinued effort we at length succeeded. It was a priest, at 
last, admitted us after we had passed three soldiers who 
guard the passage to the place, with muskets and bayonets 
fixed ready for use. The priest was a queer genius who 
manifestly loved snuff, and was unkempt and dirty and 
watched us with a keen glance while we inspected the sa- 
cred things of which he was the custodian. The remarka- 
ble thing about the priest was that he would not accept any 
fee or recompense, and the servant who waited upon the priest 
did not dare to take any while the priest was in sight. 

In all these churches there is a rule that no woman or 
girl, in fact, no female, shall be allowed to enter the sacred 
place behind the chancel, the place where ordinarily the most 
precious treasures and relics are kept. The things, if mova- 
ble, may be taken out and shown to women, but their pres- 
ence within the holy place would work defilement. 

A whole volume might be written upon the Kremlin 
alone, but enough has been told already in this article to 
show that there is good reason why the Russians esteem 
Moscow to be a holy place. It is their Mecca, it is the 
place, above all others, of sacred associations. It isthe seat 
of their spiritual government, and they look upon it with 
almost as much reverence and devotion as did the ancient 
Jews upon Jerusalem. 
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But the most gorgeous, and perhaps the grandest church, 
not only of Moscow, but of all Russia and of Christendom, 
erected in modern times, deserves notice. It has been 
erected since 1840, at a cost of more than $10,000,000. 
It is 340 feet high. It covers 10,500 square feet of ground, 
and will hold not far from 2,000 people. It stands in an 
open space, and can be seen from whatever direction we ap- 
proach the city. It is built of a stone almost as white as 
marble, and abundantly ornamented with gilding. The 
combination of white and gold is elegant to the last de- 
gree. It has acentral cupola ninety-six feet in diameter ; 
at each corner of the building there is a small cupola, cor- 
responding in style to that in the center. The immense 
and magnificent windows are of stained glass. The fres- 
coes, the ornamental work in marble, and malachite, and 
lapis-lazuli, and granite are simply marvelous. The whole 
structure shows a lavishness of expenditure that cannot be 
paralleled in modern times. It is a work of art, and if any 
building in the world is worth a thousand miles of travel to 
look upon, surely this is that very building. 

But we leaveMoscow without regret, as we do Russia 
and everything it contains. Its religion is a terrible 
superstition, and at the same time a tyranny as absolute 
and relentless as that of Rome itself. Watch these people: 
enter these places of worship and they look like other 
people, and it is hard to believe that they are in complete 
subjection to a despotism that cramps and fetters every soul 
it touches. First of all, they cross themselves as they come 
near the door, then they sprinkle themselves with holy 
water, then they step up to a table or counter inside the 
church and buy a candle which they proceed to light and 
put it upin a place prepared for its reception along with 
scores of others. Then if they are very devout they kneel 
down on the stone floor of the church (there are no seats in 
these Greek churches) and if they are very, very devout, 
and most of them are in form, they will bend forward while- 
still on their knees, until their foreheads touch the floor, 
and some of them will even kiss the bare, dirty stone floor. 
In the meantime, the gorgeously arrayed priests, with full 
beards, and hair a half a yard long hanging down their 
backs, some of them evidently crimp their curls, will be 
going through with their foolish and absurd perform- 
ances. Any heart that has known the power of a pure gos- 
pel can but detest the priests and pity the people. The 
wonder is how the people can be held with such an iron 
grip, but it is almost worse than death to leave the state 
church of Russia, and so these people must serve in this 
house of bondage, until, in some way, God shall work for 
their deliverance. 

It must be that Protestant nations owe something to 
these victims of spiritual oppression, for it is true that there 
is vastly more freedom for the propagation of the gospel in 
China and Japan than in Russia. Christian people used to- 
pray that God would remove the barriers that these Eastern 
heathen nations had raised against the spread of the gos- 
pel, and now all doors are open. It is high time that 
prayers should be made in behalf of Russia and her hun- 
dred million people, and when such prayer is offered, the 
absolutism of Russia’s civil and religious tyrannies will 
yield and the gospel will be freely proclaimed in Holy 
Moscow and every other portion of the empire of the 
north. 








HUNTING AND FISHING AT POINT BARROW.* 


BY JOHN MURDOCH. 


The principal occupations of the Eskimos of Point Barrow, 
Alaska, are fishing and hunting. During their whole life- 
time they are preparing for the chase, engaging in thechase, 
or utilizing the products of the chase. Their methods 
are peculiar to them. 

First to be considered is the capture of the different spe- 
cies of seals, from which the Eskimo obtains flesh for food 
and oil for burning, while from the skins are made boots, 
lines of various sorts and sizes, boat-covers, and many other 
articles. 

The most abundant species at Point Barrow is the smallest 
of all, the little ‘‘ringed’’ seal (Phoca fetida). It is found 
and hunted at all seasons of the year, though the greater 
number are taken in the early winter. Less often the great 
bearded seal, or ugru,is taken. This species is valued for its 
hide, which makes the stoutest of harpoon lines, and is in 
great demand for covering the large skin boat, or umiak— 
the ‘‘ women’s boat’’ of the eastern Eskimos. 

Sometimes in the summer, the spotted harbor-seal, the 
same species which is found in the harbors of the Atlantic 
Coast, is also taken, and still more rarely, the beautiful rib- 
bon seal. 

The ‘‘ringed’’ seal, however, is the principal species 
taken. In the autumn—say the middle of October—the sea 
is still open enough for boat navigation. Suddenly, one 
morning, a heavy field of ice is seen to have moved in upon 
the shore, completely covering the sea as far as the eye can 
reach, but broken here and there by open pools of water. 
The hunters then start out, singly or in small parties, each 
with his rifle slung in a holster on his back, and carrying in 
his hand the shaft of his retrieving harpoon, which he uses 
as a staff to walk with. The long line, with the toggle-head 
attached, is folded in long hanks and hung upon the gun- 
case. The hunters spread over the ice, carefully watching 
each pool of open water. Presently up pops the round black 
head of a seal, glistening in the low sunlight, not fifty yards 
off. The hunter quickly draws his rifle from the holster and 
fires. If his aim is good, a dead seal floats up in the pool. 
The gun is returned to the holster, and the head and line 
fitted to the harpoon. Poising the weapon in his right 
hand, with his fore-finger resting against the ivory peg, he 
holds the end of the long line in his left hand, and darts the 
harpoon into the seal, which is drawn to the edge of the 
water hole and dragged out. A hole is cut through the 
seal's under jaw, and the dragging-line looped into it, by 
which the seal is easily dragged on his back over the ice. 

Again, in the spring, when a strong wind off shore soon 
drives away the ice, the seal fishery is continued. In one 
calm night at this season of the year, the open water will 
freeze over level and smooth, and strong enough to bear a 
man safely. Now the hunter seeks for the breathing-holes 
of the seals, and plants himself on his little three-legged 
stool, wrapped in his deer-skin cloak, with his rifle and har- 
poon in readiness, watching intently the little indicator— 
a slender rod of ivory, with a cross-bar to keep it from slip- 
ping under the ice—which he has inserted in one of these 
holes. Warned by the rising of the indicator, the hunter 
fires through the hole, hitting the animal in the head, and 
before the current can carry it away, thrusts his harpoon 
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quickly through the hole and holds the animal by means of 
the line, while with the ice pick at the end of his spear, he 
speedily enlarges the hole enough to allow him to drag the 
seal out upon the ice. 

The great harvest comes in the long dark nights of De- 
cember, when the moon is far away in southern declination, 
and does not appear above the horizon for several nights to- 
gether. Clad in their warmest clothes, the hunters start, 
each carrying an ice pick, nowadays usually of iron, 
mounted on a large pole, a large meshed net woven of fine 
seal-thong, twelve or fourteen feet in length, and a long 
slender pole of willow, frequently made of several pieces 
spliced together, with a hook on the end for setting the net, 
in addition to the gun and spear. 

When the darkness comes on, the hunter, sitting close to 
his net, begins making some gentle, monotonous noise, 
whistling, scratching on the ice, or rattling his spear. This 
is done to attract the seals, which are particularly fond of 
musical sounds. Indeed, stories are told of seals swim- 
ming after a vessel on which a fiddle was being played, or 
coming into a harbor when the church bells close to the 
shore were ringing. Those that are swimming about in the 
open water are soon attracted by the sound, and one of 
them, leaving his companions, swims in under the ice to 
investigate. Before he notices the net, as it hangs loosely, 
he has thrust his head or one of his flippers through a 
mesh, and then his struggles only serve to entangle him more 
and more, till the hunter drags him up through, and if he is 
not already drowned, breaks his neck by bending his head 
sharply backward. The hunter leaves his game upon the 
ice, until the women a1.‘ children can go out with the sledge 
and bring them in. Bui in order that the frozen seals may 
not be covered up by drifting snow and so lost, they are 
stood up by thrusting the hind flippers intothe snow. Very 
weird they look in the dim winter twilight, standing up 
like gray tombstones on the snowy plain. One hunter may 
take a dozen or twenty seals in one night, while his neigh- 
bor gets none. 

The walrus, too, is fairly abundant during the season of 
open water, and highly prized for the firm white ivory of its 
tusks, which not only serves to make numberless parts of 
weapons and household articles, but is an article of trade 
with the ships that visit the region every season, and with 
the Eskimos of the Mackenzie River region, where the wal- 
rus is not found. It is pursued with a heavy harpoon. The 
rifle is used to give the death-blow. 

The great polar whale, the ‘‘ bowhead’’ of the Americans 
and the ‘‘right whale’’ of the English, is the Eskimo’s 
great source of wealth. Its whalebone is his most highly 
prized article of trade, and finds a ready market, not only on 
beard of the ships, but among the people of the great rivers 
flowing into Kotzebue Sound, who come every year to the 
Arctic Ocean to trade with the natives of the coast. 

Whales are fairly abundant during the early spring, when 
they are migrating along the coast toward the north-east, 
among the loose ice, and in tthe ‘‘leads” of open water. 
The whale fishing is the important event of the year and is 
attended with elaborate ceremonies. 

The whale fishing continues from about the last of April 
to the middle of June, and is in many respects the most im- 
portant undertaking in the life of the natives. The super- 
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stitions and ceremonies attendant on this fishing give to it 
a distinctly religious character. No one is allowed to ham- 
mer or strike upon wood during the season, for fear that the 
whales will take fright and leave. While the men are out 
in the boats, no woman may sew, lest she bring bad luck to 
the fishermen. Numerous charms and amulets are carried 
in the boats, and the captain and harpooner of each boat 
wears on his head a special decoration in the shape of a fillet 
of mountain sheep skin, fringed with the incisor teeth of the 
same animal, while the captain’s wife binds her hair with 
strips of wolf skin instead of the customary strings of 
beads. 

When a whale is discovered blowing, the hunters approach 
cautiously, until the heavy harpoon which has been resting 
in the crotch in the bow of the boat can be thrust, not darted, 
into him. The harpoon-head is at once detached from the 
shaft, and down goes the whale, dragging after him two 
floats of inflated seal skins, which are attached to the harpoon 
head by a short stout line. Presently, he comes to the sur- 
face again, but his coming has been announced by the buoyant 
fioats, coming to the surface first, and the harpooner is ready 
to attach another pair to him by a well-directed thrust of the 
harpoon. These begin to impede his movements in diving, 
and by the time five or six pairs have been fastened to him, 
he is buoyed up so that he can dive no longer, but lies upon 
the surface of the water ready for the coup degréce. This, in 
old times used to be given with a long lance, with a beauti- 
fully flaked stone head, broad as the palm of one’s hand, but 
nowadays he is a poor umialik (boat-captain) indeed, who does 
not own at least three or four steel lances obtained from 
American ships. Many of them own whaling guns, and the 


struggle is often brought to an early close by a well-directed 
explosive lance. 


On the other hand, many a whale escapes 
before the boat can reach him, and many a one struck clum- 
sily, carries off the floats before he can be harpooned enough 
to prevent his escape. When once the whale is killed, he is 
towed as soon as possible to the edge of the fast ice, and the 
work of cutting out the whalebone begins at once. This is 
divided equally among all the boats which were in sight 
when the whale was killed, but the flesh, the blubber, and 
the ‘‘ blackskin,’’ or epidermis, a great delicacy, are by a 
custom universal among the Eskimos, the property of the 
community, and everybody may have as much as he can cut 
off and carry away. 

The white whale, or ‘‘ beluga,"’ also visits the coast in large 
schools during the summer. This animal is specially valued 
for its flesh and blubber, and for the beautiful water-proof 
leather which is madeof its skin. This, when prepared with 
oil after the Eskimo fashion, is of a beautiful translucent 
honey yellow, and is so highly prized for making the soles 
of water-proof boats that it is rarely used for anything else, 
though it makes the best of harpoon-lines and boat-covers. 

In the latter part of May and early in June, flocks of eider 
ducks stream up from the south-west and engage the atten- 
tion of the Eskimos. About the end of July the return mi- 
gration begins and lasts well into October. Then there is a 
continued stream of comparatively small flocks of fowl. 

In order to guide the flocks to the most favorable point for 
shooting—a narrow part of the beach just above the camp— 
the Eskimos have set up a row of posts running from the 
outlet of the first lagoon, nearly tothe camp. On a favor- 
able day, they post themselves at the narrow neck, and watch 
the coming flock. Skimming along the shore come the 
ducks, till they catch sight of the posts. They hesitate— 
shall they turn down the coast before they reach these 
curious things, or shall they keep on ? Suddenly there rises a 
shrill ‘‘ hi-i-i-i !’ from a dozen throats. The ducks lose their 
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heads, stop, flutter, and finally collecting in acompact body, 
whirl along the line of posts and out to sea at the first 
open place, where gun and do/as claim their tribute. 

Many large gulls are shot on the wing as they fly up and 
down the shore in autumn. A very ingenious method of 
capture is sometimes employed. To the middle of a stout 
stick of hard wood, about three inches long, sharpened at 
both ends, is tied a long string, the other end being secured 
by a stake driven firmly into the frozen ground. The stick 
is covered with blubber and laid over the beach, snow being 
spread over the string in order to conceal it. Soon a gull 
comes along, and gulping down the tempting bit of fat, starts 
to fly off. But alas for him! his first movement causes the 
stick to turn like a toggle, the sharp ends pierce his gullet, 
and he hangs there fluttering in vain efforts to escape. 

Besides various species of duck, black brant, white fronted 
and snow geese, and other birds occur, but are not nearly so 
numerous as the ducks. 

Of land mammals the reindeer and the polar bear are the 
most important. The reindeer is not abundant in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the villages, but a two or three days’ 
journey to the south-west brings the Eskimo to the upper 
waters of the great rivers emptying into the Arctic Ocean 
east of Point Barrow, where they are still to be found in great 
numbers. 

While the men chase the deer with snow-shoes and rifle, the 
women and children are fishing for white fish and burbot, 
through the ice in the rivers. 

The gill-nets, however, which are set in summer in the 
shallow water along the shores of the bays, are tended by 
men in their ayaks: In them are caught white fish, a few 
salmon of two or three species, and occasionally large speci- 
mens of the Pacific red-spotted trout—the ‘‘ Dolly Varden’”’ 
trout of our western anglers. 

The great season for deer-hunting occurs in February and 
March. With the return of the sun at the end of January, 
the village is full of activity, preparing fora start. Clothes, 
provisions, ammunition, and housekeeping effects are packed 
up, sleds and harness repaired, and parties made up for the 
hunt, while bulky property, which cannot becarried, is care- 
fully buriedin the snow. Half the housesin the village are 
closed up, and, one after another, the parties start off ; when 
they at length reach the hunting grounds, they go itito per- 
manent camp. The women fish and dry deer skins, and 
the men hunt every day when it is not too stormy. 

The hunt over, the sleds return loaded to their utmost ca- 
pacity with frozen carcasses of reindeer and stacks of rough 
dried deer skins till they look like loads of hay. When the 
deer-hunters come home, there is carnival in the village. 
Everybody is in high spirits and the lucky hunters’ house- 
holds keep open house, cooking venison and treating their 
friends all day long. 

The Point Barrow Eskimo dresses chiefly in reindeer skins, 
unlike his cousins of the regions round Hudson’s Bay, who 
depend largely on the seal for their clothing. Light, soft, 
and exceedingly warm, it is hard to imagine anything bet- 
ter fitted for clothing in the Arctic regions than the skins of 
the reindeer, which are to be had of different degrees of thick- 
ness according to the season of the year and the age of the 
animal. The bear furnishes palatable flesh, and his shaggy 
white fur serves many useful purposes, specially for making 
the heavy mittens, without which no Eskimo ventures out 
hunting in the winter. The wolf also occurs where the rein- 
deer are plenty, and his long-haired fur is highly valued for 
making the fringe which surrounds the face of every Alaskan 
Eskimo in full dress, like the nimbus round the head of a 
saint. The other important appendage of every well-dressed 
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man or boy at Point Barrow, the wolverine’s tail dangling 
at the belt behind, however, is not to be had forthe catching, 
but must be bought from the more fortunate natives of the 
Mackenzie and the Kowak. The only strictly fur-bearing ani- 
mal near the villages at Point Barrow, is the familiar Arctic 
fox, dingy gray in summer, but snow-white in winter, and 
endowed with the speed of lightning at all seasons of the 
year. 
An Eskimo’s fox-trap is a very ingenious contrivance. 
He takes advantage of the prying nature of the crafty fox, 
and builds a little house with slabs of snow, with a door just 
large enough to admit the fox, in which he places the bait 
of meat or blubber. A ‘‘figure-of-four”’ of light sticks must 
be touchedin passing through the door. The trigger springs, 
and down drops a heavy log of drift-wood across his back, 
pinning him to the ground. Nowadays, most natives own 
‘‘ steel traps,’’ and one of these is used in place of the ‘‘ dead 
fall,’’ being set and carefully buried in the threshold of the 
door. They still have the curious and cruel contrivance for 
killing the wolf, which has been often described by the trav- 
elers who have visited other Eskimos. This is a slender rod 


of whalebene about a foot long, sharpened at both ends. 
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This is bent into the form of the letter ‘‘Z’’ and wrapped in 
blubber and frozen hard. Such frozen balls of bait with the 
elastic whalebone coiled up like a spring inside, are scattered 
over the plain where wolves are plenty, and the unfortunate 
wolf who swallows one of them is doomed. ‘‘ He doesn’t go 
far,’’ say the Eskimos; for the heat of his stomach thaws 
the blubber and releases the whalebone spring, which 
straightens out and drives the sharp points through the 
walls of his stomach so that he dies a miserable death. 

We have seen that the modern Eskimo of Point Barrow tre- 
lies almost exclusively on his firearms. The harpoon is 
now simply in most cases an auxiliary to the rifle, either serv- 
ing to retrieve the game after it has been shot, or to detain 
the animal till the fatal shot can be delivered. He is a poor 
man indeed, who does not own a rifle, usually a good breech- 
loader, in spite of the law against selling breech-loading 
arms and ammunition to ‘‘ Indians,’’ which these people are 
legally, and many have shot-guns and whaling-guns besides. 

Nevertheless, it is not yet forty years since the first fire- 
arms came intotheir possession, and we can still learn many 
of the methods of hunting that were employed in the old 
times, shupiing pin mit, ‘‘ when the gun was not.”’ 





PERFUME FLOWER-FARMING. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


‘The occupation of the idealist,’’ said my friend, gazing 
wearily from the car window upon the fields of ripening 
grain, ‘‘must be primarily an occupation of the soil ; for it 
is close down by the heart of nature that men will find—if 
they ever do find—the key to the ideal existence. But the 
development of this Iron Age of Agriculture,’’ he continued, 
as we went flying past a group of whirring machines busy 
at the work of harvesting, ‘‘ will not bring its fruition.” 

‘“‘ The ideal occupation,’’ I replied, ‘‘ is that for which men 
have sought—and will ever seek—in vain. As occupation 
implies labor, or at least application in some set vocation, 
directed toward the accomplishment of some definite aim 
(usually the poor one of securing bread for the sustenance 
of physical life) the material aspect will always be the su- 
preme one. As in the most perfect systems of society that 
men have been able to conceive, there must still remain the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, so in the indi- 
vidual life must come routine and uncongenial toil.’’ 

‘‘Unless,’’ answered my friend, ‘‘ it is possible to discover 
an occupation, the beauty of which will continually engage 
the esthetic faculty ; where the elements are so well adjusted 
that the toil may be softened by the gratification it lends to 
the senses.”’ 

Forty-eight hours later, as we were rumbling through the 
deep valleys of southern Virginia, Carita laid aside her book 
and softly quoted, 

‘* Now, did I not so near my labors end, 
Strike sail, and hastening to the harbor tend, 
My song to flow’ry gardens might extend.”’ 

‘*Let us come down here and grow flowers, or rather let 
them grow themselves—/shat would be the idyllic occu- 
pation.”’ 

‘* And as to the commercial aspect of your proposition,”’ 
said the friend, ‘‘ shall we market the products here among 
the natives ?”’ 

‘*No, of course not.’’ 
them.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I assented, ‘‘ that would do. 
perfumes may be made from anything—even flowers.”’ 


‘“We will make perfumes of 


For it is true that 


\ 


And still we journeyed southward, toward the land of 
flowers. The evening air grew heavy with odors. Now it 
was the balsam of the pines, again the delicate scents from 
the blossoms of climbing vines, the yellow jasmine, the 
swamp honeysuckle, and others that we knew not. Why 
should all this sweetness, this evanescent attribute of the 
flowers be wasted thus? It was a commercial quality, if 
only it could be corraled and made to serve. Certainly that 
was a tempting thought of Carita’s, flower-farming, per- 
fume flower-farming—the phrase had the idyllic sound. 

If the ideal occupation must be primarily of the soil, how 
could it be better developed from the soil than through the 
culture of the fairest things that grow? The cultivation of 
a single flower is an employment that may call out all the 
resources of our nature. Note for instance the care be- 
stowed upon a single plant in the window-garden ; the 
solace that an invalid will find in the companionship of a 
favorite blossom; the untiring vigil that the man of 
science will keep to watch the unfolding of a new-found bud; 
or, to touch the apex of this thought, study the French 
classic Picciola, and see how the little flower, growing up 
between the flag-stones in the prison yard of Fenestrella, be- 
came the elixir vite to poor Charnley. 

But it is not alone a flower, delighting the eye with its 
beauty of form and color, that we are now to consider, but a 
chalice holding a rare and subtile, almost ethereal, substance 
for the gratification of a sense yet more refined than that of 
sight or taste or touch. 

As yet our famous American enterprise has gone at too 
rapid a pace and has been of too material a sort to take 
much note of a thing so intangible as the odor of a flower. 
To be recognized, the thing must be socorporeal that it may 
be seen. Thus, the flower itself that may be grown and 
sold, is a commercial quality that we can appreciate. That 
within this flower lurks and beckons to us a subtile spirit, a 
sprite beside which the harmonies of form and color with 
which we are so familiar, pale into nothingness, is a fact 
unconsidered because unseen. 

Even the bee is wiser, as his golden treasure, gathered as 
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‘he slips and sips from flower to flower, proves when we fol- 


low to his store-house and rob him ruthlessly. After the 
eye has been delighted with its color, after the bee has been 
surfeited with its sweets, this subtile property that we can 
neither see nor feel is still retained ; but too often, in truth, 
the chalice is doomed to waste its liquor, 

‘* Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath’’ 
upon the desert airs, for Americans are too busy to note with 
more than passing interest the dainty perfume of the flow- 
ers. With us, too, the cultivation of this uncommercial 
sense—the sense of smell—has been too much neglected. 
When the imaginative author of Kaloolah penetrated to the 
heart of the Dark Continent he found there a refined and 
cultivated race who regarded this sense with especial vene- 
ration, and who catered to it with the greatest assiduity. 
So far did they carry this that they had instruments of per- 
fume as we have instruments of music, and were as sensi- 
tive to the harmonies and discords of odors as we are to 
those of sound. 

Aside from the mythical land of the Framazugs, the use 
of perfumes is as ancient and as world-wide as civilization ; 
and while, since the introduction of soap, its abuse is not 
carried so far as when Cowper penned his famous line, 
‘‘The sight’s enough ; no need to smell a beau,”’’ it is still 
an especial appendage to the toilet of fashion. Instead of 
employing spices and perfumes as the ancients did, tomake 
lovely the bodies of our dead, we now use them as a last ac- 
cessory to the charms of the living. 

In the worship of the old Egyptians, the censer, exhaling 
its grateful odors before the presiding deity, suggests an ar- 
tistic aid to devotion that perhaps stood in the same relation 
to it then that music and the artsdo now. There is, how- 
ever, better authority than that of the priests of Isis and 
Osiris for the devotional use of perfumes. In Exodus xxx. 
Moses is directed to build an altar for incense and to take 
certain spices and compound them “‘ after the manner of the 
apothecary,’’ for a holy anointing oil. 

While much of the perfumery of modern commerce is a 
chemical product bearing little relation in origin to the 
name it carries in the trade, being simply a compound of 
cheap, often offensive materials which chemical skill has so 
combined as to produce a more or less strong resemblance to 
the desired flavor, yet there is much which is honestly man- 
ufactured from flowers ; and perfume flower-farming as a 
branch of practical and applied horticulture is a recognized 
industry of great importance in certain countries. While in 
Italy, Sicily, Arabia, and even England, the occupation is 
followed to some extent, the south of France now is and 
has been for a hundred years its principal home. This is 
not perhaps solely on account of climatic superiority, but 
also because the people there have been trained through 
succeeding generations, not only in the cultivation of the 
flowers, but in the methods of handling and preparing the 
delicate products of the field, making them ready for the 
laboratory of the manufacturer, and in the arts of the man- 
ufacturer as well. The picturesque little city of Grasse, sit- 
uated on the southern declivity of a hill facing the Mediter- 
ranean, and surrounded by fertile valleys abounding with 
nature’s luxuries, is the principal seat of the industry. The 
cultivation of fruits, such as citrons, oranges, lemons, figs, 
and pomegranates, together with the growing of flowers and 
the manufacture of perfumes from them, constitute almost 
the only employment of the inhabitants. The town has more 
than seventy perfume factories, and of the entire population 
of twelve thousand, more than five thousand are engaged, in 
field and factory, in this single industry of the flowers. 
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The factory work does not differ especially from that in 
many other occupations, except that the raw material is of 
a sort that we do not often associate with ideas of grimy- 
factory life; but the work in the field is lighter and more 
delicate than that of almost any other out-of-door employ- 
ment. In the first place the French flower-farmer mellows 
and enriches his ground to the last degree; and all who 
have worked with hoe or rake or fork in any employment of 
the soil, know how greatly those conditions facilitate and 
make pleasant the labor. 

To illustrate the elaborate care bestowed upon this initial 
preparation, the famous flower farm of Madame de Rostaing 
at Seillaus is a good example. Here the entire soil was dug: 
over to the depth of four feet and all stones and rubbish re- 
moved, before planting. Into this mellow earth are put roots 
of the violet and white jasmine, slips of roses and geraniums, 
bulbs of tuberoses and jonquils, in rows as narrow as can be 
traversed by the clumsy sabots of the women and children, 
who do most of this work, as well as that of after cultivation 
and harvesting. The labor attendant upon cultivation does 
not differ greatly from that in your own flower garden, ex- 
cept in extent, and possibly in thoroughness ; nor is it very 
different from that required in the vegetable garden. It is 
when harvest time comes, when the flower-petals are gar- 
nered in fragrant masses, that the poetry of the occupation 
is realized. 

The flower-harvest is not a busy, rushing season of a 
single week or month of the hot mid-summer, but in that 
climate comprises the best part of the year. The gathering 
of violets, jonquils, and mignonette begins in February or 
even earlier if the season is favorable, and continues until 
April; then follow in turn roses and orange blossoms, 
thyme and rosemary, jasmines and tuberoses, lavender and 
spikenard, and the season closes with the acacia buds, as 
late as November. 

The flower-farmer has no chance to be a sluggard, but 
must be up and afield with the sun, gathering the flowers 
with deft fingers, before they become wilted and their fra- 
grance dissipated. As soon as the dew is off the leaves, wo- 
men and children are busy in the long rows, plucking the 
flowers into baskets, which when filled are hurried to the 
workshops or laboratory that the product may be manip- 
ulated while still fresh and crisp. 

Upon the larger farms are well-equipped laboratories, 
wherein the entire proeess of manufacturing is carried on, 
and the ultimate profit thus retained by the producer. The 
smaller growers sell their flowers to traders who go through 
the district each day with wagons, buying for the perfume 
manufacturers. Some of the more advanced among the 
smaller farmers have their own simple appliances for distill- 
ing the oils or preparing the pomades ready for the use of 
the perfumer, thus saving to themselves the secondary profit. 
There are no occult processes connected with this imme- 
diate handiing of the flower product, nor with the final art 
of the perfumer. Those who have attained noted success 
are inclined to claim superior knowledge and aptness as be- 
ing entitled to part of the credit, as well as their peculiarly 
favorable climate. Doubtless familiarity with methods prac- 
ticed and handed down from generation to generation have 
something to do with the excellent results now obtained ; 
but if American enterprise should once embark in the un- 
dertaking it would soon come up with the sum total of ac- 
quired knowledge. 

The various methods of treating the flowers before they ® 
go into the hands of the perfumer proper, are as follows: 
in making exfleurage pomades—which are the commercial 
vehicles for absorbing and transmitting the perfume of cet 
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tain flowers whose volatile oils are generally diffused 
throughout the leaf instead of being imprisoned in certain 

. peculiar vessels—the petals are plucked from the flowers as 
soon as gathered and placed upon panes of glass which have 
been spread with thin even layers of pure grease. Theseare 
then covered with other panes similarly prepared upon 
both sides; and upon the upper sides of these (and on the 
grease again) are laid more flowers, and so on ad infinitum. 
The glasses are enclosed in a tight wooden frame and left 
until the fragrance has been wholly absorbed by the grease, 
when the spent flowers are removed and fresh ones put in 
their place. This process is continued from two to four or 
five months, according to the desired strength of the pomade. 
This pomade, when treated with alcohol and other chemicals 
in the laboratory, becomes the dainty perfume of the boudoir. 
Among the flowers which may be thus treated, and from 
which the bulk of the pomades are made, are jonquils, jas- 
mines, tuberoses, and white lilies. 

For such as will not yield their odors to this process, dis- 
tillation is employed. The flowers are introducedintoastill, 
and water being poured upon them and heat applied, the oil 
is volatilized by aid of the watery vapor at the temperature 
of 212° Fahrenheit. When the mingled vapors of the oil and 
water are condensed into the liquid state by the refrigerator 
of the still, the oil separates and is easily collected. 

When oil exists in the skin or rind, in such plants as the 
bergamot, lemon, orange, citron, etc., it is obtained by ex- 
pression. For this purpose, hydrostatic pressure or its equiv- 
alent is necessary. The first two methods are available for 
the small producer as well as the large manufacturer ; es- 
pecia!ly the first one, for the same unskilled labor that gath- 
ers the flowers in the field, can prepare the frame, or chassis, 
of glassin the house. In distilling, the producer would use 
only a small apparatus containing a few gallons, while the 
manufacturer sometimes operates a still capable of receiving 
at once a ton of flowers. 

While France leads all other countries in quantity of pro- 
duct, it remains for the far East, which we intuitively associ- 
ate with pungent odors and aromatic spices, to contribute to 
the nations of the West that most priceless of perfumes and 
highest type of fragrance—the attar, or otto, of roses. This 
is an essential oil, prepared in Egypt, in various parts of 
Asia, and in Turkey along the foot of the Balkan Mountains, 
from the Rosa Damascena and the Rosa moschata. All the 
operations are conducted with most elaborate care ; the rose 
petals are gathered before sunrise, as after that they lose 
half their fragrance, and either placed in a still at once, or 
for the productions of the finest grade of oil, are placed in a 
wooden vessel, in pure water, and exposed for several days 
to the heat of the sun; the oily products being disengaged 
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by the heat, float on the surface and are taken up by cotton 
lint. From this lint the oil is pressed into small bottles and 
hermetically sealed. As an indication of the cost of pro- 
ducing this rare odor, it is stated that one hundred thousand 
roses yield only one hundred eighty grains of the attar ; or, 
according to another authority, four thousand pounds of 
leaves produce only one pound of oil. 

As it may interest some to know the value of the products 
of the flower-farm, I append the following table of average 
prices paid at Grasse : 

Rose leaves, 

Jasmine leaves, 
Orange flower leaves, 
Acacia buds, 
Tuberose leaves, 50 
Violet leaves, 40 to 50 

The Hon. Norman J. Coleman, late Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of the United States, in a recent personal letter to 
the writer of this paper, stated that in his opinion there is in 
this country, undoubtedly, a vast and undeveloped field suit- 
able for the culture of perfume-yielding plants and flowers, 
notably on the borders of the Gulf of Mexico; and expressed 
the belief that the commercial floriculture of this region may 
yet rival the production of the Mediterranean coast, and be- 
come not only the great flower garden of America, but of the 
world. A leading perfumer of New York tells me that ex- 
periments in perfume flower culture have been made in most 
of our Southern States, and that domestic pomades have been 
frequently offered to dealers, but not of a quality sufficiently 
good to warrant their use. They attribute this to ignorance 
of the conditions necessary to the proper production of the 
pomades, and not to any lacking element in our floriculture. 

As a home industry in which the surplus labor of a house- 
hold could be profitably employed, there is nothing which 
seems at once so practicable and so pleasing as this. When 
flowers are introduced into our gardens as a commercial fac- 
tor, the gardens will receive more of the time and attention 
of that portion of our households who most need the out- 
door life, the strength and color, the health and happiness 
that may be found in them. 

Our Department of Agriculture may in the near future de- 
termine to test the capabilities of American women in this 
respect, by starting at Washington a laboratory from which 
will be diffused (after the manner of the silk-filature now in 
operation) instructions for growing perfume flowers and pre- 
paring the product, and where the oils and pomades will be 
purchased, or manufactured for the producer. Under such 
an impetus the flower garden would be elevated to its proper 
place and become at once an ornament and a utility of our 
homes. 
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BY FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, 


In 1793 Aaron Burr and others had devised the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Population Company,’’ received a charter from the 
legislature, and purchased land-warrants covering nearly 


the entire Triangle. (See Map.) To induce immigration, 
this company offered-to give one hundred acres to each of 
the first twenty families that should settle ‘‘on Lake Erie 
territory.’’ The settler was to clear ten acres, erect a com- 
fortable dwelling-house, and live in it two years, ‘‘ unless 
driven off by Indians.’’ The time of enforced absence was 
imot to be counted against him, and his heirs were privileged 
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to continue his claim. One farm in Erie County, Pennsy]- 
vania, is known to this day by the name of the original 
purchaser, Robert Hampson, the first title having never 
been transferred. 

No less than four ‘‘ population companies’’ were speculat- 
ing in Chautauqua lands, and numerous law-suits sprang 
up between them. A test case reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the decision of John Marshall sus- 
tained the claims of the HollandCompany. Many pioneers 
were compelled to pay for their land twice. The Chautau- 
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qua country was the real estate that finally paid the bankers 
of Amsterdam for their loan to the United States negotiated 
by John Adams during the Revolution. 

But the insecurity of early titles and land-litigation in- 
jured the reputation of north-western Pennsylvania. Immi- 
gration from the east and from the south settled in northern 
Ohio. A wiser policy, a policy dictated by the interpreta- 
tion of natural advantages, would have given to the city of 
Erie the prestige,—the refineries, the lumber yards, the 
manufacturing plant, and the schools and colleges of the 
Queen City of the Lakes. The disputes in New York be- 
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an office which he held for thirty-eight years—the longest 
time in our history. The first entry was an open boat 
called the Schenectady, with a cargo valued{at $811.85. This 
invoice shows the demands of the country in 1801. There 
were muslins, and cotton shawls at $3.75 apiece; green cloth 
and blue at $3.00 per yard; elastic stripe at $1.25; spotted 
kerseymere of American manufacture at $1.40 per yard; men’s 
stockings at $1.00 a pair; worsted caps for men and women 
at 25 cts. each; watch chains at 34 cts. and watch keys at 
15 cts.; two dozen crooked combs at $1.00 each; pen-knives 
at $1.50; tin snuff-boxes at 5 cts.; glass pendals at 34 cts.; 
bth elas bridle bits at 54 cts.; goloe- 
shoes at $2.25; almanacs; pis- 
tols at $7.00; weaving reeds; 
and -needles at $2.00 a thou- 
sand. 

The Prince brought punch- 
eons of spirits, bags of cocoa, 
hogsheads of molasses; the 

Neptune, chests of hyson; the 
Tulip, silk shoes and China 
ware; the Dauphin, claret, sper- 
maceti candles, cases of jewelry 
and plated ware, and bandana 
handkerchiefs ; the Wilkinson, 
bound for Detroit, cannon, car- 
tiages, shot, wine, candles, and 
muster rolls. 

But the goods entered at the port 

were a small part of the merchandise 
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‘Phe Chautauqua Country, from Adlum and Wallis’ Map of 1793, showing the Triangle, 
the two portages, and the road from Presque Isle to Harrisburg. 


tween the settlers and the Holland Company were not ended 
until 1835, when William H. Seward, then a rising young 
lawyer, came to Mayville, and by judicious compromises se- 
eured for the farmers a title to their lands, and for himself 
that popularity and reputation for integrity and administra- 
tion which in the following year elected him governor of 
New York, and opened the way for a national career. 

In 1799 the Chautauqua country was erected into a revenue 
district and Presque Isle was made the port ofentry. John 
Adams appointed Thomas Forster collector for the district, 


imported into the country. . Every 
large creek along the south shore of 
Lake Erie concealed smugglers. The 
collector was distracted by conflicting 
reports. One had seen a coat made 
of broadcloth on the back of a man 
from Ashtabula; another had seen 
lights at the mouth of the ‘'welve-mile 
Creek; a third had seen new goods exposed 
for sale at Freeport ; a fourth had seen the 
sloop Good /ntent off shore, and Master Lee, 
as everybody knew, was a bold smuggler. 
Jefferson’s policy of non-intercourse was 
not successful in Chautauqua. Smuggling 
increased daily. In vain did Gallatin com- 
plain and Forster report. Not a vessel 
could leave Presque Isle ‘‘ without the special 
permission of the president.’’ Gallatin instructed 
Forster that while the temptation to import every 
species of merchandise contrary to law might ex- 
ist, the collector ‘‘ would only have to encounter 
the common acts of smuggling and not the inter- 
ests and prejudices of the community.’’ Gallatin 
little |\understood the pioneers along the great 
lakes. In their opinion smuggling might be an 
offense, but certainly not acrime. They thought 
themselves entitled to the privilege of purchas- 
ing goods at the lowest possible price. The 
United States Government was a thousand miles away. 

At this time, the settlers living in Westfield were com- 
pelled to golto Canada to have their grain ground, and the 
farmers in Erie County went to Pittsburgh. City lots in 
Erie sold for $3.00 on Eighth Street near Parade, and for 
$18.00 on Seventh Street near State. Money was so rare as 
to be acuriosity. Settlers were coming in daily; they had 
been three months on the way from New England ; had come 
in an ox-cart ; had stopped at convenience with some of the 
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numerous tavern-keepers along the way, paying sixteen 
pence for lodging and the use of the fire-place, for they 
brought their daily food with them. When he reached 
Westfield he located his claims, and at once began under- 
brushing and logging. His house was of logs saddled and 
notched ; the roof was of bark kept down by weight-poles. 
The square chimney of sticks, cob-laid, was plastered on the 
inside with mud mixed with chopped straw. The ‘“‘ door- 
cheeks ’’ were puncheons, and the door swung on wooden 
pins. Many cabins had only blanket doors. The two win- 
dows were of paper, or, in rare instances, of panes of glass 
four inches by six. The bedstead was of poles; the table 
was the blue chest brought from New England. A few tea- 
cups, saucers, wooden or pewter plates, iron pots, a spider, 


a bake-kettle, a cotton or tallow dip, or a turnip lamp; a’ 


rude shelf supporting the Bible, a copy of Allen’s ‘‘ Alarm”’ 
or ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ or of Baxter's ‘‘Saint’s Rest’’; a 
gun across two pegs; skins stitched and tacked to the logs; 
a few three legged stools and a gourd dipper completed the 
furniture. Near the house, a similar building protected a 
cow, a yoke of oxen, and a litter of pigs. 

With the heaps of glowing ashes the pioneer paid for his 
land. The first patent granted by the United States was for 
an improvement in the manufacture of pearl ash. At first 
the black salts brought only two or three cents a pound; but 
the price advanced until 1825 when above five hundred tons 
* were shipped from Westfield and more than forty-five 
thousand dollars were paidto farmers of Chautauqua County. 
The early settlers had not even hand-mills, but were com- 
pelled to extemporize a substitute, as a spring pole, a sus- 
pended stone or cannon-ball, and the concave surface of a 
hickory stump. 

The loom soon was set up, for the flax had been sown. 
The entire manufacture of cloth and clothing for the house- 
hold was done by the women. Linen sheets, counterpanes, 
and handkerchiefs were woven in white and blue. As soon 
as the farm was stocked with sheep, woolen goods were 
woven, and men and boys wore butternut suits of linsey- 
woolsey. While working in the clearing or in the field, the 
men sometimes wore leather breeches, and a common clause 
in the early wills is the devise of the father’s leathern clothes 
to the oldest’son. 

From an early day the teachings of Calvin gave a charac- 
ter to the people in the scattered settlements of Upper 
Buffalo, Conewango, Chartiers, Meadville, and Erie. The 
Presbyterian church prevailed. The early ministers were 
circuit riders, New England licentiates, and preachers duly 
ordained. They came chiefly from Connecticut or central 
Pennsylvania and many of them were bred in the divinity 
school at Yale. A single sermon fed the entire Chautauqua 
charge. The circuit extended from Albany to Cleveland, 
from Presque Isle to Pittsburgh. 

Armed with his Bible and his rifle, the preacher traversed 
the Chautauqua wilderness and passed his years in a life of 
rude romance. Overtaken by night and storm he stopped 
at some friendly cabin, or turning his horse loose, slept for 
safety in the crotch of a tree. He shared the rough life of 
the times. The news of the world traveled with him, and 
his saddle-bags contained the closely written and firmly 
sealed letter from the mother in the East to her children in 
the West. A day's labor had built the meeting house of 
logs and bark and puncheons. The seats were logs; the 
pulpit, the stump of a tree. It had neither fire-place nor 
stove. On the day appointed for service, people came with 
provisions to last a week. Fires were kindled, kettles were 
swung, food was unpacked, rude tables were spread ; the 
hum of voices and the shouts of new arrivals filled the air. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIFE IN 1800. 


The lonely meeting-house suddenly became the center of a 
camp-meeting. The preacher arrived in company with one 
of the elders at whose house he had spent the night. After 
many greetings and inquiries, the service began out-of-doors, 
for the meeting-house was too small to hold the people. At 
the sound of the conch shell, order and silence reigned, and 
the preacher began lining a psalm from Rowe's version. 
The melody was a minor rondo or a familiar Scotch tune. 
Oftentimes the only hymn-book was the minister's memory. 
The prayer was a sermon in itself; the sermon would make 
a book. All the way from Connecticut the sermon had been 
gathering length and strength. It abounded in personal 
experiences, thrilling illustrations, and fearful warnings. 

On the fourth day the communion tables were prepared ; 
the seven deadly sins were reviewed; the tables were 
‘*fenced,’’ and the tokens of lead were distributed to com- 
municants. The sacrament was solemnly observed. With 
a wondering look, the Indian, hidden from view, beheld a 
strange sight in his native woods. 

About the opening of the second decade of the century a 
few Methodist preachers ventured into the land; but the 
were suspected of heresy and were unwelcome. The sever 
Presbyterian held such itinerants as Neal Dow in horror: 
The Presbyterians classed the British, the Indians, and the 
Methodists together. 

The first stores in the country would now possess the in- 
terest of a museum. Into one place were gathered for trade 
and for barter, dry goods and wafers ; dye-stuffs and sand 
boxes ; quills and hardware; drugs and medicines ; boots 
and shoes, which were neither rights nor lefts ; molasses and 
whisky ; loaf sugar at three shillings a pound; hyson skin 
tea at fourteen ; pins at two and six, the paper ; powder at 
eight shillings a pound and shot at two; unbleached cotton 
at fifty-five pence, the yard; satinet at twenty-seven and 
six pence ; maccoboy snuff at eight shillings a pound ; coffee 
at five ; writing paper at four shillings a quire; whisky at 
twelve a gallon ; Webster’s spelling-books at three shillings 
each ; ginger, six shillings a pound ; flour at eighteen dol 
lars a barrel; salt at twenty-two, and Col. Forster might 
tell the purchaser that during the six years closing with 
1805, into Erie City alone had been imported from Salina, 
14,967 barrels ; cheese at twocents a pound ; butter at seven; 
pork at two; wheat at three shillings a bushel and oats at 
one ; calico at six and six the yard; and broad-cloth at ten 
dollars. 

Circulating shoemakers, itinerant tailoresses, school- 
masters, pack-peddlers, and doctors comprised the traveling 
population. The doctor had learned his art in a practition 
er's office ‘‘down East.’’ Patients were bled, purged, and 
buried. A favorite prescription of Dr. Prendergast was 
‘*2 oz. val. sylv. and caskarel and epispastic,’’ forewhich the 
patient or his estate paid £1 4s. The fever stricken were 
denied water but were fed bounteously with calomel ; the 
windows in the sick-room were carefully sealed to prevent 
draughts. Frequent epidemics of small-pox or typhus 
overran the country. 

The school master was an incipient preacher or physician 
The hollow square of the school room was a perpetual battle 
ground between the ‘‘master’’ and the larger boys. The 
windows were of larded paper and the puncheon seats kept 
the children's feet just off the floor. Daball’s arithmetic, 
Webster's spelling-book, the English reader, and quill pen 
copies constituted the material for the curriculum. Educa- 
tional literature did not exist. Seldom were two scholars 
in the same book or at the same lesson ; children were sent 
to school to learn to read, to write, and to do sums. Schools 
were maintained by a rate-bill which might be diminished 
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by boarding the teacher. In the evening he was expected 
to help the children at their sums, to amuse. the household, 
and, later, to sleep in a frosty bed. 

The century was six -years old before a court was held in 
Erie. Judge Yates, as was the custom among members of 
the State Supreme Court at that time, traveled over his cir- 
cuit on horseback. In Chautauqua County the foreman 
and the secretary of the grand jury paid’ each a bottle of 
brandy for the honor of his seat. Taverns were thickly 
sprinkled along the principal roads, and tavern-keeping was 
the most profitable business in the country. Strange sto- 
ties were told about some of these taverns, and the tragedy 
at Button’s Inn is the story of a recent novel. 

Erie was made a post-office town in 1798, and the quar- 
terly returns for April, 1805 were $16.28. Between New 
Amsterdam (now Buffalo) and Erie the road was almost im- 
passable, and the mail, at irregular intervals, was carried in 
a handkerchief by a horseman. Two years later, mails once 
a fortnight between Erie and Buffalo were carried by a 
horseman for $140.00 a year. In 1811, John Gray agreed to 
carry the mail from Buffalo to Cleveland, once in two weeks, 
for three years, at $950.00 a year. To-day these cities are 
six hours apart and correspond by four mails a day. 

Five years were to pass before Meadville, Oil Creek, War- 
ren, and Mayville were included in a mail route. The first 
quarter of the century was over before a daily stage line ran 
from Erie to Buffalo. Often, at dead of night, the farmer 
was aroused to help the immigrant or Col. Bird’s carryall 
out of the sink-hole in the Buffalo road. Travel by stage 
was considered peculiarly dangerous. The fare by day, in 


summer, was four cents a mile; in winter, the roads were 
closed. 

In the farm-houses were no children’s books, no toys, no 
games, no pictures, no musical instruments. The business 
of life was to work. Each household was a self-sustaining 
colony—a miniature New England. Many years passed 
before planted orchards bore sufficient fruit to make unnec- 
essary the autumnal gathering of wild apples, fox grapes, 
and wild plums. The boys gathered ample harvests of 
beechnuts, butternuts, walnuts, and chestnuts; the girls 
made stores of dried pumpkin and of dried apples. Apple- 
bees, husking-bees, and quilting-bees . were a laborious rec- 
reation. In summer might be seen an occasional posy-bed 
of moss-pinks, marigolds, poppies, lavender, balm, sweet- 
williams, and summer savory. Near the door grew lilacs, 
hollyhocks, and caraway. 

Two streams of population mingled in the Chautauqua 
country, the New England and the Scotch-Irish from cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. In religion, nearly all were Calvanists ; 
in politics, those from the East were Federalists, those from 
the South, Democratic-Republicans. But religion was of 
far deeper interest to them than was politics. They knew 
little of the state legislatures and less of Congress. The 
Federal Government was yet without a definite character. 
The ideas now embodied in the word zation never occurred 
tothem. Life was a serious business. They had littie time 
to speculate; their wants were pressing and immediate. In 
1810 the entire Chautauqua country that now has a popula- 
tion of seven hundred thousand inhabitants, did not have 
seven thousand. 
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BY RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 


It is only since the war, or indeed within fifteen years, 
that Americans have realized the necessity of a genuine 
holiday season in summer and of out-door recreation. It is 
only within a dozen years that out-door sports have become 
popular in the full sensé of the word. Within this period, 
tennis, bicycling, canoeing, and other sports have taken 
firm root in our soil, fly-fishing has gained thousands ofnew 
votaries, and the white sails of yachts, little and great, have 
multiplied all along the coast. A longer term of out-door 
life in the summier is the general rule. Dives shares a sea- 
son of five months between his houses at Newport, Mt. 
Desert, and Lenox. His family return to the city in No- 
vember only to seek the country again for the holidays. 
The tendency of population toward already congested cen- 
ters is not offset by the tendency countryward, and yet it is 
a fact, I think, taking the increase in vacations, in cheap 
railroads and steamboat excursions, in sea-side and country 
summer homes for the poor, and in Fresh Air Fund work, 
that the people of our cities see more of the country than 
did the last generation of urban life. 

There is one result of this reaction in favor of out-door or 
rural life which has already become a significant social fac- 
tor. To-day there is probably no American city of conse- 
‘quence which cannot boast a country club of one kind or 
another. There are those which are intended for special 
purposes like Hunt Clubs, the Myopia of Boston, the 
Meadowbrook and Rockaway of Long Island, the Essex 
County of New Jersey, the Geneseo Valley of Central New 
York, the Germantown, and others. In many cases a home 
has been secured and the labors of the chase are mitigated 


by the pleasures of society. Inthe genuine country club 
the misogynist has no place, for the women have equal 
rights with their husbands and brothers. 

It is in the neighborhood of New York that the idea of 
urbs in rure is carried out to its full extent. Of the Orange 
Athletic Club, the Staten Island Club, and the summer 
homes of athletic clubs for men, it would be superfluous to 
speak, but Tuxedo and the West Chester Country Club may 
be cited as examples of the country club developed to the 
highest point. 

The Tuxedo Club is an extraordinary creation. Hardly 
half a dozen years ago Tuxedo Park was a forbidding tract 
of New Jersey waste land. It was too hilly and rocky to 
tempt the farmer, and even the timber had been cut off in 
part. The distance from New York was seemingly too 
great to admit of any successful real estate enterprise. Like 
thousands of acres within a few hours of the metropolis, 
this forlorn tract seemed doomed to uselessness. But of a 
sudden a magician appeared with Aladdin’s lamp, anda 
miracle was wrought. The desert, scorned by farmers and 
disregarded by real estate agents, suddenly became a 
splendid park, with massive stone gateways, superb macad- 
amized drives, charming lakes, and stretches of woodland 
and open country, the compositions of expert landscape ar- 
tists, and a colony of costly ‘‘cottages’’ arranged about a 
central club-house. Of this house, with its glass enclosed 
verandas, noble hall, fire-places, and stairway, its luxurious 
provisions for every form of comfort and enjoyment, from 
dining, theatricals, or dancing to mere idling, the story has 
been told again and again. 
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Perfect living, in the material sense, has been held to be 
the result of generations of experience, a result best realized 
in some of the stately homes of England. But American 
energy and cosmopolitan training have done the work of 
generations in a day, at least, as regards the outer aspects of 
life at Tuxedo. There are the usual English country house 
amusements. Inthe season there are covers to be shot 
which have been stocked with English pheasants, quail, and 
other game. There are fish for the angler, and billiards for 
the indolent, the freshest gossip of the metropolis at five 
o'clock teas, dinners served by chefs of well-earned reputa- 
tion, theatricals, dancing, cards, or what not, in the even- 
ing, with a final hour in comfortable smoking rooms and 
cosy boudoirs. 

Many of the Tuxedo ‘‘ cottages ’’ are really mansions, and 
some are occupied in winter as well as summer. Ice boat- 
ing, skating, tobogganing, and sleighing are diversions en- 
joyed by the winter residents and their guests, no less than 
the recreations of summer. Club house and cottages are 
crowded during the holidays when fashionable New York 
betakes itself to the country. 

The Tuxedo Club with its beautiful park and buildings 
and perfectly appointed life stands by itself among country 
clubs as a wonderful example of sudden creation. It is the 
tale of Aladdin’s lamp, but the magic was the wealth and 
energy of Mr. Pierre Lorillard. 

Tuxedo has been affected by the passion for amateur the- 
atricals, and Mrs. James Brown Potter is still among the 
club members. This has brought a degree of newspaper 
publicity which the West Chester Club has been quite will- 
ing to do without. At both clubs there is more or less 


pigeon shooting, hunting, and steeple chasing, and the 
Country Club might be called the home station of the West 


Chester Polo Club. 

For some years the Country Club occupied the old Morris 
mansion on the Pelham road at Bartow, in the center ofa 
group of country seats. The accommodations proved inad- 
equate. The genuineness of interest in this new phase of sub- 
urban life may be inferred from the ease with which the Coun- 
try Club land association was formed with a capital of 
$175,000, the bonds sold, and 118 acres purchased on the 
west shore of Pelham Bay. The land was divided into villa 
plots, polo, pigeon, and tennis grounds, and a race course. 
The autumn will see the opening of the new club house, 
colonial in design, with a frontage of 240 feet on Pelham 
Bay. The first floor, great terrace and court yard fence are 
oi pressed brick, and the rest of the house exhibits unpainted 
shingles. There is a temptation to dwell upon the central 
hall, 20x35 feet, the dining room of the same size, the club 
room over 50 feet in length, the huge open fire-places, and the 
array of airy bed-rooms. But I need only say that this new 
interest in country life has been fully recognized by the arch- 
itects. Atthe last exhibition of the Architectural League 
there were four different designs for country club houses, 
something unknown a decade since. Here the architect is 
unhampered by the narrow boundaries, awkward shape, and 
the crowding of city lots. ‘He is left comparatively free to 
secure the desiderata of comfort, spaciousness, and perhaps 
picturesqueness might be added, for most of these club 
houses are certainly picturesque. 

These are types of the large country clubs. The smaller 
often originate in some special sport, becoming social and 
comprehensive by a natural process of evolution. Of the 
latter class my own club may be cited as a fair example. 
Ours is a small community. Although only a dozen miles 
from New York where the men are engaged in business, our 
village is in the true country, and the usual crowding of 


suburban towns is only beginning. There is a very pleas- 
ant social life of a sensible unpretending kind, and this has 
been greatly encouraged by the building of our club house. 
Originally ours was an archery club, but with the passing 
of archery and the rise of tennis, the latter became the club’s 
vaison d’ étre. WHalf a dozen grass and clay courts were 
made in terraces on a gentle slope shaded by fine old chest- 
nut trees. In the center of the grounds a small building 
was placed which has served for the storage of nets, and for 
Saturday afternoon tea-making, while the veranda invites 
lookers-on at the games. The president of the club and the 
managers are ladies, the vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
master of grounds, and master of games are men. On Dec- 
oration Day the grounds are opened with a tournament, and 
they are open to any member afterward until the ground is 
frozen. On Saturday afternoons during the season there is 
a regular field meeting, and one of the managers presides at 
a five o’clock tea. All this is very pleasant, but the sea- 
son and the scope of a tennis club are limited, and in the 
winter the only sign of life is the annual meeting at the 
house of the president. 

Every one knows the value, indeed the necessity of some 
special stimulus to social or intellectual life in a rural or 
suburban community. The suburban resident comes home 
from the city a tired man, and the after-dinner ease of his 
own fireside is apt to be preferred unless some special in- 
ducement is offered. Thus a community may readily reach 
a condition of hibernation. 

Book clubs, reading clubs, musical societies, whist clubs, 
all have a usefulness in the way of instruction or amuse- 
ment, but they usually represent individual interests. The 
true theory of the country club I take it to be to provide a 
common meeting ground where there will be something of 
interest to all. Primarily the country club is for recreation 
but its limits are elastic, and can include many forms of in- 
struction. As a means of social training in the best sense 
of a much abused phrase, the country club has a special val- 
ue. The fundamental principle of true society should be, I 
take it, a consideration for others. This implies considera- 
tion for the entertainment of others instead of a merely selfish 
pursuit of pleasure, and in a country club where a compara- 
tively few people are brought into intimate association, there 
is a demand for a variety of amusement or possibly instruc- 
tion, a variety comprehensive enough to appeal to very dif- 
ferent tastes. There are always those who amuse themselves, 
and there are always others who need to be ‘‘ brought out ”’ 
as it ‘were, and our lack of Gallic gayety and spontaneity 
makes the second class by no means an inconsiderable one. 

But I am in danger of didacticism, and a club founded for 
athletics and a ‘‘ good time’’ is by no means a serious sub- 
ject. Of tennis tournaments it would be superfluous to speak, 
but even in this day all the world is not tennis mad. An- 
other sport introduced when chill November brought a warn- 
ing of the coming end of the out-door season, was a paper 
chase on horseback. For our modest community the ortho- 
dox hunt with its imported huntsmen and hounds, is an im- 
possibility, and there are some of us, perhaps, who would 
hardly care to ride to the butchery of a half tame, dazed fox 
released from a box a little in advance of the hounds. But 
the joy of cross country riding is within the reach of any 
who can obtain mounts. The paper chase is simply the 
good old game of hare and hounds. The rider who is sent 
out as the hare, carries a bag or two of paper scraps buckled 
about his waist, and thus marks a course which the others 
follow at the end of the ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes al- 
lowed for a start. Our runs have averaged about an hour, 
and it is safe to say that each hour has furnished a better 
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knowledge of the country, and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with its charm, than a day of ordinary driving upon the 
highways. Winding paths through the forests, the tracks 
worn by cattle in hilly pastures, old wood roads, and the 
open fields have been explored in turn, always with a delight- 
ful feeling of anticipation rarely unrewarded. Each ride is 
an adventure, an explorer’s quest,leading over hill-tops with 
the Passaic valley beneath and the Jersey City heights in the 
distance, beside woodland brooks or over rolling prairie-like 
stretches where the very horses are spurred onward by a 
sense of exhilaration and freedom. Compared with the reg- 
ular hunts our riding is a modest recreation. We maintain 
no ‘‘establishment’’ and in the field we take no fences, for 
our horses are not trained to leap. It is therefore necessary 
to take down bars and avoid broad ditches, but in practice we 
have found that this detracts little from the breezy pleasure 
of a cross country gallop, while our prudence excludes 
chances of accidents, and admits ladies to an equal share in 
the sport. Some time since a number of mustangs, or ‘‘cow 
ponies,’’ were brought on and sold in our neighborhood and 
they have proved invaluable as saddle horses. Moreover, 
their cost is small. I dwell upon these details in order to 
show that the paper chase on horseback is a sport possible 
in most rural or suburban communities. 

With horses a variety of sports becomes possible. There 
is the tournament. If our riders betook themselves to tilt- 
ing at each other even with blunted lances, the results 
might be as disastrous as those whica followed ‘‘ the Gentle 
and Joyous Passage of Arms of Ashby dela Zouche.’”’ But ours 
is the Virginian tournament which means riding at the ring. 
This, which may be the size of a curtain ring, or larger or 
smaller according to the skill of the contestants, is hung up- 
on a wire hook with a shallow bend, which is suspended from 
the limb of a tree or any convenient place a little above the 
head of the rider. The latter is equipped witha spear, which 
is simply a light sharply pointed pole eight or ten feet long, 
and the object is to carry off the ring with the horse at full 
gallop. In Virginiathe most successful tilter receives a prize 
and also has the privilege of naming the ‘‘queen of the 
day’’ or ‘“‘queen of beauty’? upon whom he bestows a 
wreath. But even if all the formalities are not carried out, rid- 
ing at the ring will be found anenlivening sport. For spec- 
tators there is abundant entertainment in.a mounted potato 
race. The ideal thing is undoubtedly to pick up the pota- 
toes with the horses at full gallop, but as a matter of fact 
most riders will prefer to stop, and even to dismount. 

The paper chase of course is a sport shared in by a com- 
paratively small number, although there are always inter- 
ested spectators in carriages, who follow the run wherever 
possible and await the riders at the finish. But indoor rec- 
reations allcan share. There is Halloween with its prophetic 
apple parings to be kept, and Twelfth Night with its tune- 
ful mummers, its revels, the snap-dragon, and the bobbing 
for apples. These good old English sports are simple, but 
it is good to be young again, and snap-dragon may be war- 
ranted to thaw the ice of age. The ingenious can contrive 
all manner of quaint costumes for the parts of mummers, 
while there is a store of sweet old English songs which may 
be drawn upon. Ina true Twelfth Night revel the mum- 
mers stand by the windows outside and sing after the com- 
pany has assembled, entering when the cake is ready for cut- 
ting. The one who finds the bean in his slice is the king of 
the revels. The discoverer of the pea is the queen, and of the 
clove, the jester, an important part in the kingdom of mis- 
tule where the most sedate are children for the nonce, where 
the loving cup with its ‘‘toasted crab’’ passes from lip to lip, as 
the venturesome plunge into the flames of the snap-dragon. 
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The chief amusements of the regular club evenings are 
bowling, dancing, and cards. There are opportunities for 
an endeavor to revive the lost art of conversation, and, what- 
ever may be done, these informal homely meetings before 
the great open fire-place certainly furnish a needed stimulus 
to the social spirit. Ifthe dancers weary of a cotillion orthe 
usual order of mixed dances, there is always a chance for a 
costume or a powder and patch party, evoking the shades of 
the eighteenth century. Members who have special knowl- 
edge of some interesting subject, or have traveled in strange 
countries perhaps can be persuaded to let others profit by 
their experience in an informal talk. . 

At the beginning of the Lenten season a prominent New 
York print publisher consented to give us an interesting 
talk upon etchings, illustrated by a choice portfolio of prints 
ranging from Rembrandt through the modern revival of 
etching which began forty years ago, and closing with ex- 
amples of American work. Again, an artist, a cultured 
student of all that pertains to art, in the broader sense, 
favored us with a talk upon Greek and Roman costumes. 
Two professional models, a man and a woman, were brought 
out and they appeared before the audience in the beautiful 
draperies of Greece, and in the armor of Roman gladiators. 
Some eight years ago the first lecture of this kind was given 
by Mr. F. D. Millet before the Union League Club of New 
York. It represented the beginning ofa closer study of cos- 
tume in this country, accompanying the development of our 
art. This influence was felt upon the stage. In London, 
Alma Tadema and others designed classic costumes for the 
theater and Mr. Millet planned a series of costumes for Miss 
Mary Anderson. It was Mr. Millet who designed the cos- 
tumes for the first Greek play produced in this country, at 
Harvard about seven yearsago. Mr. Edwin Howland Blash- 
field is another artist who has mastered this subject, and the 
subject of medizeval life and costumes as well. It was due 
to Mr. Blashfield’s earnest interest in the cause of art, and 
special courtesy to our club that we were enabled to realize 
the beauty and dignified simplicity of antique draperies. 
Our Greek maiden, a professional New York model whose 
charming face has been seen in many an exhibition, was 
draped first in the loose flowing chiton, and, after the arrange- 
ment of the girdle, the diploidion followed, and finally the 
himation. She appeared in the costume of a Greek lady at 
home, and abroad, as a slave girl, and in the attitudes of va- 
rious graceful Tanagra figurines. 

These have been our less common forms of entertainment. 
There is a stage, and under the direction of members with 
a practical theatrical knowledge, a frame was erected for 
scenery and two or three modest stage settings secured. 
Some of the scenes were painted by a clever member of the 
club, for ours is a mutual aid society in the practical sense. We 
have had a few amateur performances and a concert, and the 
stage and some of the apparatus proved a convenience when 
the club house was lent for an entertainment given for the 
children of the Sunday-school. Ordinarily the house is un- 
der strict club rule. Residents who are not members are ad- 
mitted only once a year save on the occasion of some public 
entertainment. On certain evenings the house or the bowl- 
ing alley alone may be hired by members for private parties. 
At other times the house is open to all members. The dues 
are comparatively small, a point worth noting, for country 
clubs are apt to be associated with extravagance, and it is 
worth while to point out that with economy, careful manage- 
ment, and simplicity in the club life, an organization can be 
maintained which will be an invaluable feature of rural or 
suburban life, without unduly taxing the resources of its 
supporters. 
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The echoes of the centennial celebration of the crowning 
event in the formation of our Government—the inauguration 
of Washington—are now dying away, and so far as this gen- 
eration is concerned, we are pretty well done for centennial 
celebrations. There is one more in store for us, however, 
and that is the quadricentennial of the discovery of America 
which will occur in 1892, and for participation therein the 
Jews of this country are already preparing, and well they 
may. 

The reverent Christian and the reverent Jew alike, who 
look upon the Israelites as the chosen of God, whose pecu- 
liar, favored people they were, must find strong endorse- 
ment for their belief in glancing over the history of Spain 
in 1492. 

In honor of the success which crowned the Spanish arms, 
culminating in the conquest of Granada, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in the spirit of a thank-offering to the Lord, doubtless, 
‘‘ published their memorable and most disastrous edict 
against the Jews ; inscribing it, as it were, with the same 
pen with which they drew up the glorious capitulation of 
Granada and the treaty with Columbus.”’ 

While the one deed drove the Jews from their homes and 
firesides, their treasures virtually confiscated, the other laid 
the foundation for a new country which was to be for many 
of them the land of promise, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Driven from Spain, the Jews fled whithersoever 
chance took them, many turning up in Holland, whence they 
came to America. 

The arrival of the first Jew on American soil is coeval with 
the discovery of the continent. Their superior education 
and linguistic attainments caused them to be sought 
after as physicians, interpreters, etc., and among the first 
to set foot on the new country was Luis de Torres, ‘‘a 
baptized Jew,'’ whom Columbus, according to his own 
chronicles, sent ashore to greet the Grand Khan of India 
whose country he believed he had reached by a new route. 
Some students of history, however, hold that the advent of 
the Jew in America far antedates that of either Spaniard or 
Norseman, believing that the lost tribes of Israel were the 
ancestors of the Aztecs and North American Indians, and 
pointing for confirmation of their theory to similar religious 
forms and ceremonies, stories, legends, and traditions having 
their origin evidently in the Bible, even the word Mexico 
being traced to the Hebrew ‘‘ Messiah.’’ This, however, 
has little to do with the Jews in whom we are especially 
interested. 

Although the treaty with Columbus forbade Jews from re- 
siding or traveling in the newly discovered country, we find 
that a party of them left Holland for Brazil in 1624. When 
Portugal, however, regained possession of that country 
many of then left, owing to persecution, twenty-seven of 
them reaching New Amsterdam in 1654. These new immi- 
grants were a thorn in the side of Hardk6ppig Peter Stuy- 
vesant. They scarcely had landed when.he asked the home 
government that ‘‘ none of the Jewish nation be permitted 
to infest New Netherland,’’ but neither in this nor in other 
instances where he appealed to Holland did he get any com- 
fort, as the Dutch were always more than tolerant of the 
Jews. Inone respect, however, we find that in these two 
hundred years we have progressed little. A Jew in Stuyve- 


sant’s time was fined six hundred guilders for keeping his 
store open on Sunday during the sermon. He presumably 
observed Saturday as his Sabbath. But in this same great 
city, now called New York, two centuries and a quarter later, 
Jewish workingmen who keep Saturday as their Sabbath, 
are imprisoned for the terrible crime of working for their 
bread on Sunday! The Jews fared no better, however, un- 
der the, English and it was not until 1680 that they could es- 
tablish a synagogue, when they opened one in Mill [Broad] 
Street. The congregation—Shearith /srae/—still exists and 
maintains a place of worship in West roth Street. 

John Jacob Astor and Nicholas Low, founders of some of 
the leading New York families, were first employed by Hay- 
man Levy, who aided and encouraged them when they 
branched out for themselves. 

Some of the Jews of New Amsterdam must have wandered 
eastward for we have record of a grave in Massachusetts 
about 1659. Newport, then the main port of entry, attracted 
them also, and their number was increased by the arrival of 
a party from the West Indies in 1694. That they must have 
become wealthy is evident from the fact that Moses Lopez 
lost nearly all of his twenty-seven vessels by seizure of the 
British during the Revolution. Ofall Newport Jews, Judah 
Touro is best known. He gave them thecemetery, on visit- 
ing which, Longfellow was inspired to write : 

‘* How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind?’’ 

It was Touro who insured the completion of Bunker Hill 
monument by donating $10,000 for the purpose, and who 
while living in New Orleans bid in a Christian church at a 
foreclosure sale, declining rent or interest, and when subse- 
quently it was burnt down, aided liberally in its re-erection. 
He owned but one slave, and him he instructed in business, 
and gave him his freedom and a goodly sum of money to 
start with. 

The first official record of Jews in Pennsylvania is in 1726, 
when Arnold Bamberger was by special act allowed to trade 
and hold land ; and although that state furnished many pa- 
triots, there is one Philadelphian who stands forth pre-emi- 
nently as one who placed his wealth at the disposal of his 
adopted country—Haym Salomon—meeting in return with 
that ingratitude for which republics are proverbial. 

Salomon was a close friend of Jefferson and Madison and 
relieved them when in sore straits. The latter writes to Ran- 
dolph that he ‘‘ had been for some time a pensioner on the 
favor of Salomon’’; and he frequently advanced the pay of 
members of the Revolutionary Congress without security or 
interest. ‘‘The price of money,’’ writes Madison, ‘‘is so 
usurious that he thinks it ought to be extorted from none 
but those who aim at profitable speculations.’’ The Govern- 
ment’s indebtedness was recognized by Congress and in 1864 
the Senate passed an appropriation of $353,726.43 on con- 
dition that his heirs relinquish all further claims. When 
the withdrawal of continental money caused great distress, 
Salomorr distributed $2,000 among the poor. Isaac Moses 
of Philadelphia gave £3,000 to Robert Morris when the finan- 
ces were in an embarrassed condition. 

Schaefferstown, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, was set- 
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tled by Jews as early as 1700. The cemetery is still stand- 
ing. In Lancaster we hear of them in 1735, and in Easton fif- 
teen years later. Shortly after, they appear in Richmond 
and toward the end of the century in New Orleans. 

While the M@ryland records refer to a ‘‘ Jew doctor’’ who 
was committed for blasphemy in 1658, no further record of 
the Jews here for nearly a century have thus far been pub- 
lished, although there are some interesting notices in the 
inedited archives. Jacob Hart is spoken of in the secret jour- 
nals of the Revolutionary Congress as heading a subscrip- 
tion by merchants to raise two thousand guineas for the relief 
of a detachment under Lafayette. 

In 1733 two score of Jews left London for Savannah and in 
1750 a congregation was established in Charleston and a 
synagogue maintained. A mutual benefit society then 
formed still exists. 

The Jew was not neglectful of his duties as a citizen, for 
besides the instances quoted, we find, in 1769, a corps ef vol- 
unteer infantry composed nearly all of Charleston Hebrews. 

In the navy, Commodore Uriah P. Levy was seniorin rank 
when he died in 1862. Joseph B. Noves, who died two years 
ago in his ninety-second year, was wounded on board the 
Guerriere ix the action off Algiers and was retired in 
1822. Captain J. P. Levy commanded the America in 
the Mexican War. Levi Myers Harby, a naval officer, served 
his flag tor fifty-two vears. .- 

Mordecai M. Noah was Consul-General at Tunis, Surveyor 
of the port of New York, Sheriff of the same city and Judge 
of the Court of Special Sessions. He was taunted wv the 
remark, when chosen sheriff, that it was ‘‘a pity Chri -ians 
have to be hung by a Jew,”’ to which he replied that it was 
a pity that Christians required hanging at all. There have 
been Jewish mayors of Jacksonville, Florida, Jersey City, 
Hawley, Pa.,and Wilmington, N. C. 

Mayer Isaac Frank was Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and Moses Levy was a recorder of Philadel- 
phia from 1802 to 1808, becoming afterward Presiding Judge 
of the District Court. 

Judah P. Benjamin was United States Senator and Vice- 
president of the Confederacy ; Solomon B. Noves, Consul- 
General to Maracaibo ; Franklin J. Moses, Chief Justice of 
South Carolina (not the one who disgraced the gubernatorial 
chair, who was a Jew by birth only); S. Heydenfeldt, Jus- 
tice of the California Supreme Court ; David L. Yulee, Sena- 
tor from Florida before the war; B. F. Jonas, Senator from 
Louisiana ; Simon Wolf, Consul General to Egypt ; Marcus 
Otterbourg, Minister to Mexico; OscarS. Straus, Minister 
to Turkey ; Benjamin F. Peixotto, Consul-General to Rou- 
mania and Consul to Lyons; and Solomon Hirsch has just 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Straus at the Porte. 

Mention has not been made of Jews in the popular branch 
of Congress, in state legislatures, or in local politics. In 
New York City alone there are four upon the bench. 

We hear at times a reference to the ‘‘ Jewish vote,’’ but 
there is nosuch thing. In politics Jews are Americans first, 
and then Jews. Their religion in® no wise interferes with 
their duties as citizens. No better exemplification of the 
independence of the Jew in politics can be given than the at- 
titude during the war of the two Jewish ministers who were 
by all odds the ablest of their day: Dr. David Einhorn and 
the Rev. Morris J. Raphall. The latter defended with the 
Bible the institution of slavery, citing chapter and verse, 
while the former, who occupied a Baltimore pulpit, was out- 
Spoken against it; so much so that hé was compelled to 
leave that city and seek a more congenial atmosphere. 

In the early part of this century, Isaac Harby, of South 
Carolina, conducted a number of publications on literary 


and political questions. Pernina Moise, a writer of hymns, 
many of which are still sung in Sunday-schools, published 
a volume in 1833. In 1835 Gershom Kursheedt published 
the first daily in New Orleans, and in 1841 Joseph Cohen is- 
sued the first German journal in that city. For over fifty 
years Moritz Loeb conducted Der Morgenstern at Doyles- 
town, Pa., and unless the writer is in error, the first penny 
paper in New York, the Suz, owed its inception to a Mr. 
Jackson. The Sunday Times and Messenger was estab- 
lished by Mordecai M. Noah, before referred to. The 7rue 
American, published at Trenton for over a third of a cent- 
ury by the Vaar family, has a national reputation, and so 
has the Home Journal, which was started by N. P. Willis, 
but has been conducted for many years by Morris Phillips. 
We may also include the Art Amateur by Montague Marks, 
the Epoch, by DeWitt J. Seligman, and the Forum, which is 
controlled by Isaac L. Rice and Nathan Bijur. 

Abraham Hart, of the firm of Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 
was one of the most enterprising publishers of half a century 
ago. He got out 500 complete copies of Rienzi within 
twenty-four hours, a great feat even to-day. He brought 
out the first illustrated Longfellow, was the first American 
publisher to pay copyright to foreign authors, when he gave 
Capt. Marryatt $2,000, and the world is under obligations to 
him for the first collection of Macaulay’s essays. 

Among the Jewish writers of this country there naturally 
rises up before us Emma Lazarus, the ‘‘ sweet singer in 
Israel,’’ whose very promising life was cut off, all too soon, 
a year andahalfago. Her poetry at the age of eighteen 
was compared by English critics—loath then even more 
than now to see any good in American work—with the ma- 
ture writing of Browning, and she more than fulfilled her 
early promises. Among verse writers were also Rebekah 
Hyneman and Annie Florance (Mrs. R. W. Nathan). The 
latter's poetry—such as was published—appeared anony- 
mously. It is to the persistent efforts of her daughter, Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer, that New York is indebted for the es- 
tablishment of Barnard College (the Columbia College ad- 
junct for women). There should be included also among 
writers of both verse and prose, Minnie D. Louis, Cora 
Wilburn, Merriam del Banco, Nina Morais Cohen, Alice 
Hyneman Rhine, Mary M. Cohen, Henrietta Szold, and Dr. 
Solomon Solis Cohen. Poems by the latter, published in 
The American Hebrew, have been copied extensively through- 
out the country by other journals. 

There are Jewish members of the faculty in Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, New York, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and California Universities, as well as in the College 
of the City of New York and other institutions of learning. 
One of the greatest engineering feats of the age was accom- 
plished by Adolph Sutro, whose indomitable perseverance 
and skill surmounted all difficulties. Mr. Sutro is endow- 
ing San Francisco with one of the most valuable libraries in 
the country. 

In art, we give the names, among painters, of Constant 
Mayer, G. D. Madura Peixotto, Toby Rosenthal, Herman 
Hyneman, Henry Mosler, and Henry L. Levy. The latter 
is a promising lad from New York, who competed for and 
won the prize of the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts against 
three hundred eighty others, some of whom had pict- 
ures on the walls of the Sa/on. Among sculptors we have 
Mosely J. Ezekiel and Ephraim Keyser ; of wood engravers, 
Henry Wolf, Blum, Goodman, Heinemann, and Harry 
Davidson, who is also a champion chess player ; and men- 
tion must be made in connection with Greek art and ar- 
cheeology of Charles Waldstein, of Fitzwilliam Museum of 
Cambridge, England, who has just accepted the post of Di- 
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rector of the American School at Athens, and of Angelo 
Heilprin who is favorably known in the field of geology and 
natural science. Music and the drama in America are 
much indebted for their advancement to the Jews, both as 
expositors and as patrons. 

Besides maintaining manual training schools in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere, there have been 
established agricultural colonies at Alliance, Carmel, and 
Rosenhayn in southern New Jersey, Painted Woods and 
Devil’s Lake in Dakota, and Laska, Cremieux, Hebron, 
Gilead, and Touro colonies in Kansas. 

Among no otherclass do we find so much given for charity 
by the rank and file, those who labor for their livelihood, 
as among the Jews. Let us take New York City as an 
example. The Jewish philanthropic and charitable institu- 
tions of New York expended last year the vast sum of 
$717,000 and more. Of this amount about $167,000 was 
given by the city, and about $67,000 was received from 
rentals and investments. They received in the neighbor- 
hood of $358,000 during the year from members’ dues, dona- 
tions, and bequests. This does not include money paid out 
by the Jewish fraternal organizations hereafter referred to, 
nor that expended in the support of synagogues and in con- 
gregational work, nor the small sums expended by the mul- 
titude of charitable and mutual benefit societies whose ag- 
gregate payments must have amounted to thousands of 
dollars. This sum is the money contributed purely for 
educational, benevolent, and charitable purposes by a com- 
munity whose numbers aggregate about 125,000 souls, less 
than one tenth of which furnish this large sum. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital is managed exclusively and supported 
almost entirely by Jews, but its doors are open to all, re- 
gardless of faith, and it has for years received the largest 
share of the Hospital Sunday fund because they treated the 
greatest number of free patients. Mount Sinai Training 
School for Nurses has for its pupils nearly all Christians, 
young women. Montefiore Home for chronic invalids cares 
for those who have little hope of regaining health. Its man- 
agers are permitted to take in non-Jews. A fair given two 
years ago for its benefit netted $159,000. The Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews cares for such as its title indicates. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute gives its pupils such train- 
ing as will fit them to enter mechanical pursuits. There is 
a likelihood of its doors being opened to non-Jews. The 
Hebrew Free Schools teach Hebrew—the language of prayer 
among the Jews—as well as religion, and maintain kinder- 
gartens and industrial schools. The Hebrew ‘Orphan 
Asylum, providing for 600 pupils, is the model of its kind 
in the country. The Louis Down Town Daily and Sabbath 
Schools exercise a beneficent influence among the lowly 
classes and instruct in designing, cooking, and various 
branches of industry. Then there are the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing Guardian Society and Ladies’ Deborah Nursery, the San- 
itarium with its free excursions, the Young Men’s Hebrew 
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Association, the Young Women’s Hebrew Association, the 
Emann El Sisterhood of Personal Service, and the United 
Hebrew Charities. 

The United Hebrew Charities is the great charity dis- 
penser of the New York Jews. Its far-rea®@hing character 
will be appreciated when it is stated that it furnishes fuel 
and provisions for the poor, aids a long list of pensioners 
who from various causes, such as blindness, acute diseases, 
etc., are utterly incapable of taking care of themselves, finds 
employment for the unemployed, in and out of the city. A 
lying-in branch looks after the new born as well as the 
mother. The sick are given medicine and attendance, 
children of the poor are taught certain industries, emigrants 
are met at Castle Garden and their interests protected, and 
the unfortunate Hebrew whose remains might otherwise be 
buried in a Potter’s Field, is given decent interment. Indeed, 
the Jews are the only people who religiously inter the dead 
poor of their faith. There are two institutions for the prep- 
aration of young men for the ministry : the Hebrew Union 
College at Cincinnati and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
at New York. 

In speaking of the fraternal Jewish orders mention must 
first be made of the Independent Order B’né B’rith, or Sons 
of the Covenant. This order spent among its members in 
twenty years over $4,600,000 in endowments, sick benefits, 
temporary aid, etc. Its members throughout the country 
number about twenty-four thousand. The influence of this 
order has been extended in recent years, and there now ex- 
ists a grand lodge in Germany. One has just been estab- 
lished in Roumania, and there is a lodge in Cairo and one 
in Jerusalem. Moneys paid out to its members and their 
families during last year amounted to $520,842, and the re- 
serve fund for the protection of the endowment moneys 
amounts to nearly a million dollars. It maintains a library 
of 50,000 volumes in New York, a smaller one in San 
Francisco, homes for the aged in Yonkers and Cleveland, 
and asylums at Cleveland, Atlanta, and elsewhere. 

The Independent Order of Free Sons of Israel is established 
on the same general line. It dispensed last year in this 
district $193,868.76. The order Kesher Shel Barzel (Bond of 
Iron) paid out about $75,000, while the Sons of Benjamin 
expended $95,000. 

An earnest effort to get accurate statistics of the Jews was 
made by William B. Hackenberg, of Philadelphia, in 1880, 
and his figures have in no case been exaggerated. We, there- 
fore, may take his estimate of 250,000 as the minimum num- 
ber of Jews then resident in this country. New York City’s 
population was placed at 60,000. In the last few years, as 
is known from the records of the United Hebrew Charities, 
about 75,000 of the immigrants who came to this country 
through Castle Garden remained in this city (about 20,000 
in 1888alone). We have, therefore, now a Jewish population 
at the lowest calculation of 125,000,while the entire number 
in the United States cannot fall short of 500,000. 
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For Special Sunday in July the Vesper Service used at 


Chautauqua, selected portions from the ‘‘Sunday Read- 
ings,’’ in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and an address, would com- 
pose an exercise most familiar to old Chautauquans and 
most fitting to the day. 
ST. PAUL’S DAY AND INAUGURATION DAY. 
A GREEK PICNIC, 


“There is an idle banquet attends you: 
Please you to dispose yourselves.’’—Shakspere. 


By simply transferring a Greek banquet to the woods a 
very happy blending of the present and classic times may be 
made ; andthe term will not seem a misnomer when one 
recalls the Greek fondness for out-door life, as shown in their 
frequenting the market place andthe Academia. For games 
there could be a very fair reproduction of the pentathlon, or 
five-fold contest comprising running, leaping, wrestling, 
throwing the diskos, and hurling the javelin. In place ofthe 
wrestling, some ball game might be substituted, and quoit- 
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pitching and target-shooting (either with bow and arrow or 
with rifle) very closely correspond to the last-named two 
games. The victors in every case should be crowned with 
wreaths. 

The table is to be arranged so as to have the guests seated 
at the two ends and one side only. The dinner should be 
served in two courses: 1. the meat, fish, vegetables, sauces, 
and other hors ad’wuvre; and 2. pastry, cake, and fruits. 
Bread, cake, and fruit should be passed in baskets. After the 
second course the table should be cleared, and lemonade 
served from a large punch bowl. (If preferred, coffee could 
be passed around. For further directions see Suggestive Pro- 
grams in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December 1888, and the 
Lecal Circles for March, April, May, and June, 1889.) Young 
boysand girls crowned and garlanded with flowers should 
be chosen to serve the tables. 

An archon, or master of the feast, must be appointed who 
shall see that everything is carried out as designed, and pro- 
vide entertainment. It was a common practice among the 
Greeks to sing an ode at the beginning of the banquet, 
either all joining, or each one singing a stanza. A solo and 
chorus might be substituted. During the first course, mu- 
sicians, stationed at a little distance in front of the table so 
that all can see, should furnish music. During the second 
course, charades or scenes pertaining to the Greeks should 
be presented, as these among the Greeks frequently took the 
place of the sword-dance and the acrobatic feats introduced 
at this stage of the banquet. Socrates severely denounces 
the latter ‘‘as not befitting the hilarity of a banquet,” and 
highly praises the ‘‘ mimetic art as offering fair and pleasing 
spectacles tothe eye.’’ One such representation is described 
as follows: ‘‘A dancing girl makes her appearance as 
Ariadne in a rich bridal robe, and seats herself in a chair ; 
then to the sound of a flute, a boy enters and draws near the 
forsaken maiden, and the first awakening of love is then rep- 
resented by the two with such grace, such truth and nature 
that the enchanted spectators are forced to believe that a 
scene of true and not mimic love is acted before their eyes.”’ 

With the serving of the drinks came the time for conver- 
sation which it was the duty of the avchon to direct. Rid- 
dles, puzzles, demands for original poetry (see the game 
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Crambo described in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for March, 1887), 
tales, and discourses upon some assigned topic were all cus- 
tomary ;and a failure to respond doomed one to some sportive 
penalty, such as drinking ‘‘a cup of unmixed wine’’ (un- 
sweetened lemonade) or some salt water. 

A favorite Greek game, which could be delayed ‘until after 
the banquet, was the £o/tados, played in the following man- 
ner, according to Falke’s ‘‘Greece: Its Life and Art’’: “A 
horizontal rod or scale-beam bearing a shallow bowl at one 
end hung balanced in such a way that this bowl was above 
a little metallic figure called Manes, a common name for 
slaves. The art consisted in throwing from a distance a 
small quantity of wine so adroitly into the bowl that it sank 
and struck the head with aclang. . . . The successful player 
was rewarded with a crown or bright fillet to wind about his 
head.”’ 

RECOGNITION DAY. 

Those who cannot attend any Assembly and yet wish to 
observe this Memorial Day may make of it quite an occasion. 
Fine decoration adds greatly to such events ; the more flow- 
ers, flags, emblems, and pictures the better. A very effect- 
ive evening entertainment could be arranged by going 
through the regular order of exercises followed at the Assem- 
blies. For this a large stage would be necessary. The 
Cc. L. S. C. members should enter from the back or one side, 
pass under a floral arch, little girls preceding and scattering 
flowers in their path, and then pass down to their seats in 
front. (For the regular order of exercises see the October 
issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for both 1885 and ’86, and the 
Assembly Herald reports of the day for any year.) Among 
timely subjects for essays by the graduates are the follow- 
ing two: Greek methods of education ; and comparing the 
Cc. L. S. C. course as followed by the present class to the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts—it should be in the form of an 
allegory and the closer it is kept to the original story the 
more interesting will be the production. Some one should 
be chosen to deliver an address to the graduates, and diplo-- 
mas representing the real ones are to be delivered. The whole 
should close as a social event. 

See also other programs suggested in the July issue of this 
magazine for former years. 
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MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’—‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’—‘' Never be Discouraged.’ 


Cc. L. S&S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October I. 

BRYANT DAay—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’S Day—February 23. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May I. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chau- 
tauqua. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of the dedication of St. 
Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after 
the first Tuesday. 


LOCAL STUDIES. 

The Centenary of CHIcAGo is the source of an admirable 
and complete report on the ‘‘ Chicago Protective Agency for 
Women and Children.’ We regret that the limitations of 
our space forbids its full publication : 

In the early fall of 1885 the various Women’s Associations of 
Chicago determined upon some united effort for the protection 


of women and children. Delegates from six of the associations 
met January 12, 1886, and discussed the existing evils and the 
most practical method of eradicating them. The Woman's 
Club took the initiative and sent out a circular containing the 
following: The Woman’s Club through the Committees of Phi- 
lanthropy, Reform and Home, and in counsel with other phil- 
anthropic organizations of women in the city of Chicago, has 
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established a Protective Agency for women and children. A 
Governing Board was elected at a later meeting, which has the 
control of all of its affairs in the matters of finance investigation 
and prosecution. In answer to the oircular issued, stating the 
objects of the agency, very encouraging offers of assistance came 
from attorneys, notaries, and other officials. 

The first and principal object of the Agency is to afford the 
full support of the law to those whose poverty prevents them 
from invoking its assistance. The second object is to give ad- 
vice, legal and friendly. The Agency rather prides itself upon 
being an anti-divorce institution, and only four divorces have 
been obtained in the two years of its official existence, and 
these were cases where the husband was utterly worthless and 
was doing his utmost to debauch the children. 

It is in the province of the work of the Agency to secure the 
passage of better laws, especially an amendment to the criminal 
code; an amendment regulating the power of mortgages, by 
which the foreclosures of chattel mortgages may be effected 
with more regard for justice than is possible under the existing 
laws. 

A very serious evil is met in the constable system. Consta- 
bles are perfectly irresponsible for the prompt performance of 
their work, and after a judgment is obtained, their lack of dili- 
gence delays the getting of just claims from sixty to ninety days. 

Three hundred eighty-five complaints from April 1, 1887, to 
April 1, 1888, were brought before the Agency. One hundred 
forty-one cases were claims for money due, mostly wages in 
small sums, aggregating $3,339.66. A large number of claims 
are perfectly hopeless. And sometimes the parties owing are 


more deserving of protection than the ones they owe, on strict 
lines of justice, thus opening a large field for arbitration. Forty- 
eight cases were complaints of wives against their husbands for 
cruelty, desertion, or failure to support them. By appealing to 
the Agency the wives are saved from the hands of unprincipled 


lawyers who think only of the ‘‘ money there is in the case.’’ 
Ten were complaints of fraud; twenty of seduction and bas- 
tardy. Seven suits were brought ; two were settled by marriage, 
three by payment of $200 in two cases and. $500 in one. Thir- 

“teen were complaints of criminal assault, of which four were 
convicted. Four cases were for conspiracy. 

As imitation is sincerest praise the Agency takes courage from 
the fact that a similar society has been organized in the city of 
Peoria, and the Bureau of Justice in Chicago has been formed 
for the purpose of securing to men the justice which adverse 
circumstances hinder them from obtaining. Young and old 
pour their troubles into the ears of ‘‘them law wimmen.”’ 

The letter of the Agency to the judges, on the subject of 
methods used in the Justice Courts, and the discreet manage- 
ment of the matter in the way of agitation, was followed by the 
non-appointment of several justices of whom there had been 
cause to complain. The Governing Board of the Agency has 
increased so that it now consists of delegates from eighteen 
societies besides the Chicago Women’s Club. 


Mrs. Helen A. Curdy, the secretary of the Adams Circle 
of ToPpEKA, KANSAS, gives us a glimpse of several charities 
of that city, among them Christ’s Hospital of whose origin 
she says: 

The founder was Mrs. Vail, the esteemed wife of Bishop Vail 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. She tells me that while 
lying very ill for several months in Philadelphia, tenderly cared 
for by loving friends, the thought arose in her mind of those less 
favored than herself, of the suffering sick, the poor and friendless 
in Topeka, and she resolved that upon her recovery she 
would agitate among her friends the matter of a hospital that 
should meet the wants of these. The result was Christ’s Hospital 
largely supported by local charity ; and in its last annual report 
it shows that it had cared for about one hundred ninety patients 
in the year. 

Another charity of the city is Ingleside, a home for women 
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and girls. This is supported by private charity, and prompted 
and managed by the ladies of the city. 

The U and I Club was formed by the young ladies of the city, 
to make a home for worthy poor old ladies who have no one to 
care forthem. They are divided into ¢ens, each ten taking that 
part of work most adapted to their qualifications ; for instance, 
ten of the young ladies are good musicians, and they give a parlor 
concert occasionally, and invitations are issued charging 25 cts.: 
another ten are domestically inclined and they give teas, at 
which 25 cents is charged and invitations issued to as many in 
that neighborhood as they can well accommodate; another 
ten give a German or French play with music interspersed, and 
so on; the Floral ten and others, all working for the same object, 
building a home for aged women. The club is now board- 
ing at the Ingleside three old ladies and paying part board fora 
fourth. In this. many of the young ladies, in fact most of the 
young ladies of leisure, are interested, and doing a good work. 

A CATSKILL TEA PARTY. 

The following account of a tea party held by a company 
of New York Chautauquans will furnish a model on which 
a circle may arrange an ingenious summer tea party witha 
slightly scientific flavor. 

In October 188—, a merry party of ten took possession of the 
old Rip Van Winkle Inn in the Catskills. The house was owned 
by one of the number and after the summer tenant had departed 
we were invited to take possession. We had the historic old 
place all to ourselves, and kept house in true Bohemian 
fashion. While there, our Chautauqua books were sent us, and 
eight of us commenced reading the geology, a most delightful 
book. After returning to our homes we held a Geological Tea 
Party. The invitations sent out read : 

‘Three little cobbles of the Catskill group send compliments 
to the three red standstone bowlders, and beg they will drift 
down and fuse with them in a conglomerate, on Monday after- 
noon at five o’clock. Ground swells will run in paleozoic 
time and will bear them home by torrential action, though it is 
hoped there will be no moraine.’’ 

‘*Mollusk, Silicate, and Belemnite.”’ 

We presented ourselves, highly decorated for the occasion, — 
hammers, chisels, etc., in our belts, and sea-horses and strings 
of shells in ourhair. One wore a lava pin at her throat, another 
hung on her wrists bracelets of crinoids. Chautauqua questions 
were asked and answered, a chapter from the geology read, and 
specimens inspected. The center piece of the tea-table was an 
improvised volcano, made of stones and fine pebbles, forming a 
cone around a candle dexterously hidden from view. It was sup- 
posed to be a Catskill volcano. At each plate lay a small slate 
upon which was written the menu. Among the novelties which 
graced it were: Bowlders,—conglomerate—croquettes. Eme- 
ralds in solution,—potatoes stewed in milk. Wheaten Uplift, 
with anticlinal crust,—bread. Native gold,—(18 carrots)—but- 
ter. Currents from the Red Sea,—jelly. Quartz of still water 
from the Catskill Geyser, holding fish in solution,—water from 
the reservoir. Freestones, very gneiss,—canned peaches. Strati- 
fied formation, with horizontal cleavage,—chocolate cake in lay- 
ers. Limburgite,—cheese. Water in tumultuous action, contain- 
ing buried treasures,—coffee. Detritus from sugar loaf,— 
sugar. Eozoic ooze and other drift,—milk. 

Everything was delicious and served in daintiest fashion, 
though the volcano winked and blinked and went to sleep. The 
“‘ ground swells ’’ were used in getting the company home. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—A circle of five organized last December in 
FREEDOM, and by doing double work is now in line with 
the ’92’s. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Eight are completing*their Greek year 
in OAKDALE. 

NEw YorK.—The latest comer among the new circles is 
that of EDWARDSVILLE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—Hannibal Circle formed with six mem- 
bers in HARRISBURG, is already looking forward to and 
planning for next year. 

MARYLAND.—The Eupatrid of BALTIMORE reports a pleas- 
ant evening spent with another circle of the city in the lab- 
oratory of the State Normal School. The teacher of chem- 
istry, who is a zealous Chautauquan as well, made many 
interesting and beautiful chemical experiments for the ben- 
efit of the assembled company, and explained the law of 
definite proportion. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—No summer vacation is to be taken 
by Palmetto Circle of SUMMERTON, as its work was not be- 
gun until January, but a prompt beginning on Opening 
Day in October is a part of its next year’s plans. 

GrorGiA.—The Alpha of TALLAPOOSA is a Monday after- 
noon class which follows the work as outlined and finds it 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

TExaAs.—Pa.tuxy Circle calls together its ten members 
twice a week. Much interest is manifested by Pleasant 
Hill Grange Circle ot ROUND ROcK. 

INDIANA.—An earnest company in CHARLESTOWN is the 
John F. Baird Circle, having four ’90’s, nine ’92’s, and three 
local members. 

ILLINoIs.—A dozen Chautauquans in WAYNE have studied 
together a year.—-—-First Baptist Church Circle of CuHI- 
CAGO invited its friends to a lecture in May on ‘‘ Constant 
Currents of the Ocean,’’ given by George W. Felton, mana- 
ger of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

IowaA.—The programs in the Havergal of GRINNELL are 
sometimes prepared by its president, and sometimes those 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN are used. The twelve members meet 
weekly. Twelve are enrolled in the Alpha of CoLFAx. 

‘‘We are making good progress,’’ is the word from 
FAIRBANK. 

MissourR!I.—The new circle at CLINTON is a prosperous 
one. Mexico Circle has been a decided success. It has 
several new members pledged for next year. 

ARKANSAS.—ForT SMITH has a vigorous circle of six. 

NEBRASKA.—Class recitation, readings, and general dis- 
cussion fill out the hour spent together once a week by the 
five members of PLAINVIEW Circle. 

NEVADA.—RENO has a new circle of seven members. 

CALIFORNIA.—The members take turns in conducting the 
recitations in CORONADO Circle. Gonscientious work is 
done by the six students. DOWNIEVILLE has a new 
circle. A minister, his two sons, and a friend have be- 
gun the studies in NAVARRO. 

OLD CIRCLES. 

InpD1A.—Oriental Circle is a flourishing organization in 
BARIELLY, dating from January, 1886. Its membership is 
twenty-six, including students of the Classes ’go, ’91,and ’92. 
The president, a minister of Lucknow, calls the meetings 
twice a year for a report of the work of six months. 

CANADA.—Weekly meetings are held by the Canadentian 
of St. THomas, at the home of its president. Experiments 
and blackboard drawings made clear the lessons of chemis- 
try; while studying zodlogy some of the pleasant spring 
days were spent in searching for specimens for the fine mi- 
groscope to which the circle has access. The method of 
conducting recitations found by the Canadentian most sat- 
isfactory, is having one teacher for each study. The 
following report is from LAKEFIELD: ‘ Our circle of twenty- 
one meets bi-weekly at the home of some one of the mem- 
bers. The meetings are opened with the C. L. S. C. services, 
the minutes are read, and the roll-call answered by quota- 
tions from an author previously chosen. The study for the 
past two weeks is then reviewed. Two members are given 


charge of a subject, one to ask questions on it, the other to 
answer when the rest of the class cannot. We have hadtwo 
public lectures and are planning to give a reception to our 
friends at the close of the year’s work.”’ 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The programs of Monadnock Circle 
of KEENE call for answers to the questions in THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN, essays, readings, and table-talks. Music anda 
social hour close the pleasant evenings. 

VERMONT.—Willoughby Lake Circle of WEsT BURKE has 
doubled its membership since reorganization in October. 

Alpha Circle meets bi-weekly in RuTLAND to carry 
out a program prepared by its committee. Test words for 
pronunciation are sometimes given in answer to roll call. 
Both Zhe Question Table and Questions and Answers are 
masteréd, and one or two essays are ‘read at each meeting. 
A spelling match was a recent recreation, the best speller 
being presented with a pretty souvenir of the evening. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The circles of ABINGTON, NoRTH AB- 
INGTON, and WHITMAN were entertained in March by their 
neighbor, RocKLAND Circle. A delightful program, thor- 
oughly Chautauquan, in which were represented all four of 
the circles, occupied the first part of the evening, after 
which refreshments were served and social conversation was 
the order until a late hour. Tremont Street Circle of 
Boston gives most of the time of meetings to the reading of 
essays, each essay followed by a brief discussion of its 
contents. 

NEw YORK.—FAIRPORT has three circles which hold oc- 
casional union meetings. They united in giving an inter- 
esting program on Washington’s birthday. Hillside 
Circle of NEwBURGH meets at the home of its president, a 
graduate of ’82. The membership is limited to young ladies 
and twenty-one are enrolled. Janes Circle of BROOKLYN 
has reason to be proud of its membership,—/ji/ty, fifteen of 
whom are post-graduates, and none of whom are local mem- 
bers.* The programs show much care and preparation. A 
few minutes of each meeting are given to the discussion of 
some public question of timely interest. A novel feature of 
one program was an original game of Greek history. The 
directions were, ‘‘ Write in three minutes all the Greek 
names beginning with A that have occurred in the text-book. 
The leader will give a signal for beginning and closing. 
Three minutes are taken next for names with the initial R, 
and three for the initial T. The person having the longest 
list is declared victor.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The membership in Petroleum Circle of 
BRADFORD has attained the goodly proportions of over forty. 
One member is notified in advance that he will be expected 
to conduct the review of the book then in use ; he thus comes 
to the class with the work well in hand and the reviews are 
thorough and conducted in an interesting way. The re- 
port from the Bryant of BUTLER has the true ring: ‘‘ We 
started in October with twelve members, added two, and 
kept them a// to the end of the year. We hold weekly meet- 
ings instead of semi-monthly as heretofore, and find the ave- 
rage attendance higher. We have no trouble from members 
failing to perform the parts assigned. The lesson has the 
most prominent place on the programs. We edit a weekly 
paper, study the Pronunciation Tests, observe all Memorial 
Days.”’ Members of the Seaside Assembly of PHILA- 
DELPHIA are widely scattered and unable to meet regularly, 
but their studies are not neglected. 

District OF COLUMBIA.—Foundry Circle of WASHING- 
TON has had several lectures, some on topics in line with 
the readings, some otherwise ; has gone with the Chautau- 
qua Travelers through Morea and northern Greece; con- 
ducted exercises from memory on famous Greek characters ; 
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witnessed many experiments in chemistry; in short, has 
passed a delightful and instructive year. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—The professor of Greek in Wapford 
College is president of the Athenians of SPARTANBURG. 
They are an active set of workers and do credit to the organ- 
izer of the circle, Counselor Carlisle. 

Ou10.—The programs of MEDINA Circle are published 
weekly in a local paper. The members declare themselves 
‘more and more interested every year.’ There are 
twenty students in Scott Circle of WINTERSVILLE. They 
carry out the program of THE CHAUTAUQUAN at their bi- 
weekly meetings. 

ILLInoIs.—Three Argonauts removing from Auburn, N. 
Y., to CHICAGO, joined the Lowell Circle of that city, and 
found it a delightful company of twenty students.—*——-The 
Suggestive Programs have been employed this year by 
CHILLICOTHE Circle. The class is a large and enthusiastic 
one. RICHMOND Circle reports gratifying progress. 

Interest has never flagged in the Vincent of CHICAGO. 
Lectures on Greek Literature and Chemistry have been given 
before the club. 

MICHIGAN.—‘‘Our circle is composed of earnest and in- 
telligent workers,’’ writes the secretary of the Long Table of 
ADRIAN. ‘‘ We meet once in two weeks. Our programs 
never fail to be bright and interesting.”’ 

Wisconsin.—The Berea of Fonp pu LAc is one of the 
many circles that retain their graduates as regular members. 
They outnumber the undergraduates in Fond du Lac. 

MINNESOTA.—-Four students in DoDGE CENTER are finish- 
ing their second year’s work. All are White Seal aspir- 
ants in House of Hope Circle of St. PAUL. 

Iowa.—A stereopticon lecture on Italy and Greece was re- 


cently given before SPENCER Circle. This circle limits its 
membership to twenty and requires thorough work. 
The Alden Home Circle of PERRY is composed of seven busy 
housekeepers who meet each Friday afternoon, giving reci- 
tations as perfect as if they were people of ample leisure. 
- Writes the secretary of Acorn Circle of NORWALK: 
‘‘The Acorn grows slowly as is its nature, but promises to 
be strong. In ’85 we had three members, now we have 
seven.”’ Forty-nine members all regularly enrolled, 
and thirteen of them pursuing post-graduate courses, is the 
make-up of MANCHESTER Circle. Boone Circle, all la- 
dies of the Class of ’89, meets every Monday afternoon. 
Greek history has occupied most of the time, the lessons be- 
ing recited by topics. Eleven names are enrolled at 
MEDIAPOLIS. The weekly meetings are in charge of a presi- 
dent who is taking the course a second time. The 
souvenir programs issued by WEstT UNION Circle, show strict 
adherence to the required readings. 

MissourRI.—Sixteen regular members and thirty local, 
are reported as forming the St. John of St. Louis. 

Kansas.—The Pathfinders of KANWAKA reorganized with 
six former members and one initiate; all are reading for 
White and Garnet Seals. The two ’91’s in JACKSON are 
working with unabated enthusiasm. The Chautau- 
quans of GALENA gave a literary and musical entertainment 
in May to which many friends were invited. 

SoutH DaKxotTa.—CLARK has a fine circle, the Clio, 
with students in the Classes from ’88 to ’92. The pro- 


grams of THE CHAUTAUQUAN are used in the weekly 
meetings. 

CALIFORNIA.—The Alpha and the Amethyst are two flour- 
ishing circles in UKIAH. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 

Everybody will find his hobby—if it is a good one—repre- 
sented at Chautauqua this summer. For the student there 
is a College with a faculty of twenty-nine professors repre- 
senting eighteen different universities and colleges, and 
containing seventeen departments. For the teacher there 
is the Retreat. For the music lover there is Dr. Palmer's 
School with a strong corps of instructors, the public con- 
certs by the great choir, by the Cecilia Quartet, and by 
the Yale Glee Club, the daily open air concert, Prof. Flagler’s 
magnificent organ recitals, famous soloists, cornetists, and 
pianists. For the temperance worker there are Mrs. Henry’s 
talks; for the missionary worker the Missionary Institute; 
for women the Women’s Club under Mrs. Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller's direction. For the Bible student there is the 
School of the English Bible under Bishop Vincent ; 
for the Sunday-school teacher the Normal work; for 
the boys and girls the Rev. B. T. Vincent’s in- 
imitable morning meetings. For the health seekers there 
is adepartment of physical education, a multitude of pleas- 
ant out-of-door recreations, and the ever satisfying Lake. 
For the elocutionist there is Prof. Cumnock as leader and 
such readers as James Whitcomb Riley, Bill Nye, Mr. 
Richard Malcolm: Johnston, George W. Cable, Riddle, and 
Burbank. For the idler there is absolute freedom from con- 
ventionalities, entertainment and music when he cares for 
them, and plenty of sweet nonsense. For the artist there 
are competent teachers in drawing, painting, wood-carving, 
china painting, and what not. For the ambitious self- 
educator .there is the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 


Circle with its hearty comradeship, its hopefulness, its 
courage, its inspiration. For the lecture-goer there is a 
menu carefully selected from the best things in the lecture 
market, one delightful feature of which is that every day 
furnishes a concert, an entertainment, or a light illustrated 
entertainment, and another is that series of lectures are 
offered, such as Prof. Mahaffy’s and Dr. Adams’ on history, 
Prof. Ely’s and Washington Gladden’s on social questions. 
For everybody, whatever his hobby, there are a thousand 
stimulating, inspiring influences, the association of earnest 
Christian people, an atmosphere of wholesome cheerful con- 
tent. For everybody, again, there is the Chautauqua mirror— 
the Assembly Daily Herald. 

A marvelous thing about Chautauqua is the way it keeps 
its life, itscrispness. It is newevery summer. Nothing but 
the devotion, the spirit, the determination with which it is 
managed could produce this result. Its policy is not only 
to keep up the established departments but to build them 
up. Every season sees new features in every department, 
new material, new vigor. Thus the lecture platform for the 
coming season, while it draws largely from former speakers, 
adds a long list of notable new names, including those of Prof. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Washington Gladden, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel), Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Dr. David Swing, Rev. S. W. 
Dike, Mr. A. Miner Griswold, and Dr. O. H. Tiffany. Its music 
will be strengthened by such new characters as the Cecilia 
Quartet of New York, the Rogers Band, Miss Maud Mor- 
gan’s harp, such pianists as Mr. William Sherwood and Miss 
Neally Stevens. For the first time in the history of Chau- 
tauqua the various forms of musical instruction have been 
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systematically organized in one department. Under the 
direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, with a faculty 
including Mr. W. H. Sherwood, piano, Mr. I. V. Flager, 
organ, Messrs. J. Harry Wheeler and W. N. Ellis, voice, 
Prof. R. L. Cumnock, elocution, and several others, the 
student of music may attend over two hundred class lessons, 
stretching over a period of seven weeks for a tuition fee of 
ten dollars. Chautauqua has never before been able to offer 
such a privilege to the public. The great days—which are 
becoming almost as numerous as holidays in Russia—have 
been increased this year by a Grange Day anda Y. P.S.C. E. 
Day (which being interpreted means a day for the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor). The Department 
of Physical Culture is to be enriched by the addition of an 
able teacher of the Delsarte method, Mrs. Coleman Bishop, 
and the Athletic Club promises greater things than ever. 
The children and the departments of Industrial Education 
are to be made happy by an elegant new building specially 
devoted to their uses. The Assembly Daily Herald, too, is 
to be freshly and beautifully housed. The Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle will be bountifully provided for 
during the coming season. In July, Round Tables will be 
held weekly until the middle of the month, then twice a 
week until the opening of the Assembly, after which the 
50’clock hour will be devoted daily to the Round Table. The 
best of everything finds its way to the Hall of Philosophy 
and the members of the C. L.S. C. will find their hour 
one of the choicest of the day. The vicinity of the Hall 
will be the great rallying point for C. L. S. C’ers hereafter, for 
the Union Class Building is going up just in the rear of the 
Hall. This will bring the class homes of ’82, ’84, '86, ’87, 
88, ’89, ’90, ’91, and ’92 in this locality. Two announce- 
ments alone are sufficient to speak-for the commencement 
season. They are that the Baecalaureate Sermon will be 
preached by Bishop J. H. Vincent and that the address 
to the Class of ’89 will be made by Dr. David Swing, of 
Chicago. 

But the Sixteenth Chautauqua Season cannot be de- 
scribed, it is too varied, too rich, too comprehensive. 

ACTON PARK, INDIANA. 

Acton Park Assembly holds its session for the coming 
summer from July 24 to August 15. During this time lect- 
ures will be delivered by Bishop J. W. Joyce, the Rev. E, I. D. 
Pepper, Chancellor Creighton, of Nebraska University, D. 
W. Potter, of Chieago, andothers. Complete arrangements 
for the lecture platform have not yet been made. Prof. Hend- 
son, of Alliance, O., will have the direction of the musical 
department. The Superintendent of Instruction is the Rev. 
S. A. Keen, D. D., assisted by the Rev. M. B. Hyde. 

The Assembly is provided with a C. L. S. C. Headquarters. 

Daily Round Tables will be held, at which will be discussed 
the leading features of the C. L. S. C. work. 

On Recognition Day, August 14, the address will be made 
by Chancellor Creighton. 

The pleasant grounds of this Assembly are located nine 
miles east of Indianapolis, on the C. I. St. L., & C.R.R. 

A new Tabernacle for young people has been built, the 
grounds are in good repair, and everything will be in readi- 
ness to make the season a useful and a pleasant one for all 
who shall attend. 

BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN. 

A new Sunday-School Normal Hall, Library, and Biblical 
Museum, forty cottages going up now, and one hundred 
expected to be built during the summer, are among the im- 
provements reported from Bay View Assembly. The Nor- 
mal instructors are to be Horace Hitchcock, Esq., and Dr. 
W. W. Washburne; the lecturers, Drs. J. A. Worden and 
D-july 


E. W. Miller. The Superintendent of Instruction is John 
M. Hall, of Flint, Mich. 

The dates for opening and closing the Assembly are July 
16 and August 14. Many popular lecturers have been se- 
cured, a few of whom are Drs. F. W. Gunsaulus, P. S. Hen- 
son, Joseph T. Duryea, Bishop Newman, Frances Wil- 
lard, Wallace Bruce, Angie F. Newman, Leland Powers, 
Frank Beard, and Sau Ah-Brah. Prof. C. C. Case has 
charge of the choruses and gives instruction in voice cul- 
ture and harmony. Mrs. Osborne and Mrs. Powers, of Bos- 
ton, have been engaged as soloists. 

The summer schools are under the direction of Prof. 
David Howell, of Lansing, who has secured an able faculty 
to carry on the instruction in the various departments. 

The Chautauqua Cottage, the C. L. S. C. Headquarters, is 
said to be the finest to be found at any of the Assemblies. 
Daily Round Tables will be held. 

Procession, music, responsive services, winding class 
colors in the day time, anda reception and fire-works in 
the evening, are to form the attractive accessories of Recog- 
nition Day, August 7. The address to the graduating class 
is to be delivered by Dr. Duryea. 

BLUFF PARK, MONTROSE, IOWA. 

The program provided for this Assembly will be given be- 
tween August 3 and12. Dr. John Wayman, the Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, has set aside one hour of each morning 
for instruction in the School of the English Bible. The Sunday- 
school Normal is not represented this year, but there will be 
several lectures on Sunday-school work. Topics of timely in- 
terest are announced for discussion by popular lecturers, a 
chalk talk, and good music. 

On the morning of Recognition Day, August 9, the Rev. 
Dr. W. H. H. Pillsbury will speak before the graduates, on 
‘Success and its Conditions,’’ in the afternoon the Rev. W. 
R. Stryker delivers the address. A Camp-fire and illumina- 
tion of the grounds are the order of the evening. 

Bluff Park is on the Burlington and Quincy division of 
the C., B., & Q. R. R. The bluff rises abruptly from the 
Mississippi River to a height of two hundred feet and the view 
from this point is one ofthe finest in the state. Lovers ofthe 
beautiful in nature will find in the location and surroundings 
much to attract and please. To these are added the attrac- 
tions of the river for boating and fishing, a wholesome atmos- 
phere, and a bountiful supply of mineral water famed for its 
medicinal properties. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Laurel Park, the pleasant inclosure in which is held the 
annual sessions of this Assembly, has been much beautified, 
the drainage has been improved, and many new buildings 
erected. 

The session opens July 17 and closes July 24, the Rev. 
George H. Clarke acting as Superintendent of Instruction. 
Daily Sunday-school Normal lessons are to be given by the 
Rev. O. S. Baketel. Drill in chorus singing is a prominent 
feature, the chorus to take part in two concerts. 

At the C. L. S. C. Headquarters an abundance of educa- 
tional circulars will be ready for distribution and it is hoped 
that many new names will thus be secured forthe Class 
of ’93. Round Tables are held daily. On Recognition Day, 
July 24, the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie addresses the 
graduates. 

Among the lecturers announced are Prof. C. T. Winches- 
ter, George Makepeace Towle, Robert Nourse, and T. De 
Quincy Tully. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA, IOWA. 

The Council Bluffs and Omaha Chautauqua Assembly is 

located about two miles from Council Bluffs. The grounds, 
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comprising 127 aares, are very picturesque, mostly wood- 
land, and have been finely laid out by a skilled landscape 
gardener. A unique and beautiful Amphitheater capable of 
seating six thousand persons is built, water works and elec- 
tric lights are provided. The first session of this new Assem- 
bly opens June 13 and closes July 4. Dr. A. H. Gillet is the 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

The program for June 22, Recognition Day, shows that it 
is to be the great day of the season The address will be de- 
livered by Bishop Vincent. 

The Sunday-school Normal departments are to be in charge 
of W. Frenton, Rev. T. W. Docking, and Dr. T. C. W. Coxe. 

Special classes during the Assembly will be those in Elocu- 
tion, under the instruction of Prof. Cumnock, Photography, 
Dr. Arthur La Boutillier, and Music, Prof. C. C. Case. 

Large choruses, andthe presence of the Schubert Quartet, 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and other celebrities will make the 
musical attractions unusually strong. 

Bishop Vincent, Dean Alfred Wright, Dr. Duryea, the 
Hon. R. G. Horr, and the Hon. Will Cumback are a few of 
the names which appear in the long list of lecturers. 

EAST EPPING, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In East Epping, fifteen miles from Portsmouth, is the 
Hedding Academia, a beautiful grove dedicated last year by 
Bishop Vincent for the Recognition services of the C.L.S.C. 
Here, on August 22, Dr. O. P. Gifford addresses the grad- 
uating class, and during the session, August 2 to 22, daily 
Round Tables are conducted by the Rev. J. M. Durrell, 
President of the Class of ’g1. 

The Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. O. S. Baketel, has 
provided for beginning and advanced Sunday-School Nor- 
mal courses, Voice Culture, French, Drawing and Painting, 
a Look-about Club for children, and has set apart three 
days for a Christian Workers’ Assembly when topics of in- 
terest to ministers and all church workers will be discussed. 

Drs. Charles Parkhurst, Selah Merrill, Daniel March, D. 
W. C. Durgin, and Robert Nourse are among the speakers. 

GLEN PARK, PALMER LAKE, COLORADO. 

Special classes in Botany, Geology, Astronomy, Music, a 
Sunday-school Normal, and Bible instruction for boys and 
girls, are among the attractions offered by Rocky Mountain 
Assembly. Prof. Parmenter, of Baker University, will con- 
duct the daily Round Tables. Recognition services occur 
July 23. 

Each day of the session, July 10-23, is filled with a rich 
program. Among the speakers are Bishop H. W. Warren, 
the Revs. Alexander McKenzie, George W. Miller, and A. 
A. Cameron, Gov. Morton, of Kansas, Gov. Furnas, of Ne- 
braska, and the presidents of Longmont College, Colorado 
College, and Denver University. The Hon. R. H. Gilmore, 
of Denver, is President of the Assembly. 

Glen Park is fifty-two miles from Denver, in a charming 
triangular expanse, having romantic glens on two sides, 
through which flow mountain streamlets, with a towering 
cliff in the rear two thousand feet high, up which the Asso- 
ciation has constructed easy trails so that the top can be 
reached on foot or horseback. 

ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA. 

The eleventh annual session of this popular Western 
Chautauqua Assembly is to be held July 31-August 12. 
A new and elegant depot has been built which will 
shelter 1,500 people. A large hall is in readiness for the 
Physical Culture class. Many of the buildings have been 
thoroughly repaired and the grounds are put in good order. 

Recognition Day will be August6. Dr. Geo. P. Hays 
has been selected for the address, and Bishop Newman is 
also expected. The daily Round Table exercises will be of 
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unusual interest, several eminent specialists having been 
engaged to lecture before the C. L. S. C. 

The Sunday-School Normal will use the Chautauqua 
Normal text-books, and the instructors are the Superinten- 
tent, Rev. N. B. C. Love, and Dr. A. C. Barnes. 

Prof. S. H. Blakeslee, director of music at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, has been secured for Island Park, and will 
drill the choruses and private classes. 

Special features of the Assembly are (1) a Sunday-school 
Free Parliament, conducted by T. C. Read ; (2) a new depart- 
ment called Woman’s Work, presided over by Miss Carrie B. 
Sharp and Mrs. D. B. Wells; and (3) a Pastor’s Institute. 

The list of public speakers contains the following names: 
Sam Small, Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. W. H. Gibson, Dr. 
Parkhurst, Francis Murphy, Joseph Cook, Prof. Chas. F. 
Underhill, and many others. 

KANSAS, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

The fifth session of the Kansas Assembly will be held at 
Oakland Park, in Topeka, from June 25 to July 4, Dr. Jesse 
Bowman Young acting as Superintendent of Instruction. 
On June 27 Chancellor Vincent will deliver the address to 
the C. L. S. C. graduates, confer the diplomas, and lecture 
in the evening. Other distinguished speakers of the ses- 
sion are Bishop Ninde, the Rev. Drs. Lorimer, Hurlbut, 
Miller, Young, McIntyre, DeMotte, and President McVicar. 

In the special classes courses are offered in Music, Pri- 
mary Training, Elocution, Sunday-school Normal, and 
Theology. 

The spacious grounds have been improved and a fine 
tabernacle, four study halls, a secretary’s office, and a 
boarding hall have been built. Croquet, base-ball, and row- 
ing are the favorite out-of-door sports. 

KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Chautauqua Assembly enters upon the 
work of its third year prosperously, and with excellent 
promise for the future. Several thousand dollars have been 
expended in improving the grounds and erecting buildings 
for the summer session, June 25—July 5. W. D. McClintock 
is Superintendent of Instruction. 

The lecture platform will present a great variety of topics 
discussed by celebrated teachers and speakers. Among them 
will be the Hon. George R. Wendling, Col. R. H. Conwell, 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap,. Bishop T. T. Dudley, Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
but, Prof. J. B. DeMotte, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. J. 
J. Lafferty, Dr. P. S. Henson. 

Prof. B. C. Unseld is in charge of the music and will drill 
the choruses. Signor Vitale, violinist, and Miss DeRosette, 
soloist, will be present the whole season. The Rev. R. S. 
Holmes, for many years past a Normal instructor at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., and Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, of Brooklyn, will each 
teach two classes daily in the Sunday-school Normal. 

A line of interesting exercises has been laid out for the 
Cc. L. S. C. department and will be carried through. There 
will be regular Round Tables at 5 p. m. each day. 

Recognition exercises occur on July 3. Dr. J.'L. Hurl- 
but, the Principal of the C. L. S. C., will make the address. 

The Assembly has concluded a fortunate arrangement, by 
which the regular County Institute of Fayette County will 
be held during the Assembly, and on the Assembly grounds. 
This will take the place of the Secular Teachers’ Normal of 
last year. The Institute will be conducted by Prof. A. L. 
Peterman, of'the State College. 

LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS. 

July 24—August 6 is the time chosen for the annual meet- 
ing of the Lake Bluff Assembly, located thirty miles north of 
Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan. Among the im- 
provements made since last year are to be noted theerection 
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of a building for classes in Sciences, Biology, Photography, 
Microscopy, etc., and many fine cottages. 

The different departments of the Normal course for Sun- 
day-school workers are under the instruction of H. C. Jack- 
son, D. D., H. W. Bolton, D. D., C. M. Stuart, D. D., and 
Heury Lea. 

Regular classes such as are usually held in Teachers’ Re- 
treat are provided for, and special classes are to be formed 
in Photography and Microscopy, presided over respectively 
by J. Nichols, Ph.D., and C. B. Atwell, Ph.D. 

On Recognition Day, August 1, Bishop Fallows is to de- 
liver the address at 11 a. m. The Recognition services will 
be held at 3p. m. In the evening Robert MelIntyre will 
lecture, and at 9:30 p. m. the Camp-fire will be lighted. 
An excursion of C. L. S. C. members from Chicago is ex- 
pected on this day. 

The popular lecture course comprises among other noted 
names, the following : Bishop Fitz Gerald, Dr. J. P. D. John, 
Robert McIntyre, W. L. Davidson, C. L. Van Doran, and 
Bishop Fallows. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO. 

On the north side of the peninsula lying north of San- 
dusky is located the Lakeside Assembly. It may be reached 
by rail over the L. S. & M.S. R. R., via Marblehead Junc- 
tion, or by a steamer from Sandusky. The summer session 
for 1889 holds from July 22 to August 4. The Rev. B. T. 
Vincent is the Superintendent of Instruction. New cotta- 
ges and halls have been built since last summer, and a new 
street railroad is in process of construction. 

The Normal course is one of the foremost features of the 
Assembly, and is under the charge of the Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent, who is assisted by the Rev. H. M. Bacon, D.D., and 
the Rev. E. Persons. Bradley Temple is the C. L. S.C. 
Headquarters. Daily Round Tables with their usual pro- 
ceedings are to be held. 

The procession, the flower-girls, and floral arches, the ad- 
dress and presentation of diplomas, and all the other pecul- 
iarities that mark Recognition Day are to be observed on 
July 30. The address is to be delivered by Bishop Vincent. 

Prof. B. M. Meyers is the leader of the Musical depart- 
ment. A large band with wind and stringed instruments 
will be present and several vocal soloists. Special classes 
are Elocution, under Prof. C. F. Underhill, and Kindergarten 
under Mrs. S. E. Roebuck. Among the lecturers secured 
are Bishop J. H. Vincent, Joseph Cook, the Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D.D., the Rev. F.W.Gunsaulus, D.D., the Rev.G.T. 
Dowling, D.D., and many others. The Assembly reports 
as being ‘‘not behind the ‘chiefest of the apostles’ in all 
that makes a good and profitable time.’’ 

LONG PINE, NEBRASKA. 

July 18-29 are the dates marking the beginning and the 
ending of the Long Pine Assembly for the present year. 
On July 27 occurs Recognition Day on which occasion the 
Rev. J. D. Stewart addresses the graduating class. He 
will also conduct the Round Table exercises, and be in 
charge of the Sunday-school Normal course. In the latter 
department he will be assisted by G. F. Taylor and Mrs. L. 
H. Blackburn. 

Special schools to be in session are those of Christian Theol- 
ogy, Temperence, Natural Science, Political Science, Peda- 
gogy, Music, and Art. The Superintendent of Instruction 
isthe Rev. Dr. J. G. Evans. 

From the lecture platform the following are a few of the 
persons who are tospeak : Drs. J. T. McFarland, E. McClish, 
L. F. Britt, C. D. R. Meacham, T. B. Lemon ; the Hons. E. 
Rosenwater, A. E. Cady ; Mrs. Helen M. Barker, Mrs. Annie 
M. Palmer, and Miss Ida Evans. 
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The grounds of this Assembly are described as ‘‘ situated 
in a deep gorge through which flows the beautiful Wazihon- 
ska, or Long Pine River. They are thickly wooded and well 
supplied with pure spring water. The scenery is pictur- 
esque. Nature has done more to fit them for a pleasant 
summer resort than thousands of dollars could have done 
without her aid.’’ 

MISSOURI, WARRENSBURG, MO. 

This Assembly is on the main line of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, sixty-five miles east of Kansas City. From July 
17-27 the lecture platform will be supplied with popular 
speakers, among whom are the Hon. Will Cumback, Drs. 
Jesse Bowman Young and George P. Hays, and the Rev. 
Sam Jones. 

Dr. Frank Russell, of New York, is Superintendent of 
Instruction, and assisted by Dr. J. B. Young, conducts the 
Normal Classes. A course of Bible lessons for young people 
is also provided for. The Rev. M. B. Chapman is in charge 
of the Ministers’ Institute. Music will be taught in the 
chorus class and to beginners. Boating offers a pleasant 
recreative feature. 

Members of the C. L. S. C. will meet Dr. Russell daily at 
the Round Tables. The classes are planning for several re- 
ceptions and banquets during the session. The address on 
Recognition Day, July 25, will be delivered by Dr. George 
P. Hays, of Kansas City. 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

Monona Lake Assembly holds its session from July 23 to 
August 2. It aims to provide a quiet retreat, a cheap place, 
and a good program. 

The Sunday-school Normal course is under the instruction 
of Dr. Worden and Mrs. Alice W. Knox. There will be 
classes also for Primary Teachers and Young People. A 
Training School will be in working order under the direction 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Dr. H.R. 
Palmer is musical conductor, assisted by first-class soloists 
and an orchestra. Classes in Harmony and Sight-reading 
will be held. 

There is a capital list of speakers: Dr. Gunsaulus, the 
Rev. B. P. Raymond, the Rev. Joseph Cook, the Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage, the Rev. Washington Gladden, General 0.0. 
Howard, and Frank Beard. 

Recognition Day, July 31, is graced by the presence of the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, who gives the commencement address. 
Round Tables are presided over by Nogmal instructors. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The grounds of the Mountain Grove Camp-Meeting Asso- 
ciation are situated eight miles from Berwick, Pa. The 
management generously tenders the grounds for one day 
during the regular session to the members of the C. L. S.C. 
for a Chautauqua Day. This it has been the custom to 
celebrate as Recognition Day. For the coming season the 
date selected is August 7. In the morning the Rev. B. B. 
Hamlin, D.D., will lecture. In the afternoon the regular 
graduating exercises as observed at other Assemblies will 
occur, Dr. J. T. Judd delivering the address to the Class of 
’89. A reception will be held in the evening. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 

That this isa model summercity, a healthful summer home, 
an able summer school, a strong summer lyceum, a charm- 
ing summer resort are the well substantiated claims made 
by the Chautauqua of the Alleghanies. The extensive 
grounds comprising eight hundred acres of forest and glade 
offer choice of place, amusement, and occupation to all, 
while the commodious hotel and pleasant cottages furnish 
all needed requirements for rest and refreshment. The 
eighth annual Assembly will be held July 30-August 12. 
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As an example of the popular entertainment to be presented 
the tollowing speakers and subjects are mentioned: Prof. 
Otis H. Mason, four lectures on ‘‘Primitive Culture’’; Mr. C. 
E. Bolton, three lectures on ‘‘ Realistic Travels’; and Prof. 
J. B. Van Meter, two lectures. 

Languages and Oratory, Art and Science, Practical Business 
and Kindergarten, with all of their departments will be em- 
braced in the summer schools. Special opportunities are of- 
fered in music. The chorus training will be in charge of 
Mr. Frank Wilson. A grand concert will be given on the 
evening of August 12. The Normal course fer Sunday- 
school work is to be taught by the Rev. George Elliott. A 
special feature in this work will be ten lectures on ‘‘ Gospel 
History’ by Prof. Van Meter. 

In the C. L. S. C. department daily sessions of the Round 
‘Table under the leadership of the Rev. H. C. Pardoe, promise 
to be one of the most attractive features of thesession. Rec- 
ognition Day occurs on August 8. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE. 

The eighth annual session of the Nebraska Chautauqua 
Assembly is to be held from June 27 to July 9. The Rev. A. 
E. Dunning is Superintendent of Instruction. In the Nor- 
mal department of Sunday-school work he is to be assisted 
by Prof. H. S. Jacoby and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. A special 
course is to be under the leadership of Dr. J. T. Duryea. 

The following are the special classes and their instructors : 
Engiish Bible, Dr. Duryea, Music, Dr. H. R. Palmer, Tem- 
perance, the W. C. T. U., Drawing, Frank Beard. 

The lecture platform is to present the following attractions : 
Geo. W. Bain, Charles P. Thwing, D.D., Dr. George P. 
Hays, ex-Governor Will Cumback, Prof. R. S. Cumnock, 
Prof. J. T. McFarland, Homer B. Sprague, LL.D. There 
will be a series of lectures on English literature, also on the 
English Bible. 

Tuly 5 is to be observed as Recognition Day, when a full 
program containing all the usual exercises will be carried 
out. The address to the Class of ’89 will be given by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, of Harvard University. The daily 
Round Tables will be conducted by Dr. Dunning. Features 
peculiar to this Assembly are to be a Lawyers’ Day, under 
the auspices of the Lawyers’ Association of Nebraska, ad- 
dress by the Hon. J. W. Donavon ; an Editors’ Day, address 
by the president of the Nebraska Press Association, H. N. 
Bushnell ; a Teachers’ Day ; and a College Day. No pains 
have been spared in making preparations for the comfort and 
pleasure of those who shall attend the Assembly. The Aud- 
itorium has been enlarged ; new cottages have been built ; 
and additional walks and avenues laid out. 

NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The session opening July 16 and closing July 26 rounds 
out the first decade of the New England Chautauqua As- 
sembly. The management propose to make this one of the 
most successful seasons in its noted history. It will offer 
ten days of rest, recreation, and instruction, either one, or 
all three combined, as one mey desire. The general object 
of the Assembly is to promote the more thorough religious 
culture which the times demand. Bishop Vincent has been 
the Superintendent of Instruction since the beginning ; but 
this year he has found it necessary to delegate the work to 
Drs. Dunning and Hurlbut. 

That day of all days for Chautauquans occurs July 25. 
The Recognition Address will be given by the Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge, a member of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University. The usual exercises 
will fill out the day. Dr. Hurlbut will take in charge the 
daily Round Tables. 

Daily classes in the Normal department will be conducted 
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by Drs. Dunning and Hurlbut, the Rev. R. S. Holmes, and 
Miss Lucy Wheelock. A new series of lessons prepared by 
Dr. Hurlbut and the Rev. R. S. Holmes is to be taught for 
the first time. 

Special days during the session will be Children’s Day, 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor Day, G.A.R. 
Day, and Musical Day. Distinguished speakers are to be 
Robert Nourse, Jahu De Witt Miller, Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Dr. Daniel Marsh, Dr. R. S. McArthur, Dr. G. M. Boynton, 
Prof. C. T. Winchester, and others. The readers are to be 
Mr. George Riddle and Mr. Fred. A. Losey. 

Prof. Schauffler will return for his second season as 
musical director, and Mr. A. W. Pike and Mrs. G. J. Rogers 
will continue their long connection as accompanists. Rare 
entertainments will be provided by this department. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE. 

The mornings given to study, the afternoons and eveén- 
ings to lectures and entertainments, is the régime introduced 
at Fryeburg Assembly, whose session extends from July 29 
to August 10. The Sunday-school Normal, classes in Music, 
German, and Geology are in charge of specialists. 

Daily Round Tables are conducted. Recognition Day, 
August Io, is given up toclass meetings and other pleasant 
social features and an address by Dr. A. M. McKenzie, of 
Cambridge. 

The Assembly grounds are opposite Mt. Kearsarge, bor- 
dered by the Saco River, and the magnificent view em- 
braces Mt. Washington. Cheap excursions to Mt. Wash- 
ington are a popular feature. 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA. 

General improvement in all respects marks the Niagara- 
on-the-Lake Assembly. Its location, near the upper end of 
Lake Ontario, on the southern shore opposite Toronto, se- 
cures for it all the natural advantages that could be asked. 
The railway leading to it has been completed and a station 
built, many cottages have been erected, and the grounds 
have been beautified. Under the management of James L. 
Hughes as Director of Summer Schools, the Rev. John 
McEwen and James L. Hughes as Normal Instructors, and 
Dr. H. Johnstone as Director of Platform Services, these 
different departments promise the best things. Bishop 
Vincent, Sam Jones, Erastus Wiman, Dr. M. C. Lockwood, 
Prof. J. C. Freeman, and Sau Ah-Brah are among those en- 
gaged as lecturers. 

Special classes will be formed in Elocution under the 
leadership of Prof. S. H. Clark, in Art under Arthur Read- 
ing, Music, Thom Cringan, English and Political Science, 
Wm. Houston. 

The opening and closing days of the season for 1889 occur 
on July 20and August 12. Midway between these dates 
comes Recognition Day on July 31. The details of exer- 
cises have not yet been arranged, but Bishop Vincent and 
Dr. Lockwood will both speak. Special attention will be 
paid during the Assembly to the Round Tables. Plans are 
new making for the erection of a new Hall of Philosophy. 

OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

The opening and closing of the Ocean City Assembly are 
marked by the dates July 9 and July 14. The grounds are 
pleasantly located on the sea coast in Cape May County, 
and afford fine opportunities for recreation in the way of 
sea bathing-and of boating. 

The Rev. G. E. Reed, D.D., Prof. Charles Bowden, and 
the Rev. C. Ogden are announced among those to speak 
from the lecture platform. The music of the session will be 
under the control of Mrs. Luke. Among the features pe- 
culiar to this organization is mentioned a Chautauqua news- 
paper to be read by Mrs. L. H. Swain. 
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The main object in this Assembly, whose superintendent 
is the Rev. J. S. Parker, of Trenton, N. J., isthe C. L. S. C. 
work. Round Tables are held regularly, and provisions 
have been made for a C. L.S. C. experience meeting. July 11 
is named as Recognition Day, and Dr. G. E. Reed as the 
speaker of the occasion. The other regular services as gen- 
erally observed on the day will be followed. 

OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 

The present outlook over the yet incomplete arrangements 
for the coming session of the Ocean Grove Assembly, located 
six miles south of Long Branch, reveals the following par- 
ticulars which promise well for its success. The session is 
to continue from July 13 through July 23, the last date be- 
ing that of Recognition Day. After the Class of ’89 has 
marched in procession, passed the arches, and received the 
words of Recognition, the Commencement Oration will be 
given by Dr. J. M. Buckley. Ample provisions for all class 
meetings will be afforded by the C. L. S. C. Headquarters. 
The Advanced Sunday-School Normal course will be in 
charge of the Rev. Dr. B. B. Loomis, who is also the Super- 
intendent of Instruction ; the Rev. J. F. Clymer will lead the 
beginning Normal class ; and Mrs. B. B. Loomis will instruct 
the children and young people. 

The following lecturers are among those already secured : 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. C. H. Payne, the Rev. H. A. Starks, 
the Rev. Selah W. Brown, the Rev. F. E. Clark, and Peter 
Von Finkelstein. In the list of the special features of the 
session are two days devoted to the interests of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Music will be provided by a large Assembly choir, under 
the direction of Prof. J. R. Sweeney, and by the Syracuse 
University Quintet, and ‘several concerts will be given. 
Stereopticon lectures and Oriental exhibitions will diversify 
the regular exercises of the platform. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE. 

Old Orchard, Maine, a favorite summer resort with a fine 
extended beach, ample accommodations for entertainment, 
and excellent railroad facilities, is the seat of Ocean Park 
Assembly. The session opens July 25 and closes August 3. 
On Recognition Day, August 1, there will be a lecture be- 
fore the graduates by the Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New 
Hampshire, and a Recognition address by the Rev. Dr. A. 
McKenzie. Other notable speakers engaged are the Rev. 
Drs. A. E. Winship, B. F. Hayes, D. W. C. Durgin, Martyn 
Summerbell, Selah Merrill, Profs. H. L. Southwick and 
T. L. Angell, Mesdames Margaret L. Shepard, Margaret 
Sidney Lothrop; B. F. Hayes, and M. M. Brewster. 

The Sunday-school Normal department is in charge ofthe 
Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. A. E. Dunning, with an 
efficient corps of assistants. The Teachers’ Retreat, July 29- 
August 2, is weil furnished with distinguished instructors. 
Music, Oratory, Drawing, and Painting receive full share of 
attention. A new department is the Normal Mission led by 
experienced workers to aid those who wish to do more 
effective service in the churches. 

The recreative features include boating, tennis, and 
croquet. Among the improvements since last year is acom- 
modious house, the Curtis Home, which is placed at the 
disposal of the special departments. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS. 

There are many attractions for C. L. S. C. students at this 
Assembly. Principal Hurlbut conducts the daily Round 
Tables, and Chancellor Vincent delivers the Recognition 
address. On that day, June 26, the graduates pass through 
the arches attended by the flower girls, a reception is held 
in the evening, and a Camp-fire closes the exercises. 

As usual the program is a brilliant one, including the old 


favorites and many new ones. There are Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. P. S. Henson, G. W. Bain, Sam Jones, and others. The 
chorus is to be trained by Dr. H.R. Palmer. Boating, ten- 
nis, croquet, and fireworks are on the list of recreations. 

The course of the Chautauqua Normal Union is in charge 
of Dr. Hurlbut and Prof. H. S. Jacoby. Dr. Geo. P. Hays 
conducts the Ministers’ Institute. Children’s and Young 
Christians’ Classes will meet daily. The Assembly session 
extends from June 18-26. 

OXFORD, ENGLAND. 

So great a measure of success attended the Summer Meet- 
ing of University and other students held in 1888 in Oxford, 
that it was decided to repeat the undertaking in the present 
year. The second Meeting will be divided into two parts. 
The first is to open with an Inaugural Meeting on the even- 
ing of July 30, and to continue for ten days. It will be 
modeled after the Chautauqua plan, and will comprise 
lectures of general interest, concerts, special exercises, ex- 
cursions, and various forms of recreation. 

The second part of the Meeting will hold tor three weeks, 
August 12-30, and will be devoted to quiet study. Lectures 
will be delivered each morning, and a class held after each 
lecture. The number of students attending is limited to 
twelve hundred. It is believed by the management that 
some friends of the University Extension Movement may 
be glad to offer scholarships or prize tickets to enable de- 
serving students, who would not otherwise be able to afford 
it, toattend the Meeting. 

PACIFIC COAST, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 

This being the tenth year of the Pacific Coast Assembly it 
is to be made a jubilee year. Bishop Vincent, who was 
present at the founding of the institution, will visit it again, 
to lecture three times, to preach July 7, to dedicate the 
church and Assembly Hall, preside at the Round Tables and 
Vesper Services, and July 11, present diplomas to the grad- 
uates. Special arrangements are made for a grand alumni 
reunion, with a banquet and other festivities. 

Bishop Warren will lecture July 12, and preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Dr. A. C. Hirst, President of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, will preside at all the meetings. Col. L. 
T. Copeland will deliver four lectures. The Rev. A. J. 
Marks, aspecialist in Bible geography and history, will give 
three illustrated lectures. There will be in addition the 
usual amount of local talent, men and women who are well- 
known on the Coast. 

The Sunday-school Normal is in charge of the Rev. H. H. 
Rice, of Oakland. Departments of Art and Music are pro- 
vided with specialists as teachers. Botany, Marine Botany, 
and Conchology will be studied on the delightful science 
excursions personally conducted by teachers in those de- 
partments. The session has been extended to two weeks, 
July 1-15. 

PIASA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS. 

The program of this Assembly is not yet announced, but 
when formulated may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Instruction, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, of St. Louis. 

Piasa Bluffs is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi 
River, thirty-five miles above St. Louis. The grounds have 
been improved since last year and accommodations provided 
for a greater number of visitors. 

August 6 is opening day. The session lasts till August 
27. On August 22 the usual order of Recognition Day ser- 
vices will be observed. 

PIEDMONT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

At Salt Springs, sixteen miles north-west of Atlanta, and 
lying eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, are 
located the grounds of the Piedmont Assembly. All forms 
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of recreation offered by any summer resort are to be found 
here, also the facilities for enjoying them to the utmost. No 
pains have been spared in the improvements made. The 
grounds are well kept and provided with electric lights. 
The principal buildings comprise a tabernacle, a college 
building containing seven lecture rooms and dormitories, a 
restaurant, and a large hotel. During the coming summer 
session, July 1o-August 21, lectures will be given by Drs. 
P. S. Henson, A. N. Willitts, J. H. Carlisle, Geo. P. Hays, 
Robert Nourse, J. D. Miller, J. B. DeMotte, Earl Cranston, 
Bishop J. W. Joyce, the Hon. Geo. W. Bain, Prof. Hamlin 
Garland, Leon H. Vincent, Mrs. R. Murdock Hollingshed, 
the Hon. J.C. C. Black, Eli Perkins, and others. 

For the C. L. S. C. department there will be daily Round 
Tables, at which prepared addresses, papers, or readings 
will be followed by conversation on the subject. On August 
14 the members of the Class of ’89 will be admitted to the 
ranks of the post-graduates. Counselor Carlisle delivers 
the Recognition address. 

The Sunday-school Normal in three departments will be 
conducted by A. H. Gillet, W. L. Davidson, and Watson C. 
Frenton. The Summer School provides for classes in all 
branches usually taught in similar institutions, and all are 
manned with able teachers. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON. 

Puget Sound Assembly is centrally located within two 
miles of the great central lines of travel from the East to 
Seattle, Victoria, and Alaska. It occupies the south-east 
portion of Vashon Island, on a beautiful quiet harbor cut off 
from the open Sound by a fine sand spit. 

The fifth annual meeting opens July 15 and closes August 
13. Recognition Day is fixed by the constitution on the last 
Tuesday in July, which is the great day of the Assembly, 
the annual business being transacted, officers elected, and 
graduating exercises held. Rev. D. J. Pierce, the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, has the entire program in hand. 

The Sunday-school work this year is under the charge of 
the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts and wife. Three of Portland’s 
most popular speakers will occupy the platform during the 
Assembly, giving in all ten lectures. The Rev. W. F. Crafts 
and wife will occupy the Sunday-school week, and Mrs. Mary 
Allen West, editor Union Signal, will address the W.C.T.U. 
several times. Classes will be formed in Zodlogy under the 
Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, who is making special collections from 
the Sound fauna. Mrs. C. R. Pomeroy will teach Painting. 
A School of Methods will be managed by the W. C. T. U. 
under charge of Mrs. Anna Sweetzer. Music will be under 
the charge of Prof. Wm.Geddes. The Rev. D. J. Pierce, the 
President, will give in connection with a series of Scripture 
selections for devotional services, a series of five minute 
talks illustrative of (1) The Character of Jesus, (2) Modern 
Church History, (3) Zodlogy, (4) Chemistry. 

RIVER VIEW, OHIO. 

At New Richmond, on the Ohio River twenty miles above 
Cincinnati, is located River View Assembly, which holds its 
first session July 2-25 of the present year, under the presi- 
dency of Judge Frank Davis. 

The Sunday-schooh Normal course is to form a leading 
feature of the work and will be conducted by the Rev. John 
Pearson, of Cincinnati. 

The Teachers’ Retreat will be as the name implies, a de- 
partment of rest and amusement as well as study. The 
Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. Wilbur G. Warner, has 
engaged for the many different departments a number of em- 
inenteducators. Specialties will be classes in Physiology, a 
school of Journalism, and an Oriental museum. 

The Music department in charge of Professor Blakeslee 
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will present a well organized and thoroughly competent 
force of instructors in vocal and instrumental training. 

Joseph Cook, D.D., P. S. Henson, D.D., Jahu De Witt 
Miller, Chas. E. Stoaks, Peter M. Von Finkelstein, John B. 
DeMotte, Will Cumback, Green and Le Boutillier, M. ¢. 
Lockwood, Virgil A. Pinkley, A. S. Dobbs, D.D.,-W. L. 
Davidson, D.D., B. E. Hellman, A.M., B. F. Dimmick, 
A.M., Francis Murphy and son, General B. B. Cowen, and 
Geo. Houser, are in the list of lecturers. 

July 24 is set apart as Recognition Day, when all of the 
exercises of the day will be under the management of Prof. 
J. L. Shearer, assisted by Capt. John A. Johnson. Daily 
Round Tables will be held at 5 p. m. 

ROUND LAKE, NEW YORK. 

Twenty-five miles north of Albany on the Grand Trunk 
Line of D. and H. C. Co. R. R., this Assembly holds its ses- 
sion from July 30-August16. August 6is Recognition Day. 
Daily Round Tables are provided for by the Superintendent 
of Instruction, Dr. H. C. Farrar. 

The Sunday-school Normal is in the hands of five able 
teachers. Prof. A. W. Keen, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Boston, has charge of the classes in music. Arrange- 
ments are made fora C. L. S. C. post-graduate class. 

The lecture platform attractions are greater this year than 
ever before, and everything is provided that one could ask to 
make this Assembly profitable and popular. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS. 

Texas Day celebrates the opening of the fifth session at San 
Marcos, June 26. The Rev. Dr. Homer S. Thrall, the Texas 
historian, will deliver the address, and all Texas veterans will 
be admitted free. July 4 will witness an appropriate cele- 
bration of Independence Day, July 1o is set apart for the 
W. C. T. U., July 16 for the Y. M. C. A., July 25 is Bible 
Day. The Rev. H. M. DuBose, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, is to address the graduates on Recognition Day, July 30. 
On Alamo Day, July 8, the address will be delivered by the 
Hon. Seth Shepard, and Potter’s ‘‘Hymn of the Alamo”’ 
willbe sung. Daily Vesper Services and Round Tables are to 
be held until the close of the session, August 1. 

The Musical Institute, Teacher’s Normal and Sunday- 
school Normal are strong attractions. The Schools of Elo- 
cution, Language, Business, Painting and Drawing, have 
daily classes. The list of speakers includes many popular 
men of the South. 

SEASIDE, KEY EAST, NEW JERSEY. 

The program for the sixth session at Key East is more ex- 
tended and varied than ever before. There will be lectures 
by the Rev. H. C. Hovey, Wayland Hoyt, S. M. Vernon, J. E. 
Rankin and others, monologue entertainments by Edward 
Fabian, a costume lecture by Peter Von Finkelstein, and sev- 
eral concerts. Special entertainments outside of the Assem- 
bly program are given, for which extra tickets are required. 

Several excellent improvements mark the opening of the 
present season. The Auditorium has been newly floored, 
inclosed, and provided with raised seats; a new Normal 
Hall has been erected. 

Instruction is offered in Music by a large faculty of special- 
ists ; the Kindergarten will continue four weeks in charge of 
the principal of the Philadelphia School for kindergarteners ; 
five lectures on Sunday-school work will be given by the 
Rev. S. W. Clark ; Prof. J. H. Gilmore, of Rochester Univer- 
sity, will teach English and American Literature ; Dean A. 
A. Wright will have charge of the School of the English 
Bible and the School of Bible Greek; lectures and working 
classes in Art are in the hands of an experienced teacher. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YORK. 
More room, larger buildings, are the demands which 
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those in charge of the Silver Lake Assembly are striving to 
supply for this their third annual meeting, which is to open 
July 23 and close August 6. Twelve acres have been added to 
their grounds, making now fifty-two inall. A new Hall of 
Philosophy, a new railroad station, and a number of cottages 
have been built ; and electric lights and a permanent water 
supply have been furnished for the grounds. 

Among the attractions of the lecture course as far as ar- 
ranged up to the present time are the following names: 
Bishop Warren, Sam Small, Dr. Wm. Butler, Sau Ah-Brah 
the Orientalist, Prot. Cumnock, the Hon. Will Cumback, 
H. H. Ragan. 

New quarters have been provided for the Summer School, 
which contains thirty-three departments manned by twenty- 
three instructors. Bible study, Literature, Languages, Music, 
Art, Practical Business and Physical Culture, are the promi- 
nent subjects in the course. The Sunday-school Normal 
work is divided into three departments: the Advanced, in 
charge of the Rev. G. E. Ackerman, D.D., and A. W. Hayes, 
M. A., the Junior, of the Rev. S. McGerald, and the Children’s 
Hour and Intermediate, of the Rev. G. M. Harris. 

Recognition Day occurs on July 21, when the Rev. Dr. 
Hurlbut will address the graduating class. Different per- 
sons have been selected to preside over the Round Tables 
each day ; and provision has been made for class meetings. 

TEXAS, GEORGETOWN, TEXAS. 

At Georgetown, the county seat of Williamson County, 
on the St. Gabriel River, this Assembly will hold its session 
from July 2to19. The grounds have been laid out in 
streets, and a temple, cottages, offices, and school buildings 
have been erected. The management has provided muchin 
the way of recreation, arranging for socials, boating, and 
driving, promising a fine display ot fireworks, and setting 
aside an evening for a soiree scientifique. 

The Rev. D. O. McIntyre, with his assistants, teaches 
three grades of Sunday-school Normal classes. Prof. R. M. 
McIntosh conducts the music drill. There are also schools 
of Hebrew and Greek, of W. C. T. U. methods, and Normal 
classes for secular teachers. C. L. S. C. Round Tables are 
called daily, and the classes meet separately. July 15 is 
Recognition Day. 

An attractive program including many well-known and 
popular speakers is provided. Among them are the Hon. 
Will Cumback, the Rev. A. G. Haygood, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, George W. Bain, and Prof. C. F. Smith. 

WASECA, MINNESOTA. 

A new Hall in the Grove similar in design to the one at 
Chautauqua, is ready for the C. L. S. C. at Clear Lake. The 
grounds and streets have been graded, new cottages and 
bath houses built, and everything is in shape for the session 
which lasts from July 5 to 19, with a week of aftermath. 

The Rev. H. C. Jennings has charge of the Sunday-school 
Normal course, one feature of which is a daily conversation 
on practical methods with special reference to the needs of 
country Sunday-school teachers. There is a long list of 
special classes : French, Old English, Elocution, Shorthand, 
Memory Training, Kindergarten, Astronomy, Microscopy, 
a Boys and Girls’ Department, and an Itinerant’s Club. 

Dr. George P. Hays is the orator on Recognition Day, 
July 18. Atthe Round Tables the readings for next year 
will be discussed. The lecture platform presents a brilliant 
atray of talent: Bishop Fitz Gerald, the Rev. E. L. Eaton, 
leon H. Vincent, C. E. Bolton, Frank Beard, C. F. Under- 
hill. The Hon. Ignatius Donnelly and Wallace Bruce will 
debate the Bacon-Shakspere controversy. ° 

WEIRS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The central location of Weirs, its beautiful lake and mount- 


ain scenery, and the facility with which it may be reached 
from almost any point by boat or rail, have combined to fix 
permanently the home of the Assembly at this place. 

The session opens July 16 and closes July 24. The exer- 
cises of Recognition Day, July 26, and the C. L. S. C. work 
are under the direction of the Rev. E. E. Hale. The in- 
structors in the Normal course are the Rev. A. L. Gerrish 
and C. B. Stout. Mrs. M. D. Shepard with a quartet from 
Boston will lead the music. 

Among the noted participants of the coming session are 
the following: The Rev. E. E. Hale, President S. C. Bart- 
lett, the Rev. Selah Merrill, the Rev. Smith Baker, a Sun- 
day-school worker well-known, the Rev. James L. Hill, a lead- 
ing worker in the Christian Endeavor movement, the Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot, a home missionary, the Rev. M. H. Bixby, 
the Hon. John L. Swift, temperance editor of the Boston 
Traveller, Miss Anna E. Bussell, the Rev. M. V. Knox, and 
Hamlin Gardner. 

WILLIAMS GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. P. S. Henson and George E. Reed, the Rev. Theo. 
F. Clark, and Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop are announced among 
the lecturers of the session at Williams Grove. July 15 and 
20 are the dates of opening and closing days. 

The Rev. H. C. Pardoe, of Harrisburg, has charge of the 
C.L. S.C. work. On Recognition Day, July 16, the full 
program of that day will be carried out. The addresses are 
by the Rev. Theo. Clark, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. H. C. 
Pardoe. Round Tables will meet daily. 

The Assembly grounds are beautifully situated in the Cum- 
berland Valley, ten miles from Harrisburg. Boating and 
many out-of-door sports are encouraged by the management, 
band and chorus music are provided, and the session cannot 
fail to be a popular one. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS. 

The opening of the third session of the Winfield Assembly 
is fixed for June 4 and the closing for June 15.. All the in- 
tervening days are to be filled with the best of exercises from 
each one of the many departments opened. The Fisk Jubi- 
lee Singers, and large choruses will provide music. Prof. C. 
C. Case is the musical instructor for the entire season. 
Classes in Elocution will be taught by Prof. W. W. Carus. 

Assembly Bible studies, a Ministers’ Institute, and classes 
in New Testament Greek taught by Dean A. A. Wright, are 
to form special features of the session. The popular audi- 
ences are to have the pleasure of listening to such speakers 
as Dr. G. P. Hays, J. B. DeMotte, Frank Beard, Jahu De 
Witt Miller, P. M. Von Finkelstein, L. H. Vincent, Gen. 
Wm. Gibson, James A. Green, and Jesse B. Young. 

Arrangements are made for four classes in the Normal 
Sunday-school work. The instructors are to be A. H. Gillet, 
Col. R. Cowden, Dr. M. L. Gahs, and W. C. Frenton. 

Among the regular exercises of the Assembly, Round 
Tables will hold a prominent place. Recognition Day is to 
be on June 11, on which occasion addresses will be made by 
A. H. Gillet, W. L. Davidson, and Dean Wright. 


Besides the forty-one Assemblies reported, we have received 
notice of the sessions of the following four, but have no de- 
tailed account of their proposed work : 
Lake George, N. Y., 

Recognition Day, August 7. 


July 28-September 1. 


Mahtomedi, Minn., July 24-August 6. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 
Monteagle, Tenn., July 2-August 20. 
Recognition Day, July 26. 
Redondo Beach, Southern Cal., August 1-August 10. 





EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE YEAR. 

Announcements of forty-five Assemblies to be held in the 
summer of 1889 in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
are made in the present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. When it 
is remembered that each of these organizations has a patronage 
averaging thousands, something of the enormous influence 
which they are exercising is realized. The number and size is 
nat the only remarkable feature of the Assembly system; the 
spread is equally significant. They are confined to no locality. 
There are three to be found on the Pacific Coast, twoin Texas, 
five in New England, several will be held in the North-west, 
several more in the Middle States, one in England, one in 
Canada, and though we have not the data enabling us to an- 
nounce officially, an Assembly will be held in South Africa in 
the present summer. All climates, all English-speaking peo- 
ples, seem to support them equally. The Assembly is a positive 
influence of the times. 

These Assemblies while separate and independent in manage- 
ment, form a system inasmuch as they are modeled on the same 
plan. The raison d’éire of all of them is similar; they all 
exist to give opportunities for better culture. They offer oppor- 
tunities for leisure, to be sure, but for intellectual training as 
well; for pleasant out-of-door sports, but for careful physical 
training, too; for quiet, but at the same time for stimulating 
social life. In short, they strive to open to all classes of people 
who may desire them, chances for a better intellectual, spiritual, 
and physical life than would otherwise be open tothem. How 
large and earnest is the class to which they appeal, the size and 
loyalty of their constituencies best show. It is shown, too, by 
the character of the Assemblies which come into existence this 
year, as that at Omaha and Council Bluffs, at New Richmond, 
O., and at Georgetown, Texas. 

The unique methods of the Chautauqua Assembly are followed 
substantially everywhere. Each Assembly has a lecture plat- 
form of more or less strength, and a Normal Department in which 
Sunday-scho6dl work is systematically studied. Most of them 
have a number of special classes with able teachers. Many sup- 
port well-equipped summer schools. All have delightful recrea- 
tive features. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is 
almost everywhere a feature of the session; thus last year 
Recognition Day services were held at thirty-nine different 
Assemblies and diplomas given out. But, in spite of their 
unanimity of design, each Assembly has a local color, a par- 
ticular hobby, a peculiar attraction, which makes it different 
from its fellows. Ottawa could never be confounded with 
Weirs, Monteagle with Framingham, Island Park with Bay 
View, each is itself, and glories in the fact, though all are 
thoroughly Chautauquan. 

This extensive system can no longer be considered a fever. 
It has become a permanent institution, Chautauqua holds this 
summer its sixteenth session, Framingham, Massachusetts, its 
tenth, Island Park, Indiana, its eleventh, Seaside, New Jersey, 
its sixth. At every point are the sure signs of permanency ; as 
stone instead of brick foundations, ceiled walls rather than 
rafters, fewer tents and more cottages, more ample and solid 
public buildings. 

On all sides, too, the character of the work improves. Recog- 
nized Assembly leaders are demanded at all points in order that 
each institution may secure the best ideas. Thus Bishop Vin- 
cent goes this season to the Pacific Coast, to Canada, to Kansas, 
to the North-west, and the East ; normal workers like Drs. Hurl- 
but, Dunning, Holmes, and Gillet are in the harness from the 
first of June to the last of August ; musical leaders like Palmer 
and Case travel from one coast to the other during the season ; 
lecturers like Bishop Warren, Drs. Buckley and Gunsaulus, Jahu 


De Witt Miller, speak at Assemblies in all parts of the country, 
More and more attention is given to forming summer schools of 
a high character in connection with the platform, to adding the 
School of the English Bible to the Normal work, to the combin- 
ing of series of historical and economic lectures with the general 
lecture work, to strengthening, dignifying, and elevating each 
department. 

At least a half million people are personally touched by the 
Assembly influence every year. The influence is in the direc. 
tion of a purer spirituality, a higher intellectuality, a more vigor- 
ous and rational physical life. The undoubted improvements 
which are making in the Assembly system as a whole, are, there- 
fore, most wholesome signs. They mean that the great mass of 


Assembly goers are each year to be stimulated by influences of a 
broader and stronger character and each year to be offered wider 
and richer opportunities for self-improvement. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN in July, August, and September of the 
coming years will be the organ of the great Assembly system. It 
will be our endeavor to represent completely and helpfully the 
work of this great chain of educational institutions. 


THE JOHNSTOWN DISASTER. 

The daily newspaper has made it possible for a whole nation 
to witness, as it were, a series of events enacted in one place. 
For several days in early June the great tragedy of the Cone- 
maugh Valley was brought vividly before every household in the 
land. For days, a single town was surrounded by a mighty 
cloud of witnesses absorbed in the contemplation of the events 
taking place in its desolated streets. Such an event as that at 
Johnstown enforces a lesson on the whole people, and it is by 
such great events that great lessons are learned and real pro- 
gress is made. 

The chief lesson of the Conemaugh disaster seems to be in the 
nature of an object-lesson in applied science. Modern civiliza- 
tion demands an abundant supply of water in all our towns. 
The only source from which we can obtain water is the rain. It 
fails on the hills and runs into the streams. Such hills we call 
a water-shed, and we gather the water from great water-sheds 
and store it in reservoirs. The cheapest and best way to do this 
is to erect a dam and ‘‘impound”’ the water. New York City 
has in its Croton Valley water-shed three such dams impound- 
ing a total.of 7,231,000,000 gallons of water, and is building a 
fourth to retain millions more. There are over forty reservoirs 
formed by dams and supplying water to towns and cities in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New England. One or two of these 
dams have already broken away and caused great damage, 
though none of these disasters could compare in magnitude with 
that at Johnstown. 

Science used in the building of such great structures is simply 
common-sense applied to knowledge. The engineer and sur- 
veyor can give the exact weight, area, and quantity of any body 
of water to be impounded by a dam, even before it is built. The 
engineer, aided by the geologist and chemist, can decide ex- 
actly and precisely on the amount, nature, and quality of the 
masonry required to hold or impound such a body of water. The 
signal service observer can give the amount of rain-fall and with 
all these facts the engineer can construct a dam that will be ab- 
solutely safe, The weight of the water being known, the rain- 
fall or supply being known, it then becomes a question of the 
strength of materials and the laws of construction. Another 
element appears. Given the shape, size, and strength of a dam, 
and given the rain-fall, it thus becomes a balance of forces cor- 
rected by ‘‘a margin of safety.’”” Things are made two, four, 
six, or even ten times as strong as they need be, and then, 
lastly, comes the provision for extremes of rain-fall. A heavy 
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storm adds more water than the dam is designed to hold. The 
water would rise, flow over the top, and sweep the dam away 
were it not for the ‘‘spill-way,’”’ or waste weir. This means a 
provision for allowing the excess of storm water to “‘spill,”’ or 
run away in a side or waste weir and thus relieve the dam from 
dangerous strains. It is the proportioning of ‘‘the spill-way’’ tothe 
size of the dam that insures the dam against all danger of de- 
struction. Thus it comes that after science has settled the fac- 
tors of safety in the dam itself, the great problem is in the design 
of the ‘‘spill-way.’’ A blind guess will not do. It is a matter 
of exact science. 

This seems to be the lesson of the day. The blind, stupid 
guessing at quantities, materials, rain-falls, and proportions of 
‘* spill-ways’’ means disaster. With the highest science alone can 
there be safety. 


SUMMER BOOKS. 

They have in England a certain dull time in the year when 
Parliament is closed, business is quiet, and the newspapers are 
stupid. The editors having more space than usual to spare, ac- 
cept and print all sorts of letters for all sorts of people. They 
call it the ‘‘silly season,’”’ because these letters in the papers 
are never very wise or entertaining. 

It is fair to ask if we, too, may not have our “‘ silly season.’ 
It is one of the sensible arrangements forced upon us by our 
climate that during July and August we do as little work as pos- 
sible. The beach, the woods, and the mountains invite to rest 
and out-door life and pleasures. The boats and trains are full, 
and to all who can, go out of town. Now, we are, as a people, a 
reading people, and we read in the cars and on hotel piazzas quite 
as much as at home, with only a difference in quality. ‘ Sum- 
mer books” has become a trade term. It meansall books suit- 
able for idle hours. Novels form at least ninety per. cent of 
the summer books published, and the rest are popular books of 
travel, biography, and sometimes a book of light essays. All 
these books are small in size, to fit the pocket or satchel, and 
are usually in paper covers. A large part are issued in series or 
libraries and almost the entire sale is effected through the news 
companies, which means that the books are sold on the cars and 
boats and at hotel news-stands. It is fair to call it the ‘silly 
season ’’ of the book-reading public. 

The aim of the publishers of the summer books is to sup- 
ply books that simply amuse. It is too warmto think. The 
hammock invites to a lazy mental attitude and only salad read- 
ing will befit the relaxed mental condition. These are the argu- 
ments advanced to account for the reign of the summer books. 
With the first frost the summer books disappear and we drop our 
salads and return to the roast beef of our solid reading. 

Now, it may be doubted if there need be this ‘‘silly season’”’ in 
any earnest man’s life. More books are sold on the cars in sum- 
mer than in winter. May it not be because there are more peo- 
ple traveling? Your regular book-buyer on the cars buys books 
in winter, for his ‘‘ silly season’’ knows noend. It has been said 
by one of our best writers that if people understood the matter 
they would find just as much advantage in every way by reading 
good, solid books in July as in turning over the empty pages of 
their novels. Chautauquans work and work hard in classes and 
lecture rooms in mid-summer and deny that there is for them 
any ‘‘silly season.’’ The best teachers and most earnest students 
may be found under the trees in our groves on the hills through 
the hottest weather and no man can say that they are the worse 
for it. 

Unhappily we are not all at Chautauqua, and the shady|piazza, 
the lea-side of the boat, and the hammock certainly invite to 
lighter reading. These are vacation days and vacation books 
are in order. What, then, shall we do? Read the sum- 
mer books or not? Yes—the best and the best only. A first- 
rate novel is just the thing, but it must be first-rate. 

Another point : People sometimes bemoan the appearance of 
certain very bad novels among the summer books—books that 
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you cannot touch with a ten-foot pole and be clean, Who reads 
such books? Practically, nobody, for it is a fact vouched for on 
good authority that such books do not succeed in the “‘ silly sea- 
son ’”’ or any other season. 


TO Cc. L. S. C. PEOPLE. 

One of the supreme moments of the intellectual life is that in 
which the realization flashes upon the mind that continuous 
growth is its privilege, that each achievement opens the way to 
one higher, and until then inaccessible. All persons who think 
at all, undoubtedly hold some such theory, but believing and 
realizing are vastly different things. One is mental consent ; 
the other, the conseut of the whole being. 

Even among those whoare called liberally educated and those 
in the professions, a vigorous, growing intellectual life is rare. 
College graduates are satisfied usually to abandon anything 
like systematic study when they receive their diplomas. 
Professional men are content to do the work their business de- 
mands without venturing into that which is beyond the line to 
which their years of preparation carried them. True, most per- 
sons of education do more or less reading. Many ‘‘keep up”’ a 
language or two by translations. They may work in a labora- 
tory off and on, or botanize, or make a companion of a microscope, 
but these are rather amusements and recreations than serious 
work, calculated toexpand the mind. They enable one to retain 
what one has accomplished, but they do not lead toa richer 
intellectual life. An intellectual life is possible only by sys- 
tematic study in fresh fields. Ploughing the same fields, in the 
same way, without a process of fertilization wears out the soil. 
The teacher needs other intellectual food to grow on than the 
actual work for the class-room. He may exist on that, but he 
cannot grow. The preacher must do something besides prepare 
a ‘‘barrel’”’ of sermons if he proposes to do more than simply 
get along. The author must seek Iceland as Stevenson, or the 
Sandwich Islands as Stockton, or Persia as Haggard is doing, if 
he wants to color his tales with something fresh and striking. 
In fresh fields only does the mind grow strong; kept in the old 
ruts, it soon becomes like them, exhausted. 

There is a very large number of the readers of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN to whom these words are particularly applicable just 
now. They are the thousands of the Class of ’89. They have been 
following a course of systematic reading for four years. It has 
awakened in them a taste for solid reading. It has opened their 
eyes to something of the range and extent of human knowledge. 
But it has not done its best service if it has not brought them 
to the realization that their work will be of but small account 
if it is not followed by something higher, for at its very best 
this course of reading is only a beginning. If it is not 
followed with advanced special courses of study and reading 
its object is defeated. The ’89 who concludes that having 
formed a taste for solid reading by his four years’ work, he will 
hereafter read history, biography, science, poetry, as he may 
fancy, but without any sort of plan, has caught little of the 
meaning of the Chautauqua work. That plan provides that 
each completed course opens into one higher, that from the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle one goes into special 
courses, or into the college correspondence classes, or into 
some kind of higher systematic work. It demands contin- 
uous mental effort, for it aims at bringing its readers into the 
intellectual life. 

To suit the varied tastes and degrees of advancement among 
the readers of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, a 
number of special courses have been prepared. The coming year 
a special plan for graduates of unusual attractiveness is prom- 
ised. Every ’89 who has not elected a line of study already, 
should consider the merits of this course. Take it, or some- 
thing else as good. 

What Dr. Harper, the Dean of the Chautauqua College of 
Liberal Arts, said to his students last summer at the close 
of the session, we repeat to the Class of ’89: ‘‘ Every one 
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should have in hand some definite line of hard work, of 
original research, of advance effort, distinct entirely from 
his routine duties. Only thus can he grow. If you are 
studying Latin, read something not in the course. Have on 
hand constantly something fresh, new, advanced. All over the 


country there is a cry for men to fill the chairs of colleges and 
universities and they cannot be found. Why? Because men 
are satisfied to do merely the work of the day and do not persist 
in doing fresh work, making investigation, looking into the 
new.”’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


This is the last opportunity we shall have to call attention to our 
combination offer of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 1889 and ’go and the 
Assembly Daily Herald for 1889. The price for the two is $2.70. 
This reduction is offered only until August 1, so that those who 
would take advantage of it should not delay too long. By subscrib- 
ing at once another advantage is gained, copies of the advance 
number of the Assembly Herald, a 20-page illustrated paper con- 
taining full accounts of all departments of the sixteenth Chautau- 
qua session can be secured. Those who would learn something 
of the plans for Vol. X. of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and for the next 
volume of the Herald we would refer to the circular bound 
into the front part of the present impression of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 


The most important foreign matter of the month of May—to 
Americans—was the Samoan Conference. Theterms decided 
upon by the commission are briefly that Malietoa shall be re- 
stored, the Samoans shall manage their own affairs, a council of 
representatives of England, Germany, and the United States 
shall settle with the king questions relating to foreigners, a land 
court shall look after disputed real estate, and all previous 
treaties between the Islands and other governments shall remain 
in force. This is-in the main what the United States wanted, 
but that is not the chief point. It is what the right demanded, 
and for that reason we rejoice. 


The year between June 1, 1889, and May 30, 1890, is to be de- 
voted to census-taking in the United States. Superintendent 
Porter sends out from the Census office an important request to 
the medical profession of the country, asking physicians if 
they do not receive registers in which to make full returns 
of deaths, to apply to him. It is hoped by this co-operation 
to obtain more accurate vital and mortality statistics than 
has been possible before. Dr. John S. Billings (whom our 
readers will remember for an article in the present volume 
on the ‘‘Water Supply of Small Towns’’) is to take charge 
of the report, a wise selection. What the country needs, 
however, instead of this necessarily incomplete method of gath- 
ering these important statistics, is a system of state and munici- 
pal registration, such as is common in other civilized countries. 


There is no more suggestive fact in the annals of the com- 
mencement season for 1889 than the number of colored grad- 
uates reported. The institutions especially for colored students 
announce larger classes than ever. The graduating classes of 
high schools and colleges throughout the North frequently 
contain one or more colored pupils. These are types of a large 
and growing class in the race, who recognize that in industry, 
intelligence, and morality lies the solution of the negro ques- 
tion. They are right. When refinement, capability, and purity 
become race traits, the ‘‘ color line”’ will inevitably fade. 


Competent officials to care for town and city affairs, how we 
need them! But can we ever have them until we adopt the 
English plan and make efficiency the only ground of choice? 
Dr. Albert Shaw in writing of the English method for securing 
able heads of departments says that while ‘‘in American cities 
it is generally thought necessary to choose municipal servants 
from local applicants or candidates, there is no such limitation 
in England. It is usual to advertise a vacancy. Ifa chief of 


police is wanted for a town even of moderate size, there are 
likely to be applicants by the score or hundred from all parts of 
the United Kingdom.” The result of their system is obvious. 
Merit wins. 


A May sensation in London was the meetings at the same 
time of the two great organized political bodies of English 
women. The Primrose League is a Tory club of nearly 75,000 
women ; the Woman’s Liberal Federation is, as its name indi- 
cates, Liberal, and consists of about 35,000 members. The in- 
fluence of both organizations is so powerful that no English 
politician dares overlook it. Few seats are won nowadays in 
England without the active help of women. Actual suffrage, 
however, is confined to the county council candidates. Women 
are eligible to election to school boards and hoards of guardians, 
and as the county councils handle local affairs and consider so- 
cial and educational questions it is probable that they soon will 
be serving there also. 


We had hoped that when the Presbyterian General Assembly 
met this year it would be able to unite the Northern and South- 
ern churches. But the special committee on co-operation re- 
ported that such was the difference in the two divisions on the 
admission of colored people that it seemed best not to attempt 
to unite them further at present. The wisdom of not forcing a 
union is evident. The end will be attained much sooner proba- 
bly by thus kindly and discreetly ‘‘ agreeing to disagree.”’ 


Philanthropy is becoming rapidly the organized science it de- 
serves to be. It has advanced far enough certainly to make the 
International Congress of Charity, which the authorities of the 
Paris exhibition announce for July, capable of being a logically 
conducted and suggestive gathering. The opportunities for a 
comparison of the methods by which different countries handle 
various charities will be especially useful. It is sure that nobody 
will profit more by the Congress than Americans. 


The death of Laura Bridgman, the famous blind, deaf, and 
dumb woman, places a strong emphasis on the remarkable 
power which has been acquired by educators in overcoming 
these terrible physical impediments. When Laura Bridgman 
was put under the instruction of Dr. S. G. Howe there were 
no methods for reaching the intellect of a person so bereft. 
Dr. Howe actually invented the processes by which her 
faculties were finally awakened and by which hundreds of simil- 
arly afflicted children have had the barriers broken down since. 
Under these methods she became a well-informed, capable, indus- 
trious woman. Her case is of special note as that of the pioneer 
in one of the greatest philanthrophic triumphs of this century. 


We have never had much confidence in partnership literary 
work, but it must be confessed that in the present state of the copy- 
right laws, English and American authors are able to combine 
pens with satisfactory results—tothemselves. Max O’Rell 
when he came to publish “‘ Jonathan and His Continent,” took 
in a Jack Allyn, though who he is the publishers refuse to say 
positively. Rumor has it that he is a Boston elevator boy to 
whom the lively Frenchman took a fancy, and for the good 
things which he told him as he went up and down, promised to 
take him into partnership. This partnership, since Jack 
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Allyn is an American, protects the book from literary pi- 
rates. Robert Louis Stevenson is taking advantage of the de- 
vice, by admitting Mr. Lloyd Osbourne far enough into a new 
book to permit its being copyrighted here. 


The Paris Exposition abounds in startling mechanical con- 
trivances, but it is doubtful if there is anything which to the 
thoughtful indicates more radical changes than the type-setting 
machines. They demonstrate what actual trial has done recent- 
ly in the several Eastern cities, that machines can set and dis- 
tribute type at least twice as rapidly as the hand composers. 
To one of the machines is attached a phonograph which dictates 
copy to the operator. A few more such machine connections 
and the only manning a newspaper office will need, will be some- 
body to talk copy into a phonograph. 


Among the numerous clever contrivances for impressing the 
economic value of temperance, few equal the following, which 
one of our correspondents uses on a small slip of paper in his 
letters : 

Oue gallon of whisky costs about $3, and contains, on the average, 65 ten- 
cent drinks. Now, if you must drink whisky, buy a gallon, and make your 
wife the bar-keeper; then when you are dry, give ber ten cents for a drink. 
When the whisky is gone, she will have, after paying for it, $3.50 left, and 
every gallon thereafter will yield the same profit. This money she should 
put away in the savings bank, so that when you have become an inebriate, 
unable to support yourself and shunned and despised by every respectable 
person, your wife may have money enough to keep you until your time comes 
to fill a drunkard's grave. 


The ingeniousness of women is proving a great aid to those 
who must be self-supporters. The alacrity with which they see 
an opening and make a business is, well—as quick as women. 
The ‘‘seminors”’ of the city are good examples—women of ed- 
ucation who post society women on current topics, literary, po- 
litical, and scientific, enabling them to converse intelligently. 
In Loudon a number of women are serving as guides. -They are 
a wonderful improvement on the usual parrot-like type. The 
general governess is becoming an institution at summer resorts. 
She takes the children off the parents hands by the hour, and 
not only makes them happy and gives the mothers rest, but 
earns a good salary by it, too. Aclever young girl with a camera 
picks up points here and there which the artists and illustrated 
papers buy. Another clever girl discovers that she can become 
acaterer, perhaps she makes only cakes, perhaps serves whole 
meals, and thus earns a livelihood. Another who paints on 
china buys a kiln and fires her own and her neighbor’s wares. 
The sum total of the women earning comfortable incomes in 
these odd ways is very large. 


A learned American educator in writing recently very justly 
and wisely on cheap academic titles ended by suggesting that 
**the venerable relic be turned over to the Chautauqua ladies and 
gentlemen to play with, until the plaything is worn out.”’ If the 
‘‘Chautauqua ladies and gentlemen”’ attempted to handle de- 
grees at all, that good-natured sneer would be decidedly just ; but 
they do not. Nodepartment of the Chautauqua work has ever, 
to our knowledge, conferred a degree. Chautauqua has some- 
thing else todo. It is absorbed in urging men to make the 
most of themselves and in giving opportunities and encourage- 
ment to those who must be self-educators. Asa rule it has no 
warmer supporters than the scholarly class. When they indulge 
in sneers at its efforts, it is usually because they know nothing 
of its aims ; and to sneer at a thing to which one has given no 
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study is as cheap work as wearing an academic title which one 
has not earned. 


Most of the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, we hope, have 
plenty of summer breathing space, a lawn of their own, or ac- 
cess toone. But if there are any who have not, the idea of a 
house-top garden may not be amiss. In many cities the wise 
who must stay in town through the heated term are fitting up 
their house tops in Oriental style. With flowers, rugs, awnings, 
and hammocks, these odd little summer resorts become charm- 
ing places after the heat of the day is over. They teach their 
owners, too, that the summer evening should take the place of 
the summer day as far as possible for out-door life. If the idea 
could be applied to the better class of tenement houses it would 
be a great blessing to the poor. 


Southern France is learning by a hard lesson the value of its 
birds. Swallows have been in demand for millinery purposes, 
and to kill them without injury, vast systems of electric wires 
have been set up. When the flocks first came in the spring they 
alighted on these wires only to be instantly killed. This treat- 
ment has made them shy and the flocks this year are seeking 
other lands. In consequence the insects which the swallows de- 
stroyed, are threatening to become a pest. Thisis not unlike 
the results different localities have experienced in America from 
wantonly killing birdsand small animals. The fine equilibrium 
which exists between varieties of animal life cannot be reck- 
lessly disturbed without disastrous results to agriculture 
and forestry and even to man himself. 


The season is at hand for closing the city churches. If there 
is one custom above another calculated to give the poor of a 
church or congregation the impression that the institution exists 
for the rich, it is that with the withdrawal from the city of the 
latter class, the pastor closes the church and follows. There 
has been much said against the custom. We hope the press 
will earnestly urge this year that the churches be open during 
the heated season. The poor, then, if ever, need the consola- 
tion of religious services and the attention of a pastor. 

It is desirable, of course, that we know the dangers lurking 
for usin life, but the warnings of the microscopists and analysts 
are becoming so numerous that if we heed them all, the only oc- 
cupation time will allow us will be testing our food, air, and 
water. Following the traps set for us by adulterators, and the 
dangers from water and air, comes a host of lesser evils. To 
moisten a postage stamp is to run the risk of contagion, to handle 
a book froma circulating library is to endanger the family, 
even to kiss our neighbor is a dangerous operation, for disease 
may thus be contracted. The only consolation in this uncom- 
fortable prospect is the hope that those who thus alarm us may 
devise preventives to lessen the evils. 


The Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly is capping its successful 
year by a grand excursion to Chautauqua. The tourist firm of 
Thomas Cook & Son, have the management of the excursion 
and offer the remarkable rates of $10.00 from Brooklyn to Chau- 
tauqua and return over the “‘ Erie’’ road, tickets good for thirty 
days. This is the second excursion the Assembly has organized. 
Last year some three hundred persons improved the opportunity 
it offered of spending a fortnight or more at the Lake. This 
year the outlook is for a much larger number. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR JULY, 1889. 

THE SuN.—Is now moving southward, the days shortening 
during the month 41 minutes. Declination on the Ist, 23°04’ 
40’’ ; on the 31st, 18° 07’12’”.. Rises on the Ist, 11th, and 2ist, 
at 4:31, 4:38, and 4:46 a. m., respectively, and sets on the 
corresponding days at 7:34, 7:31, and 7:26p. m. Farthest from 
the earth on the Ist, at 1:21 p. m. 

THE Moon.—Exnters first quarter on the 6th, at 12:50 a. m.; 
full on the 12th, at 3:50 p. m. ; enters last quarter on the roth, 
at 2:36 p. m. ; new on the 27th, at 6:52 p.m. Partially eclipsed 
on the 12th ; invisible in the United States, but visible in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Atlantic Ocean, and eastern part of South 
America. Nearest the earth on the 11th, at 8:24 p. m.; farthest 
from the earth on the 24th, at 10:36a. m. Sets on the Ist, at 10:30 
p- m., andon the 11th, at 3:09 a. m.; rises on the 21st, at 12:14a .m 

Mercury.—Is a morning star, rising on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, 
at 3:44, 3:21, and 3:33 a.m. Hasadirect motion of 43° 36’ 57”. 
On the 12th, at 5:00 a. m., is at its greatest western elongation 
(20° 47’), and for a few days before and after this date can be seen 
with the naked eye in the eastern horizon a little before sunrise. 
On the 24th, at 12:35 a. m., crosses the ecliptic going north; 
on the 26th, at 2:21 p. m., is 19’ south of the moon; on the 28th, 
at 12:11 a. m., is 14’ south of Mars. Diameter on the Ist, 10’; 
on the 31st, 5.2. 

Mars.—Is a morning star, rising on the rst, 11th, and 21st, 
at 4:17, 4:09, and 3:59 a. m. Has a direct motion of 22° o1/ 
11/7, On the 26th, at 6:00 p. m., is 1’ south of the moon; 
and it will be well worth the observer’s trouble to take a 
look at it. On the 28th, at 12:11 a. m., is 14’ north of Mercury. 
Diameter, 4’. 


NOTES FOR JULY, 


1889. 


VeEnus.—Is a morning star, rising on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 
1:58, 1:48, and 1:41 a.m. Has a direct motion of 32°05/ 42’, 
On the roth, at 4:00 a. m., is at its greatest western elongation 
(45° 44’) ; onthe roth, at 10:56 p. m., is 1° 48’ south of Neptune ; 
on the 23rd, at 4:00 p. m., is 41’ south of the moon. Diameter 
on the Ist, 26’’.4; on the 31st, 197.4 

JupiIrER.—Shines the best part of the night, rising June 2oth, 
at 6:56 p. m., and setting on the Ist, at 4:04 a, m. ; rising on the 
roth, at 6:11 p. m., and setting on the 11th, at 3:19 a. m.; rising on 
the 20th, at 5:28 p. m., and setting on the 21st, at 2:34a. m. Hasa 
retrograde motion of 3° 43’ 24’”.. On the 11th, at 9:00 a. m., is 
52’ south of the moon. Diameter on the Ist, 44’’.6 ; on the 31st, 
43’’. 

SATURN.—Is an evening star, setting on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, 
at 9:43, 9:07, and 8:30 p.m. Has a direct motion of 3° 38’ 09’. 
On the Ist, at 2:01 p. m., is 2° 3’ south of the moon. Diameter 
on the Ist, 15’”.8 ; on the 31st, 157.4. 

URANvs.—Is an evening star, setting on the 2nd, at 12:04 a. m. 
and on the 11th, and 2tst, at 11:26 and 10:46 p. m., respectively. 
Has a direct motion of 31’ 42”. On the 6th, at 3:52 a. m., is 
5° 03’ south of the moon. Diameter, 3/’.8. 

NEPTUNE.—Has a direct motion of 50’ 18’.. Isa morning star, 
rising on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 2:19, 1:41, and 1:03 a. m., re- 
spectively ; on the roth, at 10:56 p. m., is 1°48’ north of 
Venus ; on the 23rd, at 3:02 p. m., is 1°39’ north of the moon. 
Diameter, 2/7.5. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—On the 24th, Zeta Tauri, from 4:36 
to 5:47 a. m.; on the 26th, 7he/a Geminorum, from 4:36 to 5:26 
a. m.; on the same date, MERCURY, from 3:23 to 4:19, p.m. (All 
Washington Mean Time.) 





THE 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR JUNE. 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I. 7,571,416. 2. 218,500, or at the yearly rate of 2.89percent. 3. Florida. 
4- 216,798. 5. $45,948,778. (This represents 304 colleges only; the remaining 
57 did not report this item.) 6. In course, 11,818; honorary, 508. 7. 424; 
Massachusetts, 176. 8. Pupils, 1,118,556; teachers, 15,815 9. 41,876; 
28,395 umprovided for. 10. 32. 11. 19. 12. 7,684. 13. 13 manual; 32 in- 
dustrial. 14. 50; students, 3,185. 15. About 19,600. 


ANIMALS IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
1. Sir Walter Scott. 2. Rab, in the book ‘‘ Raband his Friends.”” 3. The 
story was that Archbishop Hatto had stored up in this tower great quanti- 
ties of grain, which during a famine he would sell only for the highest 
prices. To the pleadings ofthe starving people he replied that he would rather 
the mice would eat it than to give ittothem. Thereupon the mice swarmed 
down upon the tower and devoured everything within it, not even sparing 
the Bishop himself. 4. Rome, in 390B.C. 5. Liewellyn’s dog Gelert, 
which saved his child from the wolf. 6. Scott's “Antiquary.” 7. Don 
Quixote. 8. For Alexander’s horse Bucephalus. 9. Robert Browning's 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 10. Richard Whittington. 11. An orang-outang. 
12, To Lysimachus. It is said that he voluntarily leaped upon his master’s 
funeral pile and was burned to death. 13. Hannibal bound burning fagots 
on their horns and drove them against the Romans, and during the destruc- 
tion thus caused the Cartheginiams escaped. 14. Aspider. (See Barton’s 
poem ** Bruce and the Spider.”’) 15. Polycrates,tyrant ofSamos. 16 When 
Samson fastened fire brands to their tails. 17. ‘‘ That rats could be extir- 
pated by anathematizing them in rhyming verse or by metrical charms.” 
18. “Old Abe.” 19. The sheep of Polyphemus, under which Ulysses and 
companions were fastened. 20. Hercules. 


QUESTION TABLE. 


CUVIER. 

1. Germany; France. 2. Copying and coloring the figures of animals in 
Buffon’s works. 3. Eighteen. 4. At Caen, as tutor to the son of Count 
d’ Héricy. 5. His cabinet ofcomparative anatomy. 6. Professor of Natura} 
History in the College of France; Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences ; Councilor to the Imperial University. 7. He thinks it was pro- 
duced by a great revolution which occurred before the origin of existing 
species. 8. Master of Requests in 1813, and Councilor ofStatein1814. 9. The 
four divisions, Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata, and Radiata. 10. Sixty- 
three members and one hundred correspondents in the Science section. 
1t. President of the Committee of the Interior. 12. Louis XVIII. 13. Com. 
parative anatomy. 14. The study of the bones of fossil animals, showing 
that extinct animals could be reconstructed from fragmentary remains by 
means of the law ofcorrelation of growth. 15. History of the natural sciences. 


WOMEN OF GREEK HISTORY. 

1. Agarista, daughter of Clisthenes, tyrantofSicyon. 2. Labda,the mother 
of Cypselus. 3. Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus. 4. The Dorians. 5. Ag- 
nodice. 6. Melissa, wife of the tyrant Periander. 7. Myrtis and Corinna. 
8. Aspasia. 9. Lecena, who bit out her tongue rather than reveal the ac- 
complices of the murderers Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 10. Sappho. 
11. Phryne, if she might place on them, ‘‘ Destroyed by Alexander ; rebuilt by 
Phryn¢ the hetaire.”” 12. Those of his little daughter Gorgo: ‘‘Go away, 
father ; this stranger will do you harm.”’ It was when Aristagoras went 
secretly to his house to bribe him to help the Ionians in rising against Persia. 
13. His daughter,,the goddess, warned him in a dream at Leontocephalus that 
his life was in danger, and as a reward for the warning demanded his daugh- 
ter for a servant. 14. The feast of Bacchus. She was dancing fearlessly 
among great serpents which twined round the maidens’ staves, their bas- 
kets, and their olive crowns. 15. Xanthippe, his mother. 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

The stupendous task undertaken by The Century Co., to furnish a diction- 
ary* of the English language, is nearing its completion. The first Section of 
the work is just published, and the Preface gives in detail its plan and scope. 
As outlined it is extensive, reasonable in its assertions, and consistent in its 
rules. In its comprehensiveness and completeness there has never been any 
dictionary to equal or compare with it. Nothing relative to such a work has 
been overlooked ; and the many specialists who have furnished material for 
the various departments are vouchers for its correctness. The make-up is 
exc:llent in style: durable and neat binding, the typography clear and at- 
tractive to the eye, the pictorial illustrations full of suggestiveness and ar- 
tistic merit. The arrangement is characterized by its simplicity. The 
“ Key to Pronunciation” shows a few easily understood changes in the use 
of diacritical marks. A new feature in this connection, and a very satisfac- 
tory one, too, is the recognizing of that peculiarity of our pronunciation in 
the slighting and changing of the sound of unaccented vowels, and in indi- 
cating it by diacritical marks. The spelling used is that which is termed 
“ American,” and tends toward the phonetic. The use of 200,000 illustrative 
quotations from American and modern authors as well as ancient will be 
especially interesting. A field of research is opened up to the philologist in 
the investigation of the etymology of words. This dictionary puts within the 
reach of the many the most valuable as well as the latest discoveries in the 
artsand sciences which have developed so wonderfully within the last half 
century. The technical definitions have been obtained from those who are 
practically familiar with the words and things defined. From its Prospectus 
and the first Section it is evident that The Century Dictionary has an un- 
disputed right to claim that its purchasers will have a complete dictionary 
of English words, and a dictionary of etymologies unequaled by any work 
yet published, a standard dictionary of spelling and pronunciation, of me- 
chanical terms, practical arts and trades, commerce, finance, of scientific 
terms, giving the very latest thought in every department of science, of 
medicine, physiology, etc., of theological terms, of art, mythology, sculpture, 
music, etc., of English Grammar, of synonyms, a treasury of quotations, and 
an encyclopedia of general information. 


NAPOLEON AS HIS SECRETARY SAW HIM. 

The value to a student of Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon Bonapartef is 
equal to its interest to the general reader. The relations of thetwomen had 
a range scarcely equaled by any twoin history. The school boy friend of 
Napoleon, Bourrienne, could tell what nobody else knew of the famous 
General’s early life. Called to his side at the beginning of his career as pri- 
vate secretary the two lived until 1802 on terms of unique and extraordinary 
intimacy, and thus Bourrienne was able to write of Napoleon's private hab- 
its, his varying moods, his dreams, the growth of his ambition as no one else 
couid. Quarreling with his friend and dismissed from service, he then 
viewed him from the standpoint of an unfriendly critic, if not of an enemy. 
Later, holding office through Napoleon’s influence, Bourrienne received the 
impressions which distance imparts, and so adds another feature to his 
book. Later on in 1814 breaking entirely with his old friend he was made 
Miuister of State to Louis XVIIIL., and saw with a Royalist’seyes. Bour- 
tienne’s Memoirs are, it is true, colored from the standpoint at which he 
last saw his subject. They criticise, underrate, mock, question, but not ina 
marked degree. A certain pride in the relation which he sustained tothe great 
General, the necessity of justifying himself for supporting Napoleon so 
long if he really suspected him, and to a degree recognition of the fact that 
his own prominence was due to Napoleon, tempered his disapproval. Un- 
questionably such an estimate is worth more than Bourrienne’s would have 
been if he had remained Napoleon’s intimate friend to the last. Another 
recommendation for the Memoirs is that they were not prepared until after 
much had been published on the subject, even Napoleon’s own Memoirs, and 
so contain many important corrections, refutations, and comparisons of 
opinions, The vast amount of anecdotes of contemporary characters con- 
tained in the volumes is also a valuable contribution to the student of the 
period. Bourrienne is not a historian, an analyst, or acritic. He tells his 
story with the view of getting everything in—especially himself—and so 
produces a picture in liveliness and color not unlike one would get from 
conversation and association with the characters. Impressions are what 
one gets first and chiefly from Bourrienne, but he get facts and ideas, too, in 
multutudes, and it scholar enough to sift and place them, he will find the 
Memoir a splendid help in his study of the period. The edition,® Colonel 
Phipps, is thoroughly satisfactory save that perhaps it is slightly over- 
annvctated. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

“ The career and character of General Lafayette have been too often judged 

by isolated periods of his life” is the remark with which Mr. Tuckerman begins 


*The Century Dictionary of the English Language. Published by sub- 
scription in 24 sections, $2.50 each. New York: The Century Co. 


tMemoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis Antoine Fauvelet de Bour- 
tiene. Edited by R. W. Phipps. In four volumes. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $5.00. 


his estimate of Lafayette’s character after telling the story of his life.* In 
this new biography of Lafayette the author has escaped this error. To the 
young Frenchman’s services shown in the American War for Independence 
he does full justice. His devotion to Washington, his unselfish efforts forthe 
colonists cause even at the expense of his own advancement, his considera- 
ble services as a general, of each quality a generous estimate is made. But 
admiration for his career in America has not blinded Mr. Tuckerman to 
Lafayette’s inadequacy to the situation in France later.. He shows very 
clearly how little Lafayette understood the real temper in France, and how 
impractical was his application of his beautiful theories of liberty and self- 
sacrifice and economy to the vacillating, selfish, unreasoning French peo- 
ple. The vanity of the young General, his love of popular applause, his self- 
confidence, are not lost sight of nor are they made disproportionate. Mr. 
Tuckerman hasdone what few writers who have recognized the weaknesses 
of Lafayette have had the fairness to do, he has given him credit at the 
points at which he deserves credit; for his loyalty to the principles which 
had stirred him from his youth, for the honesty and unselfishness of hislile 
for the care with which he kept his ideals clean, for his quick acknowledge. 
ment of hisown mistakes, for the purity of his social life in a corrupt period. 
He takes Lafayette out of the ranks of heroes and great men and tries to 
save him from his friends, but he shows his enemies their injustice and es- 
tablishes his claim to recognition in history. The style of the’ Life”’ is 
that ofa clear, forcible narrative. It never is eloquent or lofty, though the 
historical setting which Mr. Tuckerman gives his subject affords large o)- 
portunity for the display of such qualities, but it is always interesting and 
well-sustained. The materials for the work have been drawn almost en- 
tirely from original sources, of which large quantities exist, both in pub- 
lished memoirs and correspondence and in unpublished collections in this 
country. 
BOOKS ON CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

That difficult problem of modern society, the Christian obligations of prop- 
erty and labor, is ably treated in the $1,000 Prize Book, No. 6, of the Green 
Income Fund.+ It is of especial value in connection with the study of strikes 
and the best methods of settling and avoiding them.——The fifty seventh 
contribution to Putnam’s Questions of the Day Series contains observations 
on the character, condition, and prospects of ‘‘The Plantation Negro as a 
Freeman.”{ The author describes the condition of the blacks as it is found 
to-day and speculates upon their destiny, prophesying their return to the 
original type, which return will render them a dangerous political factor be- 
cause of their inability to grasp enlightened ideas of public policy. His sug. 
gestions for arresting their moral decline deserve attention.—Dr. Haygcod 
in ‘Pleas ior Progress’’| deals also with the various phases of the race 
problem and with other topics of vital iuterest. From beginning to end the 
book is intelligent, fair-minded, and suggestive.——A Doctor of Medicine 
who has traveled extensively and has szen many classes of men who were 
under the influence of liquor, looks at the subject of ‘‘Inebriety’’? from a 
scientific standpoint, and pictures the drunkardin colors that are true to life. 
He regards the liquor habit as a disease and claims that his direction for its 
cure if carefully carried out, will reform the most degraded drunkard. Other 
physicians may doubt the wisdom of his methods, but ‘‘ who shall decide 
when doctors disagree ?’’ The great variety oflaws relating to marriage in 
the different sections of this country and the rules of punishment prescribed 
for their violation, are tersely given in the Rev. Mr. Convers’ book on “‘ Mar- 
riage and Divorce.’’{ Another work similar in purpose is ‘‘ The Geography 
of Marriage.’’** Both prove that marriage and divorce in the United States are 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and both suggest a remedy. —The recent 
agitation of the Catholic school contest in various cities has prompted Dr, 
Dorchester to enterinto the discussion. His ‘‘ Romanism versus the Public 
School System ’’}t is earnest and to the point. He presents facts and princi. 
ples and treats them in a calm, unimpassioned, yet positive, way, that is 
more convincing than the invectives so frequently employed by writers who 
take his view of the case.——The general interest awakened by the papers 


* Life of General Lafayette. With a Critical Estimate of his Character and 
Public Acts. By Bayard Tuckerman. In twovolumes. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1889. Price, $3.00. 


+ The Christian Unity of Capitaland Labor. By H. W. Cadman. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-schocl Union, 

[The Plantation Negroasa Freeman. By Philip A Bruce. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.25. 

| Pleas for Progress. By Atticus G. Haygood. Cincinnati: Crans‘on & 
Stowe. NewYork: Huutand Eaton. Price, $1.00. 

2 Inebriety : Its Causes, its Results, Its Remedy. By Franklin D. Clum, 
M.v. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $1.25. 

qThe Geography of Marriage in the United States. By William L. Snyder. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

**Marriage and Divorce in the United States. By D. Convers, S. S. J. E. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.25. 

ftRomanism versus The Public School System. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 
New York: Hunt and Haton. Cinciunati: Crausicu and Stowe. Price, $1.25. 
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read before the the Evangelical Alliance in 1887 has induced the publishers 
to issue some of them in two uniform volumes.* They are valuable contri- 
butions to the study of important current questions. ——A wise and helpful 
book, of interest alike to ministers and laymen, and one that cannot fail to 
be productive of much good, is Dr. Thwing's “‘The Working Church.’’+ It 
is a book for the times in the interest of the aggressive church work.——A 
vast array of the testimony of distinguished witnesses has been collected to 
prove the high character and grand influence of Christian missions.{ It is 
well calculated to sustain the enthusiasm of those engaged in that important 
work. Any candid reader ofthe book will agree with Archdeacon Farrar, 
that “‘ to talk of the failure of foreign missions is to talk at once like an igno- 
rant and like a faithless man.” 


SHIELDS’ “ PHILOSOPHIA ULTIMA.” 

The second, and last, volume of the new edition of Dr. Shields’ “ Philoso. 
phia Ultima ’’} is devoted to a full and critical study of the laws and the his- 
tory of the sciences. The aim of the complete work is the unfolding ofa 
plan for a pertect reconciliation between science and religion. So highly 
was it esteemed by the scholars of the country on its first appearance, that 
a chair, new to all American colleges, was created for its author at Prince- 
ton—that of the harmony of philosophy and the Bible. The book is the 
result of thirty years close research among abstruse questions. As a re- 
former Dr. Shields wends his way through the vast domain of a!l science, 
and in masterly analyses points out what to him seem false theories, and sub- 
stitutes for them what he considers the basic principles upon which could be 
reared thetrue, the final, philosophy,—thescience of the sciences. This schol- 
arly work in speculative fields is carried on in a very clear and open manner, 
and though it often pushes far out into purely ideal realms, yet the reader is 
never confused as to the aim of the writer. Whether agreeing with him or 
not, one can but be impressed with his earnestness, his enthusiasm, and his 
erudition, and equally so with the lucid arrangement, and the simple and 
charming style of composition which mark the book. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

“A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament’’? isa scholarly work 
designed for those wishing to gain a profound knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Such could find no more competent guide than Dr. Weiss. Under the clear 
light of his teaching, difficulties lessen or disappear and many concealed 
treasures of knowledge are uncovered. Volume II. contains a critical analy- 
sis of Hebrews, of the Epistles of James, Jude, Peter, and Johu, and of the 
Synoptic Gospels.——An English translation of: Kurtz’ “ Church History,’’¢ 
a work which for a number of years has been in general use as a text-book 
in German universities, appears in three volumes. The work thoroughly 
outlines the vast subject, and its systematic arrangement into divisions, sec- 
tions, and paragraphs allows of the presentation of an immense amount of 
matter in an easily accessible form. Like all attempts, however, to put in 
text-book form any universal history which shall cover all important points, 
such meager information concerning each is necessarily given as to make 
the work valuable only as it shall guide to fuller reading.—aA nota- 
ble amplification of one topic in Church history is Dr. Schaff’s treatise on 
Toleration Acts,** which traces the advance of Christianity ‘“‘from persecution 
to toleration, and from toleration to freedom.” Medizval Europe, Modern 
Europe, and North America as the respective homes of these three great 
theories are made to pass in review before the reader, and each reveals in 
impressive manner its « cclesiastical acts and their results. Appended to the 
excellent work are copies of the various Toleration Edicts in their original 
form. 

THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGISTS. 

Canon Farrar in his late book ‘‘Lives of the Fathers’’}} adoptedthe method 
found so successful by the popular modern historians and wrote a historical 
work in the form of biography. The consecutive history of the first four 
centuries of the Christian Church forms a well defined background against 
which are set in the proper order of chronology the men who stand as its 
exponents. Studying closely into their lives he is but seeking the forces 
which molded formal theology. Beginning with St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
who suffered martyrdom about 107 A. D., and from whose letters much is 
learned of the Chuiches of Asia Minor at the beginning of the second cent- 
ury, he closes with an exhaustive study of the life and writings of St. Chrys- 
ostom, who diedin 407. Between these two men comes a succession of six- 
teen others, leading Christian teachers and writers, men to whom life was a 
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tragedy. Associated with them are people from all classes of society: 
scholars monks, priests, bishops, emperors, and many from the common 
ranks. There are glimpses into happy Christian homes, into large and well 
filled churches, into bare and cheerless monasteries, into tumultuous arenas, 
In the life of Tertullian, the doctrines of the Montanists are expounded ; in 
the history of Athanasius, Arianism and the Nicene Council are described, 
monasticism and asceticism are treated in connection with St. Jerome; and 
Manicheism with St. Augustine. The history leads through many scenes of 
bitter strife and agonizing persecution; it depicts the superstitions of 
Egyptian Paganism, the influence of Judaism, and the conduct of Chris. 
tians. Why Christianity should have been confronted with such relentless 
hatred by those in political power when other forms of religious belief were 
tolerated, the author explains to be on the ground that it was ‘not content 
to be one of many forms of religion,” but sought to be universal and abso- 
lute. And that the best Roman Emperors should have instituted the great- 
est persecutions was owing to the fact that they perceived that this religion 
aimed at the overthrow ofall others. Church history could not be presented 
ina more attractive and effective form. Each man is placed before the 
reader in just that degree of prominence which his character and environ- 
ment demand; and in this admirable relativity Canon Farrar shows his high 
artasacritic. His style of writing is plain, easy, and interesting, and the 
whole work is of a character adapted to find a wider reading among the 
people than is usually accorded to Church histories. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The man who makes the every-day walks of life interesting, confers one of 
the greatest of blessings on his fellows. To learn to see in the fields and 
skies and woods of one's habitat, the beauty which inspires poets and artists, 
to find food for study in the stones and flowers which one passes day by day, 
to see the social problems which are working about us all continually in 
the humblest lives, these are powers which transform the dullest existence 
into profit, interest, fruitfulness. A few teachers of such things we have had, 
among them Richard Jefferies whose last esseys have been collected recently 
by his wife and are before the world as “ Field and Hedgerow.’’* Birds, the 
seasons, flowers, the humblest and the highest thingsin his surroundings fur- 
nished the text for these essays. They abound in delightful whimsicalities, in 
reflections of the varying moods of a thoughtful man, in observations on every- 
thing, in odd information from his books, a varied, delightful collection. Mr. 
Jefferies has not the simple, sincere, healthy tone of John Burroughs, for in- 
stance. He is rather of the library than of the field, but he covers a wider ground 
than most essayists and gives his work a distinctive and attractive style. 

That John Burroughs is distinctively an outdoor student one needs no 
stronger proof than to read his book ‘‘Indoor Studies.’’+ In the biograph- 
ical essa: s contained in it he analyzes man much as the anatomist would 
the human frame. Clear, deft, precise, he lays open the attributes which go 
to make up individuality, with unerring skill; but he works only on the 
outward, the visible man. And this work seems like a compulsory task to 
him, for at every opportunity, however slight, he strays out through open 
door or window into the fields he loves so well. Then the whole tone of the 
work instantly changes; the pages glow and breathe with joyous life. In 
the closing chapter he has given a sketch of himself, written frankly, un- 
swervingly, and as by one in full possession of the gift ‘to see oursel's as 
others see us.”’ “ Picturesque Alaska’’} contains a simple description of 
the scenes and incidents passed through on a trip from California to that 
northern possession of the United States. It does not pretend to be a study 
of anything; there is nothing of special interest init. But it is quiet and 
restful, and through the eyes of the writer a fair view of that wonderful 
land and its people may be had. To the youth just acquainting 
himselt with the werld abroad, ‘‘ Footprints of Travel” will furnish 
much geveral information and geographical knowledge in an entertaining 
manner, without any philosophizing or drawing of logical conclusions. Mr. 
Ballou started from Boston, following in a general way the course of the 
sun until hecametoCuba. He communicates the knowledge obtained 
from his extensive journeyings in a concise style, presenting interesting 
glimpses of persons, places, and things. —A book setting forth in strong 
light the wrongs done to the Indians is ‘‘ Lorin Mooruck.”? It is open to 
the same criticism frequently made against Mrs. Jackson’s ‘“‘ Ramona,”’ that 
it is too ideal and the characters too much overdrawn to be true to life. But 
the purpose underlying it is likely to be best reached so; and what matters 
it whether a writer draws from the real or ideal sothe result be good? The 
book is picturesque and pathetic enough to move the imagination 
of all; and more than this, to arouse the will power of the 
people to compel their representatives to establish just laws, 
which shall be justly carried out regarding these long suffering people. 
——Mr. Froude is scarcely justified in calling his ‘‘ Two Chiefsof Dunboy’ § 
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a “‘Romance.”’ It is really a sketch of the conditions and relations of the Irish 
people and the English landlords in Ireland about the middle of the last 
century. Graphic, rather well written, and full of lively and exciting inci- 
dent, it gives a strong picture of Mr. Froude’s view of the Irish Question. 
Col. Goring represents what the best kind of Tory sentiment would do for 
Ireland: encourage its industries, teach its people thrift and skill, open 
schools, practice brotherly kindness. The other Chief of Dunboy shows 
what hot-headed Irish feeling, hating the English, loving Ireland, will do to 
thwart any English representative’s efforts to appease the Irish and help 
them, however honest, kind, and manly he may be. Col. Goring’s difficulty 
in securing support to carry out what the Government had specifically or- 
dered him to do, shows how discouraging must be the position of the deter- 
mined and enthusiastic official who goes to the country, hoping by firm- 
ness anc justice to win the kindly feeling of his neighbors and the approval 
of his Home Government. The whole argument of the book is against the 
capacity of the Irish to govern themselves, but it isequally forcible asa 
specimen of the inadequacy ot the English to governthem. Undoubtedly 
had England a few hundred Col. Gorings to send to Ireland, and had she 
sense enough to support their efforts she would settle her problem. Butshe 
; has neither the men nor the sense, and since she has not, Mr. Froude does 
nothing toward helping the solution, though he does no little toward mak- 
ing the causes prominent. There is one bit of description in the book which 
is splendidly done—the race between the English frigate and the French 
privateer.——The lover of fiction who will read ‘‘ Passe Rose’’* will experience 
a new sensation. A story of the time of Charlemagne, it portrays characters, 
customs, superstitions, and amusements delightful for their picturesque, 
romantic qualities. Passe Rosse, the heroine, is a character of wonderful 
sweetness, purity, and originality, and the plot of which she is the center is 
a fair setting for her. The quaint vocabulary and the half archaic style of 
Prof, Hardy heighten no little the charm of thestory. The treatment is 
never precise, and distinct, but ina mist throughout. The story is told by 
glimpses and suggestions, and the effect is not unlike the charm of 
the twilight. Altogether Passe Rose is one of the most dis- 
tinctive and artistic works in recent literature. George Flem- 
ing’s latest novel is an account of some curious circumstances con- 
nected with the life and death of Sir Clement Ker.t The story is 
graphically told, and although some of the events are improbable, the lite- 
rary finish of the book lifts it above the level of sensationalism. The author 
has a talent for depicting strong situations and keeping the interest alert to 
the closing page.——From the title one would call “A Girl Graduate’’j a 
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book “‘ appropriate to the season,’’ and no doubt its name will help it to find 
its way to many a graduaté of the year. It is after graduation that the se- 
rious side of the heroine’s life begins. But there is so much of the romantic 
and novel that the young reader will unknowingly drift into the study of 
social relations and various phases of religious belief, and will gam new 
ideas of the influences in life.——It is a very lovable little heroine who fig. 
ures in the story of ‘“ A Quaker Girl of Nantucket.”* The book isofa pure, 
healthy tone, free from morbid sentimentality, and well adapted for the 
young readers for whom it was written.—It will be avery happy child 
who makes the acquaintance of the interesting “‘Chezzles.”+ ‘Chally” and 
“Bob” are two wide awake manly little fellows, not premature saints, who 
have all the “ups’’ and ‘downs ”’ of genuine boy life. Their little French cous- 
in with her amusing attempts to speak English is a charming addition to the 
family. In contrast with so much active and sturdy life is the pathetic figure 
of the little mute Ranna, which calls out tender consideration from the others 

The whole book is so healthful and vigorous in tone that it will take high 
ravk among children’s books. The Riverside Library, a series of books 
designed for boys and girls, has as its first representatives, four volumes 
which speak well for the undertaking. In the line of history the Revo- 
lutionary War} has been written by Mr. Fiske, Puzzled during all his early 
years to find out the causes of events,while the histories then contained only 
facts, he has devoted himself in this volume to answering the question, why. 
It does not require a philosopher to tell that is the surest way to establish a 
lasting and useful friendship with young people, especially when questions 
are answered so satisfactorily as in this book.—In biography, the life of 
Washington | is given in a series of word pictures, in the charming style 
which has made all of Mr. Scudder’s books such favorites with young read- 
ers.—Two of the series treat of natural history, one being devoted to 
birds ? and the other to insects.{ The former is a book of hints, teaching 
young would-be ornithologists how to prepare for their studies, how ina gen- 
eral way to discriminate and classify,—how to lay the foundations for the 
maturer work of later years. It contains briet descriptions, in a happy style 
of writing, of seventy of our native birds.—Of the special insects exam- 
ined many have been caught ia delightful rambles along streams, and inci- 
dents and stories are told in connection with others, all of which form fine 
settings for the graphic lessons imparted? 


*A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. By Mary Catherine Lee. Boston and New 
York; Houghton, Mifflinand Co. Price, $1.25. 


+The Chezzles. A story by Lucy Gibbons Morse. 
New York; Houghton, Mifflin &Co. Price, $1.25. 


} The War of Independence. By John Fiske. 
| George Washington. By Horace E. Scudder. 
? Birds Through an Opera Glass. By Florence A. Merriam. 


{Up and Down the Brooks. By Marv E. Bamford. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price per volume, 75 cents, 


Illustrated. Boston and 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS 


Home News.—Mayt1. The Centennial celebration concludes in New 
York City with an industrial parade in which 90,000 men take part. 

May 4. Annual convention of the Societies of Christian Endeavor in 
Illinois in session at Springfield. ’ 

May 7. Formal opening of the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore. 

May 8. The twenty-eighth international convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association opens in Philadelphia. National convention of 
American Scotch-Irishmen in session at Columbia, Tenn. The American 
Library Association begins its ninth annual convention at St Louis. 

The Inman line steamer City of Paris arrives at New York, having crossed 
the ocean from Queenstown in five days, twenty-three hours, and seven 
minutes, the quickest time on record. 

Mayg. The seventy-third annual meeting of the American Bible Society, 
New York City. Death of General William Selby Harney, a hero of the 
Black Hawk and Mexican Wars. 

May 11. A United States army paymaster, escorted by eleven soldiers, at- 
tacked in a narrow gorge near Cedar Springs, Arizona; the robbers wound 
eight of the escort and capture $29,000. The New York Legislature ap- 
priates $10,000 for a monument to John Ericsson in New York City. 

May 13. Death of W. I. Bishop, the mind reader. 

May 14. Crops to the value of $1,000,000 destroyed bya hailstorm in 
Virginia. 

May 15. Death of Rear-Admiral Edward Donaldson, U.S. N. 

May 16. Death of Allen Thorndike Rice, editor of the North American 
Review and U.S. Minister to Russia. 

May 20. The steamer Rockion, with twenty officers and four hundred fifty 
men from the shipwrecked crews of the 7venton and Vandalia, reaches San 
Francisco from Samoa. a 


FOR MAY, 188g. 


May 24. Death of Laura D. Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute.——A monu- 
ment to Confederate soldiers dedicated at Alexandria, Va. 

Mey 25. An expedition starts for Nicaragua to begin work on the inter- 
oceanic canal. 

May 30. General observance of Decoration Day.——In Chicago is unveiled 
the monument to the policemen killed by the anarchists three years ago. —— 
A monument to General Sheridan unveiled at the National Cemetery, Ar- 
lington, 


May 31. Disastrous flood on the Conemaugh River, at Johnstown, Pa. 


FOREIGN NEWS.—May (. Liberation of Malietoa, the deposed king of 
Samoa. 

May 2. The Dutch Parliament passes a resolution restoring the King of 
Holland to power. 

May 5. France celebrates the centennial of the Revolution. 

May 6. Formal opening of the Universal Exposition in Paris. 

May 7. Death of Count Tolstoi, Russian Minister of the Interior. 

May 9. Seventy thousand coal minerson a strike in Westphalia.——Death 
of Father Damien. 

May 16. Seven hundred houses destroyed by fire in a suburb of Quebec. 

May 22. Minister Lincoln is greeted by the mayor and corporation of 
Liverpool on his arrival in the Mersey 

May 24. Queen Victoria celebrates her seventieth birthday. 

May 29. The Earl of Zetland accepts the viceroyship of Ireland. 

May 31. News reaches New York that general Hippolyte hascaptured Port 
au Prince, Hayti, overthrown General Légitime’s government, and es- 
tablished a provisional government himself. 





Error.—On page 600 of the present impression of THE CHauTacggaNn, in Dr. Thorpe's article on “‘ Chautauqua in 1800,” for Neal Dow read Lorenzo Dow. 





CHAUTAUQUA LECTURES FOR 


SERMONS. 
Sunday, July 7, Prof. Geo, S. Burroughs. 
Sunday, July 14, Dr. G. W. Northrup. 
Sunday, July 21, Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Sunday, July 28, Dr. C. S. Robinson. 
Sunday, August 4, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 
Sunday, August 11, Bishop C. D. Foss. 
Sunday, August 18, Bishop John H.Vincent. 
Sunday, August 25, Dr. John R. Paxton 


LITERATURE AND ART. 

Horace and Burns Compared, Prof. Lewis 
Stuart, July 11. 

Sidney Lanier and Southern Poetry, Prof. 
W. D. McClintock, July 15. 

Queen Elizabeth and Some Ornaments of 
the Court, Donald G. Mitchell, July 16. 

Illustrated Lecture, Foot-Steps of Long- 
fellow, James A. Green. July 16. 

Days of Queen Anne, with Glimpses of De- 
foe, Addison, ete., Donald G. Mitchell, July 17. 

Two Poet Humorists, Mrs. Frank Beard, 
July 17. 

Illustrated Lecture, 
James A. Green, July 18. 

Dr. Johnson and Some of his Fellow Club- 
men, Donald G. Mitchell, July 18, 

Founders and Early Writers of the Edin- 
burgh Review, July 19 

ap oe of Poets, Mrs. P.L. McClintock, 
July 

The , an Novel, July 22; Victor Hugo, 
July 23; The German Novel, July 24; The 
Scandinavian Novel, July 25; Russian Novel- 
istsand Nihilists, July 26. By Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen. 

An Hour with Wordsworth, Mrs. Frank 
Beard, July 26. 

George Eliot, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, July 27. 

The Rise of the English Drama, Comedy, 
Prof. W. E. Waters, July 27. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, July 29; Walter Sav- 
age Landor, July 30; Heinrich Heine, Aug. 1. 
By Leon H., Vincent. 

Your Place in the Kingdom of Art, 
Coleman E. Bishop, August 2. 

The Coming American Artist. 
EB. Bishop. August 6. 

An Evening with Dickens, Kate Field, 
August 7. 

The Art Side of Greek Life, 
Mahaffy, August 8. 

The Rembrandt of the Rhine, the Shakspere 
of Art, John Henry Barrows. August 16, 

The Philosophy of the Novel, Dr. David 
Swing, August 22. 

SCIENCE. 

The Intellectual Progress of Man:—1. Fire 
and Food Getting, July 2; 2. Weaving and 
Metal Working, July 3; 3. Speech, July 4; 
4. Writing, July 5; 5. Tradition, July 6. By 
Prof Fred. Starr, 

Stereopticon Lecture, Wyandotte Cave and 
its Wonders, Dr. H. C, Hovey, July 9. 

Stereopticon Lecture, Mammoth Cave and 
other Magnificant Caverns, Dr. H. C. Hovey, 
July 11. 

Stereopticon Lecture, Subterranean Scenery, 
the Beautiful Caverns of Suray, Dr. H. C 
Hovey, July 13. 

Intuitions, Dr. John B. Wentworth, 
22 and 23. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Matthew Arnold as a Religious Teacher, 
Prof. W. D. McClintock, July 8. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, July 31. 

Mission of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
Rev. F. E. Clark, July 31. 

Religious Liberty under the Constitution, 
Dr. O. H. Tiffany, August 1. 

Women’s Missionary Conferences, August 


Washington Irving, 


Coleman 


Pref j. F. 


August 


» 4, 5, 6. 
ie eral Missionary Conferences, August 3, 


4,5. 
‘a Observance, Col. E. F. Shepard, Aug. 4 
Missionary Address, Dr. J. T. Gracey, 
August 5. 
Missionary Address, Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, 
August 5. 
he Religious Side of Greek Life, Prof. 
J. P. Mahaffy, August 7. 


INDEXED PROGRAM. 


Address, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, August rr. 

Moses’ Title toa Copyright on the Penta- 
teuch, Dr. Geo P. Hays, August 13. 

John Stuart Mill, or the Truth and Com- 
fort of Christian Theism, John Henry Bar- 
rows, August I5. 

America, or Christianity in National Life, 
John Henry Barrows, August 20. 

The Christian Syndicate, Dr. Frank Russell, 
August 23. 

BIBLE READINGS. 

Dr. W. R. Harper will give Bible Readings 

July 7, 14, 21, 28, and August 4, I1. 
HISTORICAL. 

The Making of the Constitution, Miss Jane 
Meade Welch, July 3 

The Organization ofthe Government, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Jane Meade Welch, July 4. 

The War of 1812, Jane Meade Welch, July 5. 

John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
Jane Meade Welch, July 6. 

The Territorial Development ofthe United 
States, Jane Meade Welch, July 8. 

The Liberation of Prussia, July 9; Spanish 
Uprisings, July 10; The Russian Campaign, 
July 11; The Battle of Leipzig, July 12; Fall 
of Napoleon, July 15. By Prof. H. B. Adams. 

Contemporary France, Prof. A. de 
Rougemont, July ro. 

Bismark, Prof. H, J. Schmitz, July 12. 

The Boyhood of the German Genius, July 
24; The Boyhood of the French Genius, July 
25; The Boyhood of the English Genius, July 
26. By Rev. A. E. Winship. 

The Preacher in the Middle Ages—Chrysos- 
tom, Aug. 5; The Monk in the Middle Ages— 
Benedict, Aug. 6; The King in the Middle 
Ages—Charlemagne. Aug. 7; The Pope in 
the Middle Ages—Hildebrand, Aug. 8, By 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Primitive Men. The Dawn of the Higher 
Races, Aug. 12; Egypt, Aug. 13; The Semites, 
Aug. 14; The Nations of the Levant, Aug. 15; 
The Later Greeks and the Romans, Aug. 16. 
By Prof, J. P. Mahaffy. 

Samuel Adams, the Hero of American In- 
dependence, John Henry Barrows, August 19. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

Political Ethics, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
July 27. 

The Sociological Study of a Country Village, 
Rev. S. W. Dike, August 1, 

‘The Movement for Divorce Reform, Rev, 
S. W. Dike, August 2. 

American National Character as Affected 
by Immigration, Dr. O. H. Tiffany. August 3. 

Mormonism, Rev. E. F. Williams, Aug. 5. 

The Political Side of Greek Life, Prof. J. 
P. Mahaffy, August 6. 

Statement of the Labor Problem, Dr. R. T. 
Ely, August 7. 

Causes of Existence of the Modern Labor 
Problem, Dr. R. T. Ely, August 8. 

The Social Side of Greek Life, Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy, August 9. 

Evils of the Labor Problem, Dr. R. T. Ely, 
August 9 

The Irish Question, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, 
August ro. 

Remedies for Labor Evils, Dr. R. T. Ely, 
August Io. 

Remedies for Labor Evils, (continued and 
concluded), Dr. R. T. Ely, August 12. 

Social Facts and Forces:—1, The Factory, 
Aug, 13; 2. The Corporation, Aug. 15; 3. The 
Railway, Aug. 16; 4. The Trust, Aug. 17; 
5. The Social Palace, Aug. 19. By Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden. 

TRAVEL. 

Tourists’ Conferences will be held July 9, 
Modern Greece; July 11, Athens; July 16, 
Egypt—Alexandria ; July 18, Cairo. 

Illustrated Lecture, The American Gibral- 
tar and Down the St. Lawrence, Mr. Janfes 
A. Green, July 20. 

In and About Shakspere’s Home, July 23; 
Tramps through Switzerland, July 26. By 
W. L. Davidson. 

The Wild North Land, Rev, E. R. Young, 
August 3. 
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Venice and the Italian Lakes, Mr. H. H, 
Ragan, Aug 8. 

Illustrated Lecture—Ramblings in Rome, 
H. H. Ragan, August 9. 

Illustrated ‘Lecture—Belgium and Holland, 
H. H. Ragan, August 10, 

Lessons of Travel, Col. R. H. Conwell, 
August 20. 

My Travels in Japan and China, Col. J. P. 
Sanford, August 26. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Costume Lecture, The Chinese 
Francisco, Prof. Fred. Starr, July 5. 

The Delsarte System, Mrs. Coleman E. 
Bishop, July 9. 

Natural Method of Memory Training, Mr. 
W.W. White, July 22, August 5. 

A Ruined Genius, Prof. J. A. Schmitz, 
July 22. 

School Room Humor, Jas. L. Hughes, July 25. 

The Hero Recognized and Unrecognized, 
Rev. Chas P. Steck, July 29 

Commonsense Elocution, Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, July 29 

Traits of the Scot, Rev. Malcolm MacGre- 
gor, July 30. 

Pulpit Follies, Dr. J. M. Buckley, July 30. 

How to Read Human Nature, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, July 31. 

The Invisible Some People, Aug. 2; The 
Common Man, Aug. I By Hon, Will 
Cumback. 

Creeping or Climbing, Coleman E. Bish- 
op. August 5. 

Lazy Laymen, Dr. Geo. P. Hays, August 12. 

Queer Folks, A. Miner Griswold, August 13, 

House of Commons, Gladstone, Bright, 
Chamberlain, Miss Mary E. Beedy, August 20. 

The Beautiful and the Useful, Dr. David 
Swing, August 21. 

Garibaldi, Col. R. H. Conwell, August 22 

English Homes and Children, English 
Characteristics, English Schools, Miss Mary 
KE. Beedy, August 22, 

Caste or Classes in English Society, English 
Hospitality, Eminent Women, Miss Mary E. 
Beedy, August 23. 

The Silver Crown or Born a King, Col. R. 
H, Conwell, August 23. 

Addresses to the Grand Army, Dr. John R. 
Paxton and Corporal Tanner, August 24. 

English Homes, Country Life in England, 
English English, American English, Miss 
Mary H. Beedy, August 24. 

Old Times and New, Col. J. P. Sanford, 
August 24. 

Sixty Minutes make an Hour, Dr, H. C. 
Westwood, August 26. 

House of Lords, English Aristocracy, Pro- 
fessional Classes, Miss Mary E. Beedy, 
August 26. 


in San 


READINGS. 
Prof. R. L.. Cumnock, July 8, 27, August 12. 
Miss Stella King. July 12 and 13. 
Edward Fabian, July 19 and 20. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, July 23 and 25 
A. P. Burbank, July 29 and 30. 
George Riddle, August 14 and 16. 
Geo. W. Cable, August 17 and 19. 
Leland Powers, August 19, 22, and 23. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Spelling-Match, July ro, 
Pronunciation-Match, July 15. 

Edward Fabian and Yale Glee Club, July 20. 
Frank Beard, August ro. 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Beard, August 17. 


GONCERTS. 
Concerts will begiven July 13, August 7, 
10, 15, 17.and 24. Yale Glee Club, July 17, 22. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 
I, V. Flager will give twelve Recitals, July 
3) 5, 9, II, 13, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 30, August 26. 


FIREWORKS & ILLUMINATIONS. 
Fireworks July 4 and August 6, 
Illumnated Fleet, August 15 
Feast of Lanterns and becenenniie Band 
Concert, August 20, 


For Assembly Herald containing full accounts of all departments of Chautauqua work for 1889, and the Detailed Daily Program, address 
Dr 


. T. L. FLoop, MEADVILLE, PA. 
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METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Rosert C. Merca.r, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Superintendent of 
Illustrated. 

the kinda book of language exercises. 

ice, constant usage, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercise in thinking, and in 

kof such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much care ig 

t freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety ofexercise, 


METHOD. 
By Pror. Wa. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and WiLL1AM E. WATERS, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. ; : 
By Pror. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BurGgss, A. M., Latin Master Rogers High 


Schools, Englewood, III. 


This book is more strictly than any other wo 
by Aadit. Habit comes of careful training, lo 
the expression of thought. The work is, theref 
had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GR 


Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. 


School, Newport, Rhode Island. 


The method employed in these books is that followed b 
elsewhere. 
nished him. 
words and phrases of this sentence or section. 
the case may be, with only the translation before his eye. 


and introduced in various relations, care being taken to prevent the memorizin , : 
of each word, and by thus following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowledge of the language is obtained in much less time than that 


usually required 
SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. Revise. 
Now Ready. } 


Ld 
LOCKWOOD’S R INGS IN NATURA 
ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By SAmvuEt Lockwoop, Ph. 
Part I~-MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 317 pages. 

For Introduction, 60 cents each. 

“Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the animals he has known are told with 
crasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive ‘eeling as well as of 
It is a book which will not only delight children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness. New 


tenderness and humor ; his descriptions of the characters, the idios 

scientific accuracy. 

York Tribune. 
Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. 
Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms Z, 


Professer Ha 
A sentence of the original text is first placed before the pupil. 
With the aid which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the material given in the book, he thoroughly masters the 
His knowledge is tested by reqairing him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as 
With this as the foundation, and with adequate notes, the words are transposed 


Epirion or 1888. 


ScHOOL SERIES, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
TRACING CouRSE, NOS. I, 2, 3, 4. 


L HISTORY. 


r first supply or for examination. 


For Introduction, 42 cents. 
‘The use of language is controlled very largely 


For Introduction, each $1.00. 


rt with such signal success in his classes at Chautauqua and 
he pronunciation and exact translation of each word are fur- 


of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the force 


SHORTER CoursE, NOS. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Part II—BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 pages. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Are Chautauquans Aware 


THAT THE CHANDOS CLASSICS ARE 


REDUCED IN PRICE 


From $1.00 and $1.25 per volume to 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER VOLUME 
For the Library style of binding, in smooth blue linen ; and to ONE 
DOLLAR per volume for the ‘‘ Roxburgh ’’ binding, cloth, leather 
labels and gilt tops? 

The two new volumes are : 


Horace: The Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. 


Translated by the most eminent English Scholars and Poets, in- 
cluding Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Lytton, Conington, Sir 
Theodore Martin, and others. 

“It is without doubt the most scholarly as well as complete edition 
of that author that has yet appeared in the English tongue.’’— 
Public Opinion. 

Uniform with above in size and price. 
The Ingoldsby Legends of Mirth and Marvels. 


By R. H. Barham. With Life, Preface, etc., and with eighteen 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, etc. 

The series now contains upwards of 130 volumes of the choicest 
specimens of English literature, prose and try, essays, anec- 
dotes, etc., etc., well printed and uniformly on , and stands to- 
day as the peomnee and leader of cheap and good literature within 
the reach of every moderate income. 

2@® Drop a postal for detailed list free. 

Just ready, in the “ Cavendish Library,” in 1 vol., crown, 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. 

Edited by Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M. A., D. C. L., Hon. Canon, of Man- 

chester. A new edition with steel portrait, full notes, and contents. 

E megs aie of value relating to Wesley and Methodism published 
since Southey has been consulted and drawn upon for notes and 
illustration . 

‘‘Among all the lives ever written, none is more authentic, more ex- 
act, more brilliant than Southey’s. * * * We heartily commend this 
new edition for its conservative freshness, its very helpful and neces- 
sary notes and its convenient and handy make-up.’’—Zion’s Herald, 

Of all Booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
3 Cooper Union, Feurth Ave., New York. 





BOWSER’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


NOW READY. 
TWO ADDITIONAL VOLUMES. 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. |2me,550 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


This work is designed as a text-book for Academies, Colleges, and 
Scientific Schools. It begins at the beginning of the subject, and 
the full treatment of the earlier parts renders it unnecessary that 
students who use it shall have previously studied:a more elementary 
Algebra. Every teacher knows that the note-books with solutions 
of difficult examples are handed down from one class of students to 
another till a sort of key is formed, often to the destruction of intel- 
lectual discipline. 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. {2me, 350 Pages, Price, $1.50. 


(This work is designed as a text-book for Common and High 
Schools and Academies, and to prepare students for entering Col- 
leges and Scientific Schools. (The book is a complete treatise on 
Algebra up to and through the Progressions, containing thus far 
precisely the same subjects and the same treatment of them that are 
found in the College Algebra.) For students who have not sufficient 
time to take the College Algebra, this perhaps is the better book. 
but those who contemplate entering College, or wish to take a com- 
plete course in- Algebra, may as well begin at once with the larger 
work.) 


LIBERAL TERMS MADE FOR INTRODUCTION. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
New York. - 27 Warren Street, 





23 Murray Street, - 









































/THESTANDARD” 


Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
(27th Edition.) 

By John Wilson. Every letter writer, au- 
thor, printer, proof reader, instructor, and pupil 
should be familiar with this well-known and 
standard work on punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


Cocker’s Hand Book of Punctuation, 60 cts, 
For use in Composition and Rhetorical exer- 
cises. 
Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric, $1.50. 
A practical text-book from an editor’s work- 
shop and one of the best for class use. 





*.* For sale by booksellers or sent postpard on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


I1r and 113 William Street, 
New York. 





WORKS BY THE 


Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


& a 
Social Life in Greece. 
From Homerto Menander, Sixth Edition. Enlarged 12mo, $2.50. 

“ Mr. Mahaffy has in this volume given us the results of considerable 
reading, and has given them in a form which is both pleasant and in- 
teresting. . . . No omission greatly detracts from the merits of a book 
so fresh in its thought and so independent in its criticism. . . . One 
feels that the author is no mere compiler, but an original thinker; and 
whether we agree with his conclusions or not, we at least respect the 
boldness and straightforwardness with which he holds his own.’’— 
London Atheneum. 


Greek Life and Thought. 


From the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. 1I2mo, $3.50. 

“ The subject is a grand one, and the author’s opportunity is the bet- 
ter because the subject has been comparatively neglected. The polit- 
ical and social experiments of the time; the spread of Greek culture 
necessary for the future of humanity; the actual achievements in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, in poetry and in painting—these things arouse in- 
stantly the interest of the historian and the artist, while the philosopher 
will be curious to see how Mr. afty justifies his favorable opinion 
of the morality and the daily life. is splendid subject has now found 
an English historian competent to do it justice.”’—London Academy. 


Rambles and Studies in Creece. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, $3.00. 

“ It is unnecessary to praise this book which the public has already 
decided to be one of the best of its kind. The present edition has been 
enriched with a good deal of additional information.””"—.S¢, James Gazette. 

Sketches from Holland and Germany. 

Sketches from a Tour through Holland and Germany, By J. P. Mahafly 

and J. E. Rogers. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 

extra gilt, $3.00. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Eor Chautauqua FkFeaders. 





A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND |} GRANDFATHER'S STORIES. 





ITS PEOPLE. 


For the use of Schools. 





By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


The author has used his art as a story-teller, and his experience 
as a writer, to make American history something living, human 
and real, and therefore delightful. The work is beautifully il- 
lustrated by the best artists. F 

From LEwIs MILLER, President Chautauqua University. 


Volume I. Historical Series for Primary Grade. Price, 32 cents. 


| STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Dr. Eggleston’s new History of the United States isone ofthe | 
most interesting and attractive school-books ever published. | 


| authors. 


‘**T have looked over Eggleston’s History and like it very | 


much.’’ 


From Bishop J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor Chautau- | 


qua University. 
“*T regard this beautiful volume as the highest standard of 
school-book yet attained.” 


Christian Temperance Union. 


From FRANCES E. WILLARD, President National Woman’s | lithographic cover in colors. 


| A COMPLETE GRADED COURSE IN EN- 


‘‘The History of the United States by Edward Eggleston is | 


the most attractive one that I have ever seen, in matter and in 
manner. 
Price, $1.25. 


WORD MANUAL 
TO ACCOMPANY APPLETONS’ READERS, 





cipal of Primary Schools, Akron, Ohio; Elias Fraunfelter, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio. 
HARPER, Yale University. 


To own and learn it will be to make a boy a patriot.” | py Bey. Y. CoNKLING, Principal af Grammar School No. 3, 


with the use of letters and their combinations into words, | 


maprecticel aid to teaching reading, designed to familiarize the 
pupt 


of words and their combinations into sentences, and of sentences 
and their combinations into formal composition. 
Leaflets for First Reader 
Manual for First and Second Readers . 
Manual complete 


14 cents 
. « - 20 cents 
24 cents 





Volume IV. PartII. Historical Series for Fourth Reader 
grades. Price, 63 cents. 
Compiled by James Johonnot. Valuable and attractive books 
for supplementary reading. Imnstructive stories from the best 
Beautifully iilustrated. 


THE STUDY OF LEAVES. 


By Mary B. DENNIs, Director of the Chautauqua Walking 
Science Circle. 
A dainty and unique little volume, very useful for all engaged 
in botanical study. Beautifully illustrated, with a handsome 
Price, 50 cents. 








GLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A practical working manual for teacher and pupil. Prepared 


| on the inductive method. . Adapted to both elementary and ad- 


Prepared by Lewis Miller, Akron, Ohio ; Sarah C. Lake, Prin- | vanced work. Price, 75 cents. 


l | INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by W1LL1aAM R. | 





Edited by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Preyer’s Senses and the Will (Part I. of 
the Mind of the Child) . $1.50 
Vol. VIII. Kay’s Memory—What it is and How to 
Improve It ° 
Preyer’s Development of the Intellect. 
(Part II. of the Mind of the Child). . 
Parker's How to Study Geography.. . 


Vol. VII. 


1.50 
Vol. IX. 
1.50 


Vol. X. 1.50 





Send for full descriptive circulars. 
free to Chautauqua readers. 


Special terms made on class supplies. 


‘* Educational Notes ’’ for July, 1889, will be mailed 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 











$64 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





JUST READY: 
THE HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT 
CIVILIZATION. 


A HAND-BOOK BASED UPON M. 
GUSTAVE DUCOUDRAY’S “HIS- 
TOIRE SOMMAIRE DE LA CIVIL- 
ISATION.”’ Edited by the Rev. J. 
VERSCHOYLE, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 4 





Ducoudray’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation” is a recent French work that has 
been highly commended by Euro critics, 
An English version of the work en pre- 
pared in two parts, one entitled “The History 
of Ancient Civilization,’ the other “ The His- 
tory of Modern Civilization.” The first part 
is now ready, as above; the second part will 
follow shortly. The work has been not merely 
translated, but carefully revised and in parts 
extended. 


At al! booksellers; or by mail on receipt 


of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





Musical Institution 


IN TEE WORLD. 


It Affords the Combined Advantages ofthe |’ 


following thoroughly equipped Schools, 

viz. : 

For Piano. Organ. 

Formation avd Cultivation of the Voice, 

Lyric Art, Opera. 

Violin, Orchestra, Quartet, and Ensemble 
Playing, Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Art of Conducting. 

Harmony, Composition, Theory, Orches- 
tration. 

Church Music, Oratorio, Chorus Practice. 

Sight-Singing, Vocal Music in Public 
Schools. 

Tuning, Regulating, and Repairing Pianos 
and Organs. 

General Literature, Modern Languages, 

Elocution, Dramatic Action. 

Fine Arts. 

Physical Culture. 

College of Music. 

Home for Lady Pupils. 

Instruction is given by ablest American and 
European artists and teachers, class and 
private lessens. 

Students in any one school have the free 
advantages of all the schools, such as concerts, 
recitals, sight singing, and chorus practice, 
lectures, readings, etc., also use of a large 
musical library. 

The Home is supervised by the Director, 
Preceptress, Resident Physician, and Lady 
Teachers. The entire building is heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Opportu- 
nities here offered are not equaled by any 


similar institution in the world. 
TUITION : $5, $10, $15,920, and $25 per 
term. Boardand Rooms, $5, to $7.50 per 


week NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Franklin Square, Boston. 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free, 





Some Books Worth Having, 


Translation of Czesar. 
Parallel Edition of the Classics, The First 


Four Books of Czsar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War, Consisting of the Original and 
Translation arranged on opposite pages. 

I2mo. Cloth, Price, $1.25. 

The convenience of the arrangement adopted, 
cannot be overestimated. The reader need 
not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original 
himself, and then, without the least trouble, he 
can verify his own rendering or correct his errors. 
Civics for Young Americans; 

or, First Lessons in Government. 

By Ws. M. Girrin, A.M. Large 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has shown in a strikingly novel 
and interesting way and in language intelligi- 
ble to a ten-year-old boy the necessity of gov- 
ernment, the different forms of government, 
and the adventages of our government over all 
others, 

Inductive Language Lessons. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. By 
HARRIS R. GREENE, I2mo. Cloth. 240 pp. 
Price, 54 cents. 

Part I, begins with the simplest form of the 
sentence and teaches first the FIVE LOGICAL 
ELEMENTS. 

Part II. consists mainly of TECHNICAL GRAM- 
MAR. Such classifications as those of adstract 
nouns, concrete nouns, verbal nouns, adjective 
pronouns, interrogative pronouns, distributive 
pronouns, indefinite pronouns, &c,, are not in- 
troduced, because not needed. 

A Composition exercise concludes each lesson. A 
theme and an analysis of a subject are given as an aid 
to the pupil. 

Send for Catalogue. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





THE 


Vuilorm Examination Questions 


New Y oRK T RIBUNE 


Is the Best Supporter in the Metropolitan Press 


of the work which is transacted uot only at the Chautauqua 
Assemblies in particular, but at the Conferences, Conven- 
tions, and Assemblies of American Churches in general. 


THE TRIBUNE devotes its pages to what is best in every 

hase of American life. While printing all the general news, 
it reports the most fully and completely all passing events 
in the religious activity of the country. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is the edition which is 
specially commended to intelligent, reading people, who 
want, as everybody does, a New York paper, but who live 
far enough away from New York City to be beyond the 
range of its daily issues. THE SEMI-WEEKLY contains the 
book reviews, the best editorials, foreign letters, and special 
features of the Daily, and is an admirable and charming paper. 


A special feature of THE Tr1BuNE this year is its descrip- 
tion of the new commonwealths of the Far Northwest. 


Brilliant and competent correspondents have been sent into 
the field. The object now is to reveal to Eastern readers the 
character of the country, the progress of the people, and the 
advantages of the Northwest to immigration. Wonderful 
in resources and scenery, full of opportunities, and able to 
furnish homes to millions, they are still not yet properly 
known. Extended space will be given to the letters from 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and Washington. Publication 
began April 23 in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and will be 
continued every week without break, in both THE WEEKLY 


and SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Daily Tribune, $10 a year. Semi-Weekly, $2. 


Weekly, $1. Sample copies free. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


2oee 





These questions, issued by the State Department, have been vo/un- 
tarily adopted by all the School Commissioners of the State, and no 
public school teacher can secure a position except by passing one of 
these examinations, The questions are prepared by the Board of In- 
stitute Conductors, and are subjected before use to the most searching 
criticism, It is safe to say that no other series of questions ever issued 
was so carefully prepared, or undertaken by so many candidates. 


All these Questions from the beginning to March 14, 1889, are now 
published as follows, and we ¢eommend them as worth the attention of 
all who have to conduct or undergo examinations, 


I, Arithmetic, 317 Questions, ro cts. 
III. Geography, 709 “ 

V. Grammar, 533 
VII. U.S, History, 429 
IX, Civil Government, 355 
XI. Physiology, 345 


Sent post-paid on riceipt of price. 
Teachers. ‘ 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
DE President Lasher, of Spokane Falis, W. [., writes as follows, April 20, 
A L. and we publish his letter in full because the election will have occurred 
fore this paper is issued, and we want principals to see what we consider an adequate 
letter of inquiry for teachers. ‘*‘We must appoint a f of math ics in—. 
We want a man with the following qualifications : A teacher of some experience, enthusi- 
astic and apt in imparting the principles of the subjects taught : one who will not attri- 
bute the failure ot a class to understand and grasp the subject to want of comprehension 
and mental anapeeny on the part of the students. He must be a Christian man, unmar- 
ried, and evenings have the care of the dormitory for the gentlemen. A man of much 
social power, and one that rules by his presence more than by stern commands. One not 
afraid of hard work, ambitious to make a | and grow up with thecollege. The 
salary will be——and home, which includes board, washing, furnished room, light, and 
. The salary will be i as the growth and success of the department will war- 
Do not infer that the man must remain single or continue to live in the dormitory. 
I have sent mail catalogues and a pamphlet of this city. If you have the man for the 
lace, let me know his age, experience, and where educated, and send his photograph. 
prefera man that you know sonally of his teaching ability, and whether he is a man- 
ly man, I would like to see a letter from him to \ou, but want you to take the responsi- 
bility of naming the right man, and let me know before he is informed, that it may be 
brought before the executive committee and apereven, ” There! Can you tell what you 
want as distinctly as that? If you can we will do for you what we did for him,—give you 
just the man you want. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


II, Key, rocts. 
“ec IV. “ “ 
VI. - 
VIII. - 
x. 
; )) 6 

Send for full catalogue of Books for 
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A GREAT 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Five years of unremitting labor 
was spent in the collection of data 
and information for the composition 
of the work, and the result is the 
most perfect work on American Bi- 
ography extant. The J/iving, as 
well as the dead, are given full space. 

From the earliest stages of American 
history to the very latest, the Biogra- 
phy handles each subject in a concise 
and practical manner, and it is almost 
superfluous to say that the authorities 
cannot be disputed, thereby making 
it the most complete and exhaustive 
reference book to be found. 

Every American who is interested 
in the history of his country, will 
feel a pride in this work, and every 
reader will find his library incom- 
plete without it 

It contains a biographical sketch of 
every person eminent in American 
civil and military history, in law and 
politics, in divinity, in literature and 
art, in science, and in invention. 


Its plan embraces all the countries 
of North and South America, and in- 
cludes distinguished persons born 
abroad but related to American 
history. 

As events are always connected 
with persons, it atfords a complete 
compendium of American history in 
every branch of human achievement. 
An exhaustive topical and analytical 
index enables the reader to follow 
the history of any subject with great 
readiness. 
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The more important biographies 
were written by persons specially ac- 
quainted therewith ; among the con- 
tributors to its pages being many of 
our eminent authors, statesmen, and 
soldiers. Of these we may enumerate: 
GEORGE BANCROFT, 

Secretary BAYARD, 

Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Bishop CoxE, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Dr MORGAN DIx, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

JoHN Hay, 

Colonel T. W. HIGGINSON, 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HowE, 

JOHN Jay, 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
JAMES PARTON, 
CARL SCHURZ, 
General SHERMAN, 
E. C. STEDMAN, 
R. H. STODDARD, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
JoHn G. WHITTIER, 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 

w is acomplete history of the New 
World in every branch of human 
achievement. 

Complete in six royal 8vo vol- 
umes, including ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
containing about 800 pages each. 
SIXTY-ONE FINE STEEL PORTRAITS 
and some two thousand smaller vign- 
ette portraits and views of birth- 

laces, residences, statues, etc., em- 

ellish the work. 


Descriptive circular, with specimen 
pages, sent on application. Agents 
wanted for districts not yet assigned. 











D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 





DEUTSCH’S LETTERS 
FOR 


SELF-INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


SOLOMON DEUTSCH, Ph.D.. 
Author of the “ Drillmaster in German ” 


2 Voils.,8v70., Cloth, 85.00. 
Each volume also sold separately. 


Vol. I.—First Course, Grammatical, Svo, 
Cloth, 480 pp., $2.50. 


Vol. Il.—Second Course, Jdiematic and Lit- 
erary, Svo, Cloth, 364 pp., $2.50. 

This is an elaborate work which completely 
accomplishes by a progressive, easy, and sys- 
tematic course, the task of making it possible 
foran English student entirely without other 
aid to master every detail of the pronunciation, 
grammar, and idioms of the German Language 
and to become familiar with its conversational 
forms, its proverbs and classical sayings. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner fitly characteri- 
zes the book when he says: 

“ The method ts scientific, but is perfectly in- 
telligible. The author 1s thorough; in order 
to be easy he cannot be brie}; he explains care- 
fully.” 

Prof. W. D, Whitney, of Yale, says of the 
“ Letters” that they are “ full of learning and 
industry, and calculated to be of great value.” 

President Carter, of Williams College, says: 
“ I cannot imagine a better training for one 
who by himself will master our beloved 
German.”’ 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Publishers, 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 





counded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 188% 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and revised Catalogue of PRACTI- 
CAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 84 pages, 8vo. 

A catalogue of books on STEAM and the 
STEAM ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, 
and DYNAMICAL ENGINEERING, and a Catalo- 
gue of Books on CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
BRIDGE BUILDING, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, etc. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection 
of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, a list of 
books on ELERCTRO-METALLURGY, etc. 

A list of leading books on METAL MINING, 
METALLURGY, MINERALOGY, ASSAYING, 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, etc. 

List of Books on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, 
WEAVING, COTTON and WOOLEN MANUFAC- 
TURE, and two Catalogues of Booksand Pamph- 
lets on SOCIAL SCIENCE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
PROTECTION, FREE TRADE and the TARIFF, 
etc., and other Catalogues and «Circulars, the 
whole covering every branch of Science ap- 
plied to the Arts, and a Circular, 32 pages, 
showing full Table of Contents of ‘‘THE 
TECHNO-CHEMICAL RECEIPT BOOK,”’’ sent free 
and free of postage to any one in any part of 
the world who will furnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Wainut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U. S.A 


MARGERY 


A TALE OF OLD NUREMBERG 
BY GEORGE EBERS, 


Author of “ Uarda,” etc. 
Two vols., paper, 80 cents, cloth, $1.50 per set. 


W. S. GorrsBERGER & Co., Publishers 
11 MuRRAY STREET, New YorK. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers and by mail on receipt 














of price. 


NEW SUMMER READING. 


In Paper Covers. 
NO NAME SERIES. 
Mirage. 
The Tsar’s Window. 
Marmorne. 
My Wife and My Wife’s Sister. 
Afterglow. 
A Daughter of the Philistines. 
Diane Coryval. 
Baby Rue. 
Her Picture. 
Almost a Duchess. 
Kismet. 
Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 
The Colonel’s Opera Cloak. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
A Rambling Story. 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 
Between Whiles. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Mr. Tangier’s Vacations. 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Roger Berkeley’s Probation. 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. 

This isa selection from some of our most 
popular fiction, many of them now appear- 
ing for the first time in paper covers, mak- 
ing very desirable companions for the 
summer vacation. 

Complete List of ‘‘ Sumimer Reading”’ 
matled free. 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
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ForSummer Reading. 
New Cloth Books. 


VAGABOND TALES. By HjaLMark HjorTH 
BOYESEN. 12mo, $1.25. a gh Spee 
A most engaging collection of this popular story- 

teller’s recent “ novelettes.’ 

The Boston Times says: ‘‘Thereis a strength, a 
delicacy, and tenderness in Boyesen’s stories that 
appeals to all hearts, while his touches of humor, 
hig breezy Norse atmosphere, and his dramatic 
skill have given him an undisputed place in the 
toremost ranks of modern writers of fiction. 


ROSS LOTS. By Horacs Lunt. 12mo, $1.25. 
ac those who love the country this book will be 
most enjoyable reading, recalling a thousand pleas- 
antincidents. Every page contains some touch of 
keen insight into the wonders of nature, the hab- 
its of birds or insects. ' 

“The book belongs to the finest kind of Jlitera- 
ture in the department of Natural History.””—Zos- 
ton Herald. 


THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. By Maurice 
Tuompson. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF VERMONT. By Joun L. 
Heaton. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 5: 
These two latest issues in the ‘‘Story States 

series are as interesting in material they are 

diverse in style, and even the most sated fiction- 
reader may draw inspiration, interest, and patriot- 
ism from the stirring stories of these two widely- 
separated but equally American commonwealths. 
“The Story of Ohio” and ‘The Story of New 

York,” the initial volumes of the series, have won 

commendation from press and public all over the 

country. 


ALAN THORNE. 

Moopsy. 12mo, $1.25. 4 ; 
The exemplification in the little son of the agnostic 
father, ot humanity’s longing for religion, and of 
the nearness and dearness of Christian faith to our 
every day life, will come close to the hearts of all 
who are in doubt and distress. 


A SEVENFOLD TROUBLE, By“Pansy” and 
her Friends. eames, S90. j 
The true story of an inharmonious home, where 
stepmother and children are at cross purposes. 
How order is finally brought out of chaos, peace 
and harmony out of discord and strife, is aptly 
told by the several authors. 


TOM’S STREET. By Mrs. S. R. Granam 

CLARKE. 12m0, $1.50. 

Mrs. Clarke's wide papeieatty through her 
“Yensie Walton Books” will be increased by this 
delightful story, which is suggestive of much in 
the line of Christian Endeavor. 


NED HOWABD’'S VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 
By Mrs. S.G. Knicut. Library edition, $1.25. 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars will find 

valuable information in this well-told “visit” to 

the most important localities of Old and New Tes- 
tament history. 


JUNE, JULY. AND AUGUST. The summer 
volumes of Oscar Fay Adams’ charming series of 
“Through the Year with the Poets,” are among 
the most delightful books for summer reading. 
The selections. are rich and varied. Cloth, 75c.;: 
half cloth, $1.00; half white, $1.00. 


WE TWELVEGIRLS. By Pansy. 12 mo, 6oc. 

One of those bright, helpful stories of every-day 
life which “ Pansy’’ best knows how to write for 
young people, making religion practical and full 
of meaning. 


LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES for 1889. 
Paper, 35 cents each. 
None so good in every particular have ever betore 
been offered at 35 cents each. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. 
Connatty. 
“‘A delicate and powerful delineation of social 
life as charming as it is strange to Northern 
readers.” —Am. Bookseller. 


A MODERN JACOB. 7 Hester Stuart. 

“An ie oye good novel. The plot is well de- 
velo ; the character drawing is more than 
4 ; the humor is abundant, the pathos true.’’— 
Boston Advertiser. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. 
PaLmeEr, 
ht and well-written book holds an un- 


“ This br 
istinct and agreeable group of por- 


com mon! 
traits."—N. Y. Nation. 


Send 5 cents for the 1 edition of the 
FIVE 


iv ITTLE PEPPERS.” By Marcaret 
Srpney, before the edition is exhausted. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By Marrua Livincston 


By Emma M. 


By Mary Tow.e 
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‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia,’ I am 
to the needs of professional and business 


, thorough self-educator. 
, with its corps of contributors, offers accurate articles on the 


of subjects. To the value of trustworthy information is added the inspi 
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yclopeedia to all, and 


set courses in the great university of life.’’ 
Be-JOHN H. VINcEnNT, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


, Publishers, 11 Great Jones St., New York. 
I heartily commend /¢his C 


, 


f-culture are to be emphasized 
A. 3. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“The next few years will witness a great chan 
areful examination of 


WHAT BISHOP VINCENT SAYS! 


For further particulars address 


Gentlemen :-— 
The possibilities of sel 


convinced that while it is excellently adapted 
This work 


men, it is eminently useful to the earnest 
ality associated with great names 
especially tothose who are pursuing self- 


MEssrs. A. J. JOHNSON & Co. 


increased. After a c 








NATURAL METHOD. 

emor SHORT, PRACTICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC. 

THOROUGHLY TAUGHT By CORRESPONDENCE. 

Four Lectures and Seventy-Two Home Lessons. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 
—A Complete Course of Memory Training.— 
Descriptive Pamphlet fee. 


The Memory Company, 


6 West i4th Street, New York City. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, School or Professional Library. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
e 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 
found only in Webster, 
All in One Book. 
3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G.&C.M &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


OUR ™'Séform montrary. 


Political, Social 
ducational, Evangelical. 
Edited by JOSEPH COOK, 
With the assistance of specialists at home and abroad, and 
including the 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Price $2.50 per annum. Ministers, $2. Single copies, 25 cts. 
OUR DAY PUB. CO., 
28 Beacen St., Boston, Mass. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Beginnings of New 
England. 
The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. By JoHN 
Fiske. With Maps. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 
Mr. Fiske bas here produced a book of 
equal interestandimportance. His conscien- 
tious thoroughness of research, his marvelous 


candor, and the unsu d clearness of his 
style are conspicuous in this work. 


Indoor Studies. 

By JOHN BURROUGHS, 16mo, gilttop, $1.25. 

CONTENTS :—Thoreau ; Science and Litera- 
ture ; Science and the Poets ; Matthew Arnold's 
Criticism ; Arnold's View of Emerson and 
Carlyle ; Gilbert White’s Book ; A Malformed 
Giant and several briefer esesays. 

N. B. The price of Mr. Burroughs’s other 
books, heretofore $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


3- BIRDS THROUGH ANOPERA-GLASS. By 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, 

4. UP AND DOWN THEBROOKS. By Mary E, 
BAMFORD. 

With Illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents each. 


A Girl Graduate. 


By CELIA P. WOOLLEY, author of ‘‘ Rachel 

Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology.’’ $1.50. 

A strong and thoughtful story, treating the 
social ambitions of a western girl educated 
above the position of her parents. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


Mrs. DELAND’S remarkable Novel, which 
has excited so great interest through the En- 
glish-speaking world, is now issued in tasteful 
Paper Covers, at Fifty Cents. It is the first 
number of 

THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES 


of Standard and Popular Copyright Novels, 
to be issued Semi-Monthly. 
50 CENTS Kach. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers and News- 
dealers, Sent post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
FOR AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS. 


The Star Atlas. 


Containing Maps of all the Stars from 1 to 6.5 
magnitude between the North Poleand 34° South 
Declination, and of all Nebulz and Star Clusters 
in the same region which are visible in telescopes 
of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text, by 
Dr. HERMANN J. KLEIn. Translated and adapt- 
ed for English Readers, by EpmunpD McCiuvreE, 
M.A.,M.R.I.A. 18 Charts and 81 pages of illus- 
trative letter press. Imperial quarto, cloth, 
$2.25 net. 

“I have carefully examined the Star Atlas. . . 
and consider it in every respect a first-class 
work, ,.. The maps are clear, distinct and re- 
markably accurate. ... It gives me great 
pleasure to state that I do not know of any 
book of its kind that contains so much accurate 
knowledge in so small a compass.’’—EDGAR 
FRisBy, Professor of Mathematics, U. S. Navy. 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York, 














EDITION OF 1880. 


One of our 
New Agents 
has just taken 21 
Orders for the “‘ Interna- 
tional’ in his first four 
weeks of canvassing. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


Sold for Cash or on our Easy Payment Plan. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


FIFTEEN LARGE ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
MORE THAN 13,000 PAGES. 
MORE THAN 49,000 TOPICS. 
150 DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


100 DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS. 


Delivered Free of Expense. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


Please state that you saw this advertisement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 

APPARATUS. 
ano SUPPLIES, 

591 Broadway, N. Y- 

4 Sole Proprietors of the 

- Patent SATCHEL DETECTIVE, 

SCHMIDT DETECTIVE, FAIRY, 

|} NovEL and BicycLe Cam- 

wae) ERAS, the PHANTOM CAMERA, 

5 the Champion Light Weight 

f of the World, andsole agents 

for the celebrated Datt- 
MEYER LENSES. 

AMATEUR OUTFITs in great 
variety from $9.co upward. 
Send for Catalogue or call 

= and examine. 
“<* §q-More than Forty Years 
established in this business 


Quite WELcomE 


to a copy of our little book 
“How To Make PxHoToGRAPuHs.” 


Your name 
is all suffi- 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 

Our stock is 
complete. 

from $2.50 


and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 
goods. 
varied 
Outfits 
upward. 


The Scovill SS . Adams Co., 


and 
cost 











423 Broome St., New York. 





ASK YOUR 


OUT OF 
PAPER? 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. 
Express often cheaper. 
————— 


FOR THE 





STATIONER 


SAMUEL 
Stationers, Engravers, & Printers. 


Boston Bond, 
unher EXill Iiinen, 
FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


If he does not keep them, send us three :wo-cent stamps tor samples ot 
these and other writing papers, representing more than 


250 Varieties which we seli BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 


el Boston ITinen, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
49-5¢ Franklin St., Boston- 


WARD CO. 





EWOREETMUSI 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 4c. 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
y Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, MORAN DARLING. 
Henders: 
A pleasing song, not = ‘ult rand ith plod 
that sings itself. Price, oo 


PIANO MU SIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 24RcLay WALKER. 


ight and charming composition by the com- 
ate the well-known “* Militaire.” Price, 35cts. 


ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 2» reawz waco. 


A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
grade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 


ALBUMBLATT. 2 Zours scHeHL MANN. 

A pretty little ‘‘piece’’ somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 20cts. 

*,"Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE LJOuN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





How to Buy Food ; 
a How to Cook It, 


THe Tales ee 


By Alessandro = who has been 24 years 
with the Delmonico’s. The work is endorsed by 
the Delmonico’s. Menus for every day of the year. 
The greatest book on culinary art ever published. 
Throw all other cook books away ; this embraces and 
exceeds them all. 
IT IS A MASTERPIECE OF ITS KIND. 

Agents Wanted to Intr: duce this Work 
into every Hotel, Restaurant and Private 
Family in the U. 8. 

READ THIS CAREFULLY: 

Mr. Manning sold 164 in 9 days, Miss Hanna 62in 3 
days, Miss Briggs 109 in 18 days, Mr. Harter 38 in 8 days. 

You can do as well. Every one wants it. Write for 
terms. 


It is adopted to the humblest as well as 
the grandest style of living. 

Bound in white Oil Cloth, dark edges. 

Bound in full Seal, Russia marbled edges 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 





Send this (THe CHavuTavu 
and $2.00 —, to the publi: 
1889, and you will receive 


ARTAMATEUR$2 


FOR 8 MONTHS (MAY TO DEC. ’89). 


=x BEAUTIFUL COLORED STUDIES 
; for Oil,Water Color & China Paint- 
ing (also Suitable for Framing). 
rae Coast Scene (by Matt Morgan); Harvest 
Landscape (by J. Veyrassat); Sunset Lan ae oils 
(by Bruce Crane); Sunset Landscape (Water Colors); 
Sunset Marine (by F. K. M. Rehn); Salad Bowl 
Decoration ; Ice Cream Set Decoration ; Illuminated 
Letters ; Fern Designs (2) for Tea Service Decora- 
tion ; Study of a Horse (by Jan Chelminski); Tuli 
(Victor Dangon); Carnations (Victor Dangon); 
Nasturtium~ (Z. D. Steele); Pink Roses in a China 
Bowl (J. P. H. Dewey); Jacqueminot Roses, water 
color (by Ross Turner). " Also (extra): the a 
Jacqueminot Roses, oils (by Victor Dangon) 
Bough of Red Apples (Victor Dangon) ; Golden Rod 
(E. L. Coffin), and Birds of Paradise (Ellen Welby). 
SEVENTY-FIVE PAGES OF ADMIR- 
ABLE PRACTICAL DESIGNS in Black and 
White, for China Painting, Oil, Water color and 
Tapest - Painting, Wood Carving, Brass Hammer- 
ing; an rhttt both Home and Church. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES 
OF TEXT itull bs , *-. suggestion, and de- 
scription, relating to Flowe: Painting, Marine 
Painting, rtrait Painting, Still-Life ag | 
Sketching m Nature, Pen Drawing for 
and Magazine Illustrating, Htching, Landscape 
and Portrait Photography, and all kinds of 


HOME ADORNMENT 
AND ART WORK. 


Send two dollars and secv re the largest and ‘ The 
Best —— Art Magazine’ ever published. 

B.—THE ART AMATRUR offers the very liberal 

rize of Ten Dollars’ Worth of Books or 

erlodical», or of Artiste’ Vaterials, OF 

YOUR OWN SELECTION, for a club of ten 
subscribers. Send for prize circular. Address 

MONTAGUE MARKS, PUBLISHER, 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Bright Array. 


Crowded from title page to index with 
Sunday-School Songs which can- 
not be excelled. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 
pages of new Sunday School Songs, by 
Lowry, Doane, Sankey, Stebbine, Sweney, 
Kirkpatrick, Main, Denks and others. 
Great excellence and variety is thus se- 
cured. Price in boards, $30 per 100. A 
copy in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 
Four Books Learned in One Reading, 


A Year’s Work Done in Ten Days. 
Only Genuine System of Memory Training. 
.a ng without neee 
wandering eared. 
child "ana adult greatly chonesited. 
reat yn to Corres — ~\ 
us, wit ot Dr. 7 : Mame 
mond, the — * famed Specialist in Mind Diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psychol- 
ogist, J. J Becki ey, D. D., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, N. Richard Proctor, the Scientist, 
Hons. W. w. Astor. Judge Gibson, Judah 
P. Benjamin, and others, sent post free by 


Prof. A. LOISETTE. 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


From the Chaplain of Exeter College and Houghton Syriac 
Prizeman, Oxford 
Coll. Exon. Oxon., Sept., 1888. 
ra Sir:—In April, 1885, I suddenly received notice that 
y ordination examination would be held in a fortnight, I 
“ad only fem (10) days in which to prepare for the Exam. I 
should recommend a year’s preparation in case of any one 
so utterly unprepared as | was; but your System had so 
strengthened my natural memory that I was able to remem- 
ber and give the gist of any book after reading it once. 
therefore read Lightfoct, Prector, Harol Brown: 
Mosheim, &c., &c., once and was successful in every one 0, 
the nine papers. The — Bishop of Edinburg knows 
the —_ Faithfully 
v.J Jana iDDEETON McDonaLp [M. Ad 
To Pref. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fitth Ave.,N.Y. 
@ This a is ants | taught by correspondence. 
Send for prospectus. 


JUAN) advertisement 
er before October 1, 
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Read the advertisement of the CYCLOPCEDIA of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY on page 565 preceding, 





BRIGCS PIANOS 


Reo (sraceful (= Dae) = 


BRIGGS. 


=SS 
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TON 
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NOILONULSNOO 


MATCH1.&: 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


C.C.BRIGGS & CO., 


5 Appleton St., 





DO NOT FORGET THAT 


“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


° 
APPLIES JUST AS EMPHATICALLY TO 


Life and Endowment Policies 


-———AS TO-—— 


ACCIDENT POLICIES. 


The Travelers, 


of Hartford, Conn., 
Issues all best forms of Life Insurance at 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 


JNDEFEASIBLE.— No cause or manner of death excepted 


from death after two years. 

NON-FORFEITABLE.—Three options given in case of 
lapse: Paid-up Term Insurance, Paid-up Policy, or 
Cash 
on each Policy. 

WY ORLD-WIDE.—* don’t have to carry an atlas under 
one arm and a calendar under the other to know 
whether you are insured under one of Tur Travet- 
ers’s Life Policies at any given time or place. 


Surrender Value. Amounts payable stated 


Assets,$10,382,781.92. Surplus,$2,041,210.41. 
Paid Policy-Holders, $16,000,000. 
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Girls who use 


SAPOLIO are 


keep your house clean and neat. 


her house in half the time and with half the trouble. Time, trouble and money can be 


saved by using SAPOLIO. 
neglect their education. 


ing taught them the use of SAPoLio. 


QUICKLY MARRIED 


Married life is made up of many trials and troubles, not the least of which is how to 


SAPOLIO is a boon to women. 


Teach your children how to use it, too. 


If you do, they will bless you when they become wives for hav- 


With it she can clean 


If you don’t, you will 





















A Century 


of Talking 


Is not worth a 


Minute’s Proof 


It don’t take many minutes to 
prove that 


Pyle’s Pearline 


will wash clothes, will clean house— 
will do it well—will save you time ; 
labor; wear and tear; will reduce 
drudgery ; will not hurt your hands; 
your clothes or paint,and besides will 
cost you no more than common bar 
soap. One honesttrial will prove all 
that. Why not accept the testimony 
of the millions who use it, as proof of 
its virtue. Among your friends you'll= 
find those who have used Pearline for 

years—ask them—they will tell you 


‘<can’t do without it.” 


Pearline is the original Washing Compound—used by millions, 


B \ ," 7 re but imitated by thousands who peddle their stuff or give worthless 
a prizes. Pearline is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. 
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Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE. New York, 








Wonderful Carkad NDTIDGS, 


Read what is said of these Carlsbad 
Springs and Carlsbad Sprudel Salts 
in The Chautauquan for May, 
page 505. 

At the Ninth International Medical Congress, 
Dr. A, L. A. Toboldt, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper stating that out of 
thirty cases treated with the genuine imported 
Powdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic 
constipation, hypochondria, disease of the liver 
and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, 
dropsy trom valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, 
catarrhal inflammation of the stomach, ulcer of 
the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, 
gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., 
twenty-six were entirely cured, three much im- 
proved, and one not treated longenough, Aver- 
age time of treatment, four weeks. 

The Carslbad Sprudel Salt (powder form) is 
an excellent Aperient Laxative and Diuretic. 

Lt clears the complexion, purifies the Blood. 
It is easily soluble; pleasant to take and per- 
manent inaction. The genuine product of the 
Carlsbad Springs is exported in round bottles. 

Each bottle comes in a light blue paper car- 
toon, and has the signature “ Eisner & Mendleson 
Co,” sole agents, 6 Barclay Street, New York, on 
every bottle. One bottle mailed upon receipt of 
One Dollar. Dr. Toboldt’s lectures mailed free 
upon application, Mention this magazine. 





SUDDEN PAINS. 


The time of year is at hand 
again when old heads and 
young become imprudent, get 
overheated, cool off suddenly, 
catch cold, rheumatism, nerv- 
ous disorders, and mnumer- 
ous other troubles. The only 
thing to doafter having contract- 
edone or more of these pains 
is to cure yourself as quickly as 
possible. Small pains. are not 
to be neglected except at the risk 
of serious consequences. Re- 
move them at once. It can be 
done by an application of one or 
more of ALLcocK’s Porous 


PLASTERS, recognized the world 
over as the best external remedy 
ever made. 

Do not be deceived by mis- 
representation. Ask for ALL- 
COCKS, and let no explana- 


tion or solicitation induce you 








to accept a substitute. 


.\SORSET 


> ae 





Over Fourteen Millions 
sold in this country alone. 
The Best Fitting 
and Best Wearing Corset 


ever made. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IFAC! DE 


RTIS’S ©)’ 
MATERIALS, 


Nieg 
y 


P. W. D. & Co.’s Tobe Colors, Canvas, Broshes, 


Are used by andjcommand the respect of the leading Amer- 
d by 





ican Artists. Circulars ining 
Prominent Artists sent on request. 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION. 


yp mp Outfits, 
Choice Studies, 
Drawing Papers, Water Colors, 
Mathematical Instruments, 
Cross Section and Blue Process Papers, 
Theodolites, Tr its, and Levels. 


PURE MIXED PAINTS 


For consumers, Our Paints are made only of Pure Lin- 
seed Oil, and are not “Patent,” “Rubber,” or “Fireproot.'’ 
of fifty desirable shades sent on request. 


FINE VARNISHES, 
WOOD STAINS, HARD OIL FINISH, 
PURE OIL COLORS. 


Illustrated Catalogues to responsible parties. 
Correspondence invited. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & Co., 
176 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 























Read J. C. Ayer & Co’s Advertisement facing the Chautauqua Circular, page 639. 
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Posicarions 7 Hunt & Eaton, 805 Broaway, XY. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 
(C. Ie &..C;) 


COURSE OF READING 


FOR 1889-’90. 
REQUIRED READINGS. 


BouUND IN CLOTHE. 


The Epworth League. 


A MEETING of the highest importance to the 
young people of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
| was held in Cleveland, O., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May t4and 15. It wasa confer- 
ence of representatives of the various young 
people's societies of the Church, called for the 
purpose of effecting, if possible, a union between 
|them, Delegates from the Oxford League, The 
Young People’s Christian League, The Young 
People’s Methodist Alliance, The Young Peo- 
| ple’s Union, The Young People’s Methodist 
+ + + eee « « « « $0 70} Episcopal Alliance were in attendance. 
to Political Econ- It was not easy to bring into union views of 

omy. Ely. ..... +. + + & 00} the representatives of five difterent organizations, 
How to Judge of a Picture. Van Dyke.  60/ each with its owa distinctive methods, its own 
The Bible, and other Ancient Litera- | aims, its own spirit, and its own constituency. 
ture in the Nineteenth Century. | More than once the delegates doubted whether 
Townsend ......... . ..  40/|the desired result could be obtained and all the 
Preparatory and College Latin Course | existing societies be combined under one ban- 
ner. But by mutual concessions every obstacle 


in English. 1 Vol. Wilkinson. 1 30 
Chautauqua Course Physics. | was overcome, and just a little before midnight 
Steele. . I 00|;0n Wednesday, May 15, an agreement was 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage, | reached in which not only every society but also 


| every representative of every society joined. 
HELPFUL READING. 


| With deep feeling all united in singing 
For Members of the C. L. 8. C. 





Outline History of Rome. Vincent 
and Joy. 


An Introduction 


in 


| « Blest be the tie that binds,”’ for at last all were 
one. 

It was a noble act for each of the societies to 
surrender its name, so many of its plans, and its 
control over the branches which it represented. 
But the interests of the young people and the 
Church are greater than the interests of any one 
name or organization, and for the sake of Christ’s 
cause and in Hisname the sacrifice was willingly 
made, 


Barnes's History of Rome. 
Dorman Steele . 

A Day in Ancient Rome. 
Shumway . 


By J. 
— 7 
By E. S. 
hae & ve 50 


I2m0, 220 pp. . 


The Minister’s Wife. 


By J. K. LUDLUM. 
evs + « 


° ’ ~ : We look for a great awakening among our 
Gibbon S Roman Empire. young people, for their eieneenie in oe nerd 
Abridged and Edited by JamEs. A. DEAN, ~s in nd to ms Church, 
. in love for each other, and in growth in grace 
D.D. 2 Vols. $2.00 per set. as the result of this union. : 
1st. Very few persons can take the time to | 
read the voluminous work of Gibbon, | ; 
but when it is reduced to considerably | The Epworth League Reading Courses, 
less than half the original, not only the | 7 
literary man, but dis Dandiness ais, the | one te ee ee eee : 
housewife, the young, can easily find | 805 Broadway, New York, 
time to read it. for Descriptive Circulars giving full particulars 
2d. There is nothing in this abridgment |°f the different Courses, Mottoes, Badges, 
that cannot be read aloud in the fam- | C°ors, &c. &c. 
ily, and by the young. The same can- | Solace etia 
not be said of the original. | 
3d. This edition contains the latest results 4 
of historical investigation ; a pronoun- | New and Desirable Books. 
cing vocabulary of proper names; the| 
dates inserted in the midst of the page ; | a 
running head-lines; various kinds of | 
money reduced to United States cur-| All Glorious Within. 
rency and a complete index. | A Book for the King’s Daughters. 
4th. Altogether this work will be appre- | By JENNIE M. BINGHAM. 
ciated by those who wish to compare the | see ee + Boe, 
great work of the great historian of the | 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire | 
without the labor of wading through a | 
needless mass of material. 


12m0, 292 pp. 


The Seamstress of Stettin. 
Adapted from the German. 
By CORNELIA M’FADDEN. 
eh eae era 


——— | 
COUNTING THE COST. | 
OR 


‘Scripture Lessons. 
A SUMMER AT CHAUTAUQUA. | pte for Responsive Readings in Religious 


: a te Ss : 
By CORNELIA ADELE TEAL. ervices By J. F. MARLAY. 
INTRODUCTION, 12mo, 280 pp. Red edged. . . . 50¢. 
By the Rev. FRANK RussELL, D.D. |The Bond of Honor. 
By SARAH P., BRIGHAM. 
CA 2.6 © mite $1. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 316 pages. Price, $1.10. 12mo, 


i 





Go to the Ant and Learn Many 
Wonderful Things. 


By JOHN WENTWORTH SANBORN, A.M. 
12mo, Cloth, pp. 119. . ... . €0e. 


“Itisabook for the young and describes the 
habits of the ant. It is in Mr.Sanborn’s most 
pleasing style. The book cannot but find a ready 
sale, and should find a place in every household 
where there are children. It is interesting and in- 
structive, giving many new and novel facts about 
the little insect.”—Lockport Daily Journal. 


Atlanteans--Adam Lore’s Choice. 
By SAMUEL W. ODELL 


A Damsel of the 18th Century. 


By MARY H. NORRIS. ... . I 00 


The Laird’s Son. 
By LYDIA L. ROUSE. 


Angus Leslie’s Daughter. 
By LYDIA L. ROUSE. ....-+-. 


Simon Jasper. 
By MARK GUY PEARSE. . 


Jonas Haggerley. 
By J. JACKSON WRAY. 


Sickness as a Profession. 
By HOMER H. MOORE. 


Beauty Crowned; or, The Story 
of Esther, the Jewish Maiden. 
By Rev. N. FRADENBURGH, Ph.D., D.D. go 


Woman First and Last, and 
What She Has Done. 


By Mrs. E. J. RICHMOND. 


Was He Wise? 
By J.K. LUDLUM, author of Dr. Harry, Peggy’s 
Good Angel, ela. . . »© «© © © + © © © TOO 


Who Was He? 


By HENRY FREDERIC REDDALL. . 


Life’s Golden Morning; 
Promises and Its Perils. 
By Rev. HENRY TUCKLEY. .,.. 


Five-Minute Sermons toChildren. 
By Rev. WM. ARMSTRONG. 


The Amber Star and a Fair Half 
Dozen. 
By MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
Daughter of Pharaoh; A Tale of 


the Exodus. 
By FRED. MYRON COLBY. 


Dorothy Delafield. 
By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. . . 
The Heretic Priest ; and other tales 
of Refermation times in the. Nether- 
lands and Germany. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH. 


I 00 


2vols... . 


I 00 


Its 


I 00 


I 25 


I 50 


. 150 


oO. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. .... . . 8 


Annie Barton’s Journal, the 
Story of a Life. 
By Mrs. C. E, WILBUR, author of The Thread 
OF GO, > 0 WIS ree ie en ee are, B 
Out of the Toils. 


By JOHN W. SPEAR. I 25 
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THE MURDOCH AND ABBOTT SCHOOL 


OF 
Oratory and Expressive Speech. 
SUMMER SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS 
At WEIRS (100 miles from Boston) on LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, W. H. 
FROM JULY 8th to AUGUST Ioth. 


PRESIDENT: Mr. JAMEs E. Murvocu, the eminent actor, reader and teacher. 


FACULTY: Prof. 


j. W. Churchill; Howard M. Tichnor; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; Prof. H. P. Townsend; 


Miss Lillie Hollingshead; Prof. Franklin McLeay ; 
and expression thoroughly taught. 


Mr. Murdoch’s system of voice trainin 


daily and personally directs the work of the school. 


Rev. E. C. Abbott, and others. 
Mr. Murdoch teaches 


A good course of Elocution in Five Weeks. All 


upils attending receive a certificate. The Weirs is the finest location in New England, unsurpassed 


or healthfulness and beauty of scenery. 


Board in good hotels $5.50 to $6.00 per week. Reduced R. R. Fares. Tuition for the full course $25.00. 


For circulars and all particulars, address, 


REV. E. C. ABBOTT. 


Hellmuth College 


One of the Most Complete In- 
stitutions in America for the— 


&\ EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 







a, p eke —— 2 
CIRCULARS SENT ON AP- | Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 
PLICATION. PrincipaL 
LONDON, ONTARIO CANADA. 





EYAN COLLEGE Oldest chartered col- 
WESL s lege for women in the 
world. 654 alumnz. Music, Art, Science, and Classics. Also 
branch college for both sexes. Fifty miles north of the 
city. Address, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Summer Session, five weeks’ course, begins July 
8, at Hast Orange, N.J. Classes in New York City. 
Good positions for many teachers. Autumn Ses- 
sion begins September 19. EMILY M. COE, 
Principal, and editor of American Kindergarten 
Magazine. New Kindergarten Material. Room 
72, Bible House, New York. 





HORTHAN Private instruction by practical 
‘ verbatim reporter. 16 years’ ex- 
perience. No failures, Situations guaranteed. Book and 
circulars free. NK HARRISON, Stenogra- 
pher, 721 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


The First and Only 
SWEDISH BIBLE 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Published in America. 
More Elegantly 


Iustrated 
than any imported Swed- 
. ish Bible, and prices less 
| than one-half, 
§ | ACGENTS WANTED 


address A, J, HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











“Do Not Stammer.”’ 


Refer by permission to John Wanamaker, Post- 
master General ; Geo. W. Childs, Prop. Phila Ledger; 
Prof. H. C. Wood, M. D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison 
Allen, M. D.; Prof. J.G. R. McElroy, University 
of Penna ; and Henry C. Gibson, First Nat. Bank 
Phila. Send for 54 page pamphlet to E.S. Johns- 
ton’s Institute, N. KE, 11th and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia. 








DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 

are unequaled for smooth and tough leads. If your sta- 

tioner does not keep them, mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN 

and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 

Jersey City, N. J. 





PAYSONS INK oes" 


SO 0 BY AL. DRUGb.S7S & STATIONERS 
HORTHAND 0 iran ce gortons 


tugtions ured all ils wh 
ead Gr siscular. “We G. CHAFFEE. Oswaro N.¥ 











Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, fo! 
School,Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata 
logue free. T. 8. D; , Chicago, Li) 





STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N.Y. 


Chautauqua School of Photography. 

Pupils may join the corresponding class at any time by 
sending so cents to Miss Kate Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. 

Classes for practice at Chautauqua during the regular 
season. The course includes Landscape and Inst 
Photography, Portraiture, Transparencies, Magic Lauatern 
slides, and other branches 











IT ALWAYS PAYS 


TO SEND FOR 

OUR PRICE ON ANY BOOK. 
WE make a specialty of supplying any book, no 
\ matter by whom published, or where adver- 
tised, and when possible at the most liberal dis- 
counts from the regular prices. 
1. Catalogue of eur ewn Publications. 
2 of 2d-Hand Theological Books. 
3. i Sunday-school Beeks. 

ALL GIVING OUR LOW PRICES. 


ny one, or all, sent free on application. 


Wilbur B, Ketcham, Publisher & Bookseller. 


13 Ceoper Union, New York. 


10 BOOKS 


Published by us are on the regular 


CHAUTAUQUA LIST FOR 1889. 


We have scores of others of equal value in fifteen 
departments. Full descriptive Catalogue Free. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 




















1. Books on Phrenology. 
Ys 2. Books for Ladies, 
% Health, etc 

3. Books for Teachers. 
i‘ Books on Phonogra- 


y. 
‘: Specimen Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. 


Fewler & Wells Co., 
HOW TOSTUDY THEM 785 Broadway, N. Y. 





PARK AVENUE INSTITUTE. . 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
_ Excellent home school for boys. Advantages 
first-class. Parents always pleased. Begins Sept. 23, 
1889. For circulars, address 
S. B. JONES, A. M., Principal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of 
choice schools carefully recommended to parents. 
Selling and renting of school property. SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, and school supplies. est references 
furnished. 





E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
3t East 17th Street, 
Bet. B'way & Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Foremost School of Oratory in methods and results. 
For Voice, Body, and Mind. Opens October 3d. 
Catalogues free. Summer Term, Lancaster, Mass., 
July 6th. S. S. CURRY, 

15% Beacon St., Boston. 


ALL ABOUT SHORTHAND |. ne 

is a pamphlet of information which anticipates and 
answers all the questions an inquirer would make 
about phonography, type writing, books, systems, 
instruction, salaries and positions. and shows how 
the art can be learned at home. It contains also 
letters and addresses of people all over the country 
who have learned shorthand in this way and now 
hold remunerative positions. 

Sent free on application to any address. 
SCOTT-BROWNE’S COLLEGE OF PHONOGRAPHY, 
251 West 14th Street, New York City. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
(Formerly Chicago.) 
Supplies Superior Teachers for Schools, Colleges 
and Families. 
MRS. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 
Recommends Schools to Parents. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ; 
Teachers Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of Instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


New CALENDARS, VERY INGENIOUS. 

The Washington Almanac for 2100 years covers 
every year from B. C. 45 to A.D.2055. 15 cents by 
mail. FISHER & CO., 19 Park Place, New York. 


FRIEND H L: 
For Enos Zovoo Founded in 1784. Excellent 
Home. Students from 18 States. All denomina- 
tious. Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, 
Music, and Art. Our Certificate admits to*College’ 
Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. Providence. 
























PHOTOGRAVURES 
FOR $3.00 


$3 isa remarkably low price for 20 Copper-Plates of Oil Paint- 
ings and Statuary by 20 leading American Artists. Invaluable 
as studies for Art Teachers and 
decorative as well. 
Printed on Plate paper 11x14 inches. 
direct to the Publisher only : 
Square, N. Y. ‘ 


N. ¥. TRIBUNE: 


*4 valuable gallery of recent achievement in American Art.”’ 








Art Students. and highly 
Enclosed in cover of Japanese paper. 
For copies send $3 
GEO. FoRBES KELLY, 31 Union 
juar . Wanted; local canvassers, on liberal com- 
mission, im every lown,. For terms address the Publisher. 


LIST OF THE ARTISTS: 


Carroll Beckwith 
Ceo. H: Bcughton 
Geo. De F. even 
M. F- H. De Haas 
Herbert Denman 
Cc. Harry Eaton 
Wyatt Eaton 
Seymour J. Guy 





Alex’r Harrison 
J. &. Hartley 
Thos. Hovenden 
F. C. Jones 
Bolton Jones 
E. Kemys 3 
R. C. Minor 


R. H. Nicholis 
Arthur Parton 
Edward Thaxter 
Olin L. Warn 


er 
c. D. Weldon 








CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “The beauty of the plates will be at once conceded.” 
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SIXTEENTH CHAUTAUQUA SEASON. 


Lewis MILLER, President. 


Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. 





CHAUTAUQUA CALENDAR FOR 1889. 


July 2—Opening of the Gates. 

July 4—Independence Day, 

July 6-—Opening of the College of Liberal Arts (6 weeks session). 

July 6—Opening First Session Chautauqua School of the English Bible, 

July 6—Opening of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat(3 weeks). 

July 6—Special Classes begin work. f 

July 26—Opening Second Session Chautauqua School of the English 
Bible(3 weeks), 

July 31—Y. P, S. C, E. Day, 

August 2—Grange Day. 

August 3—6—Chautauqua Missionary Institute. 

August 6—Opening Sixteenth Assembly. 

August pang Day. 

August 18—Memorial Sunday. 

August 21—Recognition Day C, L. S. C. Class of 1889, 

August 24—Grand Army Day, 

August 26—Formal Closing for the Season. 


c. L. S.C. RECOGNITION DAY. 

On Wednesday August 21, the C. L. S. C. Class of 1889 will pass 
through the arches and be received in the Hall in the Grove, The 
address in the Amphitheater will be given by Dr. David Swing, of 
Chicago, his subject being “The Beautiful and the Useful.” 


GRANGE DAY. 


The morning and afternoon of August 2 will be given up to exercises 
under the auspices of the “ Patrons of Husbandry,’ an organization 
which includes a vast number of farmers in every part of the country, 
and has for its object the cultivation of intelligent citizenship and the 
protection of agricultural interests, The principal speakers will be Col. 

. H. Brigham, Master of the National Grange, and the Hon, Mortimer 
Whitehead, official lecturer. A large number of other men prominent in 
the society are expected to be present, and the occasion promises to be 
not only gratifying to Grange members, but interesting to Chautauquans 
in general, 

Y. P. S.C. E. DAY. 


Wednesday, July 31, will be of special interest to members of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, At 11 a. m, the Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, of Union Church, Boston, Mass,, will deliver an 
address on “ Christian Endeavor and Spiritual Training,’ and at 2:30 
in the afternoon, the Rev, F. E. Clarke, of Boston, founder and organizer 
of the society, will speak on ‘‘ The Mission of the Christian Endeavor 
Society.’’ Perhaps no other two men could be found to expound more 
clearly and sympathetically the theory of this great organization, and 
they are sure of a hearty greeting. The day’s program also includes an 
afternoon conference, and a prayer-meeting at 7 o’clock. 


GRAND ARMY DAY. 


The Veterans of Chautauqua County and neighboring districts will 
be welcomed as usual on August 24. At 11a, m. Dr, John R. Pax- 
ton of N. Y. will give a stirring address, and in the afternoon Comrade 
Tanner, U. S. Commissoner of Pensions, will be the orator. A full 
band and the grand chorus will add to the success of the occasion. 


THE CHORUS. 


It should be borne in mind that the chorusdrillis free. Singers who 
expect to be at Chautauqua should send in their names at once, The 
Assembly Choir, from July 6th to Aug. 6th, will be under the direction of 
Mr.W. N. Ellis,who has been connected with Chautauqua in this capacity 
during the past six years, and who has done remarkably effective work. 
From August 6th to August 26th the choir will be under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Palmer, and will study Gounod’s “ St. Cecilia Mass,’’ Max 
Bruch’s “ Fair Ellen,” Schumann's “ Gypsy Life,’’ besides various ex- 
cerpts from the works of the world’s great masters. These will form 
the basis of program for several concerts during August, 

N. B,—A volume containing this and much other excellent music 
will be sent, free of charge, to all who will pledge themselves to study 
it beforehand and attend the Assembly in August, Send application 
for book to Chancellor's Office, 455 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Give your name, Post-office, County, State, and the part you sing. 


NE word concerning accommodations for the coming summer, 
From all appearances the attendance will be unsually large. It 
would be well, therefore, to write to the secretary, W. A. Duncan, 
Syracuse, N. Y., as soon as plans for the summer have been perfected, 
in order that good rooms at the Hotel Athenzum and in Private 
Cottages may be secured, It is simply “ first come, first served.” 
For circulars giving full prospectus of the season of 1889, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO MINISTERS AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


AT CHAUTAUQUA, JULY 6 TO AUG. 16. 





TWO SESSIONS :—First, July 6-26. Second, July 27-August 16. 
The Best Work by the Best Teachers. 


TEACHERS :— Professors W. R. Harper, Geo. S. Burroughs, John A. Broadus, 
R. F. Weidner, Sylvester Burnham, G. B. Stevens, and Bishop J. H Vincent. 


LIsTtT oF COURBRSESB: 


I. FIRST SESSION—JULY 6-26. 
1. GENERAL COURSE, 


. The Literary Study of the Bible. Prof. George S. Burroughs. 
2. OLD TESTAMENT COURSES. 

. Prophecies of Hosea and Micah. Prof. George S. Burroughs. 

The Book of Job. Prof. Wm. R, Harper. 

3. NEw TESTAMENT COURSES, 

. The Life and Writings of the Apostle Paul. Prof. John A. Broadus. 

. Epistle to the Hebrews, Prof. John A. Broadus. 

. The Book of Revelation. Prof. John A. Broadus, 

. Epistle to the Galatians, Prof. Revere F. Weidner. 

Il. SECOND SESSION—July 27-Aug. 16. 
I. GENERAL COURSE. 

. Principles of Biblical Interpretation, Prof. Sylvester Burnham, 
2. OLD TESTAMENT COURSES. 

. The Book of Psalms. Prof. Sylvester Burnham, 

. The Bork of Isaiah (Chaps. 40-66), Prof. William R, Harper. 


3. New TESTAMENT COURSES. 
. Epistles to Timothy. Bishop John H. Vincent, 
. The Acts of the Apostles, Prof. George B, Stevens. 
. First Epistle to the Corinthians. Prof, George B, Stevens. 
. The Epistles of the First Captivity of Paul. Prof. R. F. Weidner, 
SPECIAL LECTURESIN CONNECTION WITH THE WORK. 
. The Kingdom of Judah. | 
. The Babylonian Exile } Prof. Burroughs. 
. Christ and Criticism. 
. Old Bible, but a New Theology. 
. An Inductive Theory of Inspiration. 
. The History contained in the Book of Acts (grouped 
and exhibited according to several ideas). 
. The Influence and Services of St. Paul in the 
Apostolic Church, 
. The Aim, Method, Scope, and Divisions of ) 
Biblical Theology. | 
g. The Teaching of Jesus concerning the “Last | Prof Weidner 
{ 
| 


Prof. Burnham. 


Prof, Stevens. 


Things.” 
10, The Teaching of the Apostles concerning the 
“ Last Things.” 
SPECIAL ‘STUDIES’ IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORK. 

1. Book STUDIES—MINOR PROPHETS.—Six “ Book Studies ”’ (not 
lectures) will be given by Professor Harper on the six successive Sun- 
day mornings beginning July 7th. The books thus treated will be 
(1) Joel; (2) Amos; (3) Nahum and Zephaniah; (4) Habakkuk; 
(5) Haggai and Malachi; (6) Zechariah. 

2. ‘lopic STUDIES—-PROPHECY.-—Seven Topic Studies (not lect- 
ures) on Prophecy will be given (8:00 a. m.) in the Hall of Philosophy, 
beginning Wednesday, August 7th, and Concluding Wednesday, August 
14th. The following subjects will be treated inductively from Biblical 
material: (1) Prophetic Life and Methods; (2) Prophetic Politics and 
Statesmanship; (3) Prophetic Ethics; (4) Prophetic Historiography ; 
(5) Prophetic Theology ; (6) Prophetism, its origin, purpose, and his- 
tory ; (7) Prophecy, its nature, scope, interpretation. 

CONFERENCES IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORK, 

Conferences on the following topics will be held, in which, after a 
brief presentation of the subject, there will be a general discussion : 

1, The Results of the present Sunday-school Method as to the 
Study of the Bible. Led by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 

2. The Study of the Bible in College. Led by Prof. G. S. Burroughs. 

3. The Study of the English Bible in the Theological Seminary. 
Led by Prof. John A. Broadus. 

4. The Study of the Bible by Ministers. Led by Prof. W. R. Harper. 

5. The Value of a Knowledge of the Original Languages of the 
Bible, Led by Prof. Sylvester Burnham, 

6. Bible Helps (Old Testament). Led by Prof. Revere F, Weidner. 

7. Bible Helps (New Testament). Led by Prof. George B. Stevens. 

For further information address 

PRINCIPAL WILLIAM R, HARPER, New Haven, Conn. 


The Advance Edition of the ASSEMBLY HERALD giving full details of the summer work is now ready and may be had on application to 


Dr. T. L. FLoop, MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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of Every Blemish and Impurity. 
CUTICURA REMEDIES 


are Infallible. 

Y DISEASE (PSORIASIS) first broke out on my left cheek, spreading across my 
nose, and almost covering my face. It ran into my eyes, and the physician was 
afraid I would lose my eyesight altogether. It spread all over my head, and 

my hair all fell out, until I was entirely baldheaded ; it then broke out on my armsand 
shoulders, until my arms were just one sore. It covered my entire body, my face, 
head, and shoulders being the worst. The white scabs fell constantly from my head, 
shoulders, and arms, the skin would thicken and be red and very itchy, and would 
crack and bleed if scratched. After spending many hundreds of dollars, I was pro- 
nounced incurable. I heard of the CuTiIcuRA REMEDIES, and after using two bottles 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, I could seea change ; and after I had taken four bottles, I was 
almost cured; and when I had used six bottles of Currcura Resotvent and one box 
of Cuticura, and one cake of Cuticura Soap, I was cured of the dreadful disease from 
which I had suffered for five years. I thought the disease would leave a very deep scar, 
but the Curicura Remepigs cured it without any scars. I cannot express with a pen 
what I suffered before using the CuTICURA REMEDIES. They saved my life, and I feel 
it my duty to recommend them. My hair is restored, as good as ever, and sois my 
eyesight. I know of a number of different persons who have used the CuTicura 
Remeptes, and all have received great benefit from their use. 
Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Iowa. 
I cannot say enough in praise of the Curicura Remepigs. My boy, when one year 
ofage, was so bad with eczema that he lost all of his hair. His scalp was covered with 
eruptions which the doctor said was scald head, and that his hair would never grow again. Despairing ofa cure from physicians, I began the use of the 


CuTicura RemMeEpiEs, and, I am happy to say, with the most perfect success. His hair is now splendid, and there is not a pimple on him. I recommend the 
CuTIcURA REMEDIES to mothers as the most speedy, economical, and sure cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and feel that every mother will 


thank me for so doing. Mrs. M. E. WOODSUM, Norway, Me. 
(,uticura Remedies. 


_ For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin and scalp and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, itching, burning, sca 
diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, AND BLOOD, and humors, blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, an 
whether simple, scrofulous, or contagious, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

CurTicuR4, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals 
ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and restores the hair. CuTicura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin dis- 
eases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, spot, or blemish. CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood 
purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CauSE. Hence the CuTICURA REMEDIES are the only infallible 


curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Price; CUTICURA, so cents per box ; CUTICURA SOAP, 25 cents; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, $1.0oper bottle. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 
PIMTLES: black heads, red, rough, chapped, and| 4@~Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 64 pages, 
oily skin prevented by CuTicura Soap. $0 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


A Favorite with Physicians. USED BY THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


jie mctnee with whch oe reser) Macon @ Hamlin Qroans and Pianos, 


sionally induced to prescribe what is popu- 
larly termed a “patent medicine,’’ is not, we ANTON SEIDL ON THE LISZT ORGAN. 
ian, without good foundation. In this par- New York, June 4, 1889. 
ticular the English doctor is, perhaps, more My Dear Sir :—Your Liszt Organs have amazed and delighted me 
conservative than his brother in the States, | More than Ican say. Indeed it would not surprise me if in the near 

p rate ae future you succeeded in reproducing by means of this small instrument, 
yet with wonderful unanimity they unite in | gj] the effects which at present only a large body of instrumentalists 
praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them | can produce, _To schools, churches and musicians, so beautiful an in- 
constentiy in their practice. ’ strument should prove a source of constant profit and delight. Will you 

epedlsaaipilicks ; ice. Beecham’s Pills have the goodness to send me one for my own use? At Sunday con- 
~y are, of course, an article of rare and excep- | certs the tone of such an organ will cause, I am sure, a most elevating 


tional merit, They have the largest sale of and devotional impression on every listener. 
Very truly yours, 










VV — 





Wy and pimply 
loss of hair, 








HANDS Soft, white, and free trom chaps and 
redness. by using CuTICURA SOAP. 














any proprietary article in the world. 


Me FOR 
SICK HEADACHE. 


DISORDERED LIVER, 
WEAK STOMACH, 
POOR DIGESTION, Etc. 


they are incomparable. They act like magic, bringing back almost 






immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost complexion, 
THE MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO 


and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health and energy, 


— is indorsed by such authorities as 
° , Beecham s Pills are now being introduced into the | wy. H. SHERWOOD, S. B. MILLS, WM. Mason, RoBERT GOLD 
pecla United States through their agents, Becx, Atux. Lamune? 
Messrs. 8. F. ALLEN & CO., These Pianos (Grand and Upright) tllustrate the same high 
365 and 367 Canal Street, N. Y-, Bi ee fis E ene 

: = : : ; _ | standard of excellence which has always characterized the Mason & 

who, if your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample box hi i 
on receipt of 25 cents, Hamlin Organs. 








Organs and Pianos sold for Cash or Easy Payments ; alsovented, Catalogues Free. 
IN ORDERING MENTION THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
PREPARED ONLY BY Terms for renting these Organs and Pianos may be had by applying to 
the Secretary of the Chautauqua Assembly. 
THOS. BEECHAM : . 
St. Hel L rr E : tend MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
. eens, ancasnire, ng and. BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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June Roses 


‘The June number of INGALLS’ HOME MAGA- 
ZINE contains a full-page COLORED PLATE 
of JUNE ROSES, by LIDACLARKSON. Haveyou 
seen INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE? Single 
Copies 15c. $1.00 per year. It is a finely Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 
WORK, HOME DECORATION, ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
Bre. SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you a 
THREE MONTHS’ trial subscription to INGALLS’ 
HOME MAGAZINE, including the June number, 
containing the COLORED PLATE OF JUNE 
ROSES, all for 13 two-cent stamps (26 cents). 
Address, 
: J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, 
LYNN, MASS 





Pretty, Isn’t It? 


1 Better still, it is aconvenient, com- 
fortable summer cottage. Best of 

} all, when done with it you can take 
it down and store it as you would a 
tent. 


Why should a summer cottage rot 

| out of doors in the winter? The 

fact is that you may have the per- 

4 fect protection of a permanent house 

ig) combined with the inestimable ad- 

vantage of winter storage. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 
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DUCKER PORTABLE HOUSE CO., 735 Broadway, N. Y. 





Greatest Radiation. 





Smallest Coal Consumption. 


MACKINTOSHES 





Requires Least 


The Latest Styles, 
Care. ' 





PALACE KING. 


Covering all the Scientific Points and Price-List. 
Russel Wheeler Son & Co., 


Utica, N. Y. 


The Best Quality, 
The Lowest Price. 
Wuy? 
Because we manufacture 
our own goods on the prem- 


ises. 
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We will send you sam- 
ples of cloth (all grades), 
cuts of garments, and rules | 
for measurements, on re-@ 


quest, and guarantee a fit. 


Silks from $10.00 up. 
BARKER & CO., Rubber Goods. 


Cor. Maiden Lane & Nassau St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Spalding’s 


PREPARED 


Glue. 


The Famous Adhesive of the WorLpD. 
Warranted seven times the 
strength of any other 
liquid glue. 
tt holds like a vice. 
THE STANDARD for THIRTY YEARS. 


3-ounce bottle, 20 cents with brush. 


Jt mends everything. 


Sold Everywhere. 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Leading manufacturers in this country of all kindsof Silk Thread for ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, and carry the largest stock and best assortment of colors of any 
house in the world. 

Our celebrated Asiatic Wash Silks are the most reliable fast colors ever produced, 
the secrets of the process having been obtained at great cost. 

The trade are cautioned against unreliable, so-called wash colors now offered by 
some of our competitors. We carry a full line of the following Wash Silks : 
OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, FILOSELLE, TWISTED EMBROIDERY, 
ASIATIC FILLING, ROPE SILK, CROCHETING SILK, 
UNDERWEAR SILK, RAW SILK, or SOIE NATURELLE, COUCHING SILK, 
And two kinds of Knitting Silk, THE B & A BRAND, or SOFT FINISH, and THE 

. VICTORIA BRAND. 

We also manufacture and keep in stock a full line of NO. 1 VIENNA CHENILLE 
and RIBBON or FLAT CHENILLE, in two hundred colors each—best shadings ever 
offered to the public. 


These goods are sold by leading houses and Art Rooms everywhere. 


The Brainerd and Armstrong Co., 
469 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with 
that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SLZCDONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri- 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and pre- 
serves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottie ef Sozodont will last six months. 














WASH DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties in Scotch Zephyrs 
marked down to cost of importa- 
tion; 
65-cent quality for 50 cents. 
50-cent quality for 40 cents. 
40-cent quality for 30 cents. 
35-cent quality for 25 cents. 
25-cent quality for 19 cents. 
Finest French Sateens, small 
figures, 35 cent quality closing 
out at 19 and 23 cents. 500 pieces 
this season’s most desirable pat- 
terns, having arrived late, willbe 
sold for manufacturers’ account, 
at 24 cents, the actual cost of 
landing. 


Jas.McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and | ith St., 
NEW YORK. 





Shoulder Braces Free 
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Braces. 
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Mme. Demerest’s Health Shoulder 





Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. Je will mail one pair free and postage 
paid to every subscriber te 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated Monthly 


Fashion Journal, 
subscription to which is so cts. per year. Send us ‘0 cts 
and mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and we will send the 


braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one year.| > 


‘The Journal contains a¢ pages. beautifully illustrated, cov- 
ering every possible field o i 
decoration, cooking, &c. &c. Address 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th sSt., New York City. 


COWDREY’S 
DEVILED HAM 


is made from sugar cured whole hams and the 
purest of spices. 
THE QUALITY IS UNEXCELLED. 











MULTUM IN PARVO. 
And therefore the desideratum for a lunch for 
Travelers, Excursionists, at Picnics, for Shooting, 
Fishing and Yachting Parties. 


Simplest and Best. 


Automatic, Economical and Durable. 
No Engineer 
OR 
Skilled Labor 
is required. 


Burns either 
Hard or Soft 
Coal. 


Agents in the 
trade wanted 
everywhere. 








Manufactured 
under 
Fiske's Patents. 








Illustrated 

Catalogue, 

References 
and Estimates 

furnished 
Ri free. 


Duplex Steam Heater Co., 












fashions, fancy work, home] > 






WA ; 
FERRIS’ Patent 
Ring Buckle at Hip for 
Hose Supporters. Ta 
uttons—icon't 
pull of, Cord-edge But- 
ton Holes—won’t 
wear out, Be: 4 
Materials @ 
throughout. aged 














Matled Free on 

receipt of price, by 
7ERRIS BROS., Mfrs., 
341 Broadway New York. 


118 4q 918g 407 
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BABY CARRIACES 


100 styles. Automatic Brake on all, /ree.qog 
Adjustable, Reclining and Invalid W heel s 


LUBURG Sette Sareea 
Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 


IMPROVED 
GLOVE-FITTING 


CORSETS 


as now made with our new 
SMOOTH FLAT SEAM 


(To avold discomfort 
caused by the lapped seam, 
formerly used.) 


Are More Populir than Ever. 
A PERFECT FIT WITH 
ABSOLUTE COMFORT 
NOW GUARANTEED, 


THREE LENGTHS. 


SHORT, MEDIUM, 
| EXTRA LONG, 


a FF i3 TWELVEGRADES. 
The Best Goods, Most Comfortable to the 
Vearer, and Cheapest for Quality. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.,, 


New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
SH MPLEXION CLOTH. 
hed MEDICATED. 

P A Magical Beautifier ; 
removes ALL blemishes, 
whether caused by dis- 
ease or age. Removes 
w Blackheads, Moth, Wrin- 

2 _ kles, Freckles, Red- 
ess of the Skin, Im- 

parting a won- 

derfully bril- 

liant complex- 
: ion, without the 
use of cosmet- 
y ics. Perfectly 
harmless. Puri- 
fying and beau- 
tifying the skin 
quickly and 





0, (CELEBRATED * 


GLOVE FITTIN g 


















ENGLI 


GIVES A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


harmlessly. 
; Price, 50 cts., 
ae hs by mail. n- 


glish Complexion Cloth Co., 229 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





23 Bethune St., New York. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 


LEwIs MILLER, President. 


Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. 





Cc. L. S. C. 


(Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.) 
LEWIS MILLER, President, 


J. H. VINCENT, Chancellor. J. L. HURLBUT, Principal. 
Counselors:—Lyman Abbott, D.D., J. M. Gibson, D.D., Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., W. C. Wilkinson, D.D., James H. Carlisle, LL.D. 
Miss K, F. Kimball, Office Secretary. A. M. Martin, General Secretary. 

Mrs, Mary H. Field, San Jose, Cal., Secretary for Pacific Coast. 

Rev. J. H. Warren, Fayetteville, Tenn., Secretary for the Southern States. 

Lewis C. Peake, Box 503, Toronto, Can., Secretary for Canada. 

Rev. Donald Cook, Dundee, Scotland, Secretary for Great Britain, 

Mrs, A. M. Drennan, Osaka, Japan, Secretary for Japan. 

Miss M, E. Landfear, Wellington, Cape of Good Hope, Secretary for South Africa, 


AIM. 
» habits of pending and study, in nature, art, science, 
; it" : 


with the routine of daily life: to give 
; to secure for those whose educational 





This organization aims to p 
and in sacred and secular li ¢, in 
college graduates a review of the college course 
advantages have been limited, the college student's general outlook upon the world and 
and life, and to develop the habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 

The “C. L. S. C,.”" was organized in 1878. 
that is, 1878-1882. In 1882 this class was g 
belonging to the “‘ Class of 1882." 

The readings of the several classes for any one year are substantially the same. The 
berg w marked out below for the year beginning October, 1889, and closing June 1890, 
will be— 

The frst for the “ Ciass of 1893." The third year for the “Class of 1891." 

The jesoud pane ter the “Class of pate The fom year forthe “Class of 1890."’ 


THE FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF THE C. L. S. C. 





The class that joined then read four years— 
d d, and its bers are still known as 





1 i. 1891-92. I 
English History History of the United Greek Tiatory. 
English Literature. States. Greek Literature. 
English Composition. American Literature. Greek yy 
Astronomy. Physiol & Hygiene. Ancient Greek Lilie. 
t Geology. Philosophy of the Plan Circle of the Sciences. 
Philesophy. Pedagony. 
Physi Readings from 


sito. 
Roman History. 


Latin Literature. 
Human Nature, 
Political Economy, 
Art 


of Salvation. ology. 
Readings trom Wash- Chemistry. 
ington Irving. Philanthro 
Classic German Course Religious 
in English. 
History of Medizval 
Church. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


Persens wishing touaite with the C, L. S, C. should forward to Miss K. F. K1MBALL, 
Plainfield, N. J., the annual fee of fifty cents, and to the following questions; 
1. Give your name in full 
2. Your post-office address, with county and state. 
3. Are you married or single 
4. _What is your age? Are you becween twenty and thirty, or thirty and forty, or forty 
and fifty, or oy and sixty, etc ? 
. If married, how many children living under the age of sixteen years ? 
What is your occupation ? 
i With what religious d are you 
8. gecees a graduate of a High School or College? If so give the name of the in- 
stitution. 
9. If you have been a member of the C. L. S.C in past years, but are now beginning 
anew, state to what Class yeu formerly belonged. 
Blank torms containing these nine questions will be sent u pon application to the Plain- 


y 
Physical Geography. _ French Literature. 
Uses of Mathematics. Social Questions 
Religious Literature. Religious Literature. 


iterature, 





: a 





The Class of 1892 will be organized October 1, 1888, but students will be received at any 
time after that dateif they are able to make up the work. 

| ne -qemeee for “THe CHAUTAUQUAN ™ should be sent to Dr, T. L. Flood, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

The required books may be ordered of Hunt & Eaton, New York, or Cranston & 
Stowe, Cincinnati. 

Persons forwarding their names to the Chautauqua office for membership in 
the C. L. S. C., may be assured that under no circumstances will such names be 


given to persons outside of the Chautauqua office for any use whatsoever. 


CHAUTAUQUA BADGES. 





Graduates of the C. L. S. C. who wish the 
OFFICIAL GOLD PIN 
should order from the Chautauqua Office at Plainfield, N. J. 
These pins are not sold through local dealers. 

The Official Graduates Pin is a pyramid in two styles : 

Style I is of solid gold with the monogram C. L. S. C. in 
garnet enamel. Price, $2.50. 

Style II is solid gold with monogram C. L. S. C. in gold 
on a background of garnet enamel. Price, $4.00. 

The Class numerals are not indicated on these pins, but 
a gold chain and dete will be furnished for $2.00 additional. 
The pins are of the best quality of gold and furnished at a 
trifle above cost price. Gold and silver monogram pins for 
undergraduate members will be prepared in time for the 
Summer Meetings. 

Ribbon badges to be worn by members of the C. L. S. C. 
at the meetings of the Local Circle or on other special occa- 
sions can be obtained for 20c. each. Button badges at 15c. 
each. 

The only authorized official badges, etc., of the C.L. S.C. 
are to be secured at Plainfield, N. /] 

Address for all of the above, 

CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Plainfield, N. J. 





oH ot Wer & 
(Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts.) 
W. R. HARPER, Principal. FREDERICK STARR, Registrar, 





Of course the Summer School Session is the one thing to 
be thought of this month. There is variety enough in what 
is offered to meet every one’s needs. Each Department sup- 
plies work for the Beginner or for the Advanced Student. 
Each is in the hands of a specialist. 

The work in English offered by Prof. and Mrs. McClintock 
cannot be surpassed. Seven Courses—Old English, Beo- 
wulf, Historical English, Talks on Style, Epochs of English 
Literature, Shakspere, Browning—all thorough and scholarly. 

In Modern Languages thorough courses are offered in 
French Language and Literature, and in German Lan- 
guage and Literature. This work is too well known to old 
Chautauquans to need any words of praise. To new comers 
we can only say that Prof. Schmitz andde Rougemont are the 
best of teachers and that they offer Courses suited to every 
grade of students. The whole teaching is practical. The in- 
struction is conveyed in the Language studied. The admir- 
ably arranged German and French Cottages will supply good 
opportunities for practice in conversation. 

Latin and Greek are taught by the best Methods. In the 
Preparatory Courses the ‘‘Inductive Method”’ is used. In the 
College Courses there will be critical study of the text, metre, 
and interpretation. A constant aim will be to suggest 
‘*methods’’ for teachers and to illustrate the best methods 
in actual use. 

New Testament Greek under Prof. Weidner and Prof. 
Stevens, and Hebrew under Professors Harper, McClenahan, 
Burroughs, and Weidner will be one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the Summer Session. This is a splendid opportunity 
for ministers and theological students, and for those who 
desire to read the Scriptures in the original tongues. 

In addition to the work in Hebrew, instruction is offered 
in other Semitics by Dr. Harper, with the able assistance of 
Professors Burnham and Weidner. Aramaic, Syriac, As- 
syrian, and Arabic are offered. 

The Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science are 
not at all behind those of Languages. Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry are offered by Prof. Moore, whose thorough- 
ness as an instructor is unsurpassed. In Physics and Chem- 
istry special pains is taken to make the student an experi- 
menter and an original investigator. Constant suggestions 
and hints are given to the teacher as to the best things to do 
in the class-room, and how to do them. Special attention 
will be given to Electricity and much is expected from the 
new devices and apparatus provided for the work by the 
famous Thos. A. Edison. Dr. J. T. Edwards and his able 
assistants will make this work most interesting and valuable. 
In Geology, Mineralogy, and Botany, courses are offered. 
These will all be thoroughly practical. Blow-piping and 
determination of minerals and analysis of flowers will be 
taught. The work on Geology is advanced more upon 
Structural Geolo It is intended that it shall be fully 
illustrated by models, charts, diagrams, specimens, etc. 

Dr. Adams’ work on History is composed of three series 
of lectures—on ‘‘ Modern Views of Ancient History,‘‘ ‘‘In- 
troductory to the 19th Century,’’ and “‘The Downfall of 
Napoleon’s Empire.’’ Asa student and successful teacher, 
Dr. Adams is rarely surpassed. 

We are fortunate in offering such work in Political Econo- 
my and Social Science as we do. Dr. Ely gives three courses 
of lectures on ‘‘ Economics and Social Problems of Our Own 
Times,’’ ‘‘ Comparative Studies in Politics,’ and ‘‘ A Pro- 
gram for Labor Reform.’’ These courses are most timely. 

Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston University, though a 
stranger in our faculty, is so well known as a teacher and 
an author on Psychology that he needs no introduction. 
His course of lectures presenting ‘‘An Outline of Philoso- 
phy’’ will doubtless be largely attended. 

The question ought not to be—it zs zo/—‘‘Can you afford 
to be at Chautauqua this year?’ Itis, rather, ‘‘Can you 
afford zoZ to be there ?”’ 


For information of the Courses of Study—of the C. C. L. A., 
of the C. S. T., and of University-Extension Lectures, 
Address, FREDERICK STARR, Registrar, New Haven, Conn. 








Fortify Yourself 


Figg atmospheric influences and 

changes of climate by using Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It makes the weak 
strong, and keeps them so. 

‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.’””-—James M. Williams, M. D., 
Sumpter, Ark. 

‘‘Being in poor health and weakly in 
body, when a lad of eight years, I was 
given Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It helped 
me so much that, since then, it has been 
my medicine whenever I have needed a 
tonic or blood-purifier.’””— George W. 
Hendrick, Nashua, N. H. 

“IT have found great relief from 
general debility in the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It tones and invigorates the 
system, regulates the digestive organs, 
and vitalizes the blood. It is, without 
doubt, the most reliable blood-purifier 
yet discovered.”—H. D. Johnson, Jr., 
383 Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Mrs. Hannah W. McNeal, Edgwood, 
Pa., writes: have received great 
benefit from the use of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and am glad to recommend it 
to all who need a safe blood-purifier.”’ 


~~+49 by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Against Changes 


Of weather in the Spring and Fall, the 
best protection is pure, vigorous blood. 
This is secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Mrs. James H. Eastman, Stoneham, 
Mass., writes : ‘“‘ Every spring and fall I 
take a number of bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla and am greatly benefited.” 

‘‘ Every spring, for years, I have suf- 
fered dreadfully from headache, caused 
by impurity of the blood and bilious- 
ness. It seemed for days and weeks 
that my head would split open. Noth- 
ing relieved me till I took Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which cured me completely.’’— 
Jonas Gorman, J. P., Lykins, Pa. 

“As a spring medicine, I find a 
splendid substitute for the old-time 
compounds in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with 
a few doses of Ayer’s Pills. After their 
use, I feel fresher and stronger to go 
through the summer.’’—J. Castright, 
Brooklyn Power Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“As a blood-purifier and general 
builder-up of the system, I have never 
found anything to equal Ayer’s Sar- 


Saparilla. 


It gives perfect satisfaction.”—E. I. 
Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., N. Y. City. 


Price $1; six bottles $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





Wftost Reliable 
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A NOTED PHYSICIAN ORDERED IT 
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LOW WITH DYSENTERY, AND IT EFFECTED A COMPLETE CURE,—New York Examiner and Chronicle. 


edge, most heartily recommends it. 
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Boston, February, 1888. 





ts 
n before the public for many years, and Is adusitied to be a stand- 
ard pecpacatien. There can be no doubt that this is due to its uniformly superior quality and the suc- 
cessful results obtained with it in all cases where an artificial food is required.— Pepular Science News, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 


and Children. 


New-York. 





CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! | 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 


G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the falsity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 


For full and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


» Do Your Own Print 


Card Press $3. Cireular Press 
Newspaper size $44. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. For business, Va 
home, old or young. Send 2 stamps or 
for catalog Press, Type, Cards, to / S) Sal 
factory kelsey & Uo. heriden,Conn. | . 
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Summer 


With its brightness and beauty is exem- 
plified in our stock. Just in advance of the 
season the stock developed from the Winter 
to Summer here. Now it is in full bloom, 
still ahead. 

As to prices, we know there is no com- 
parison between ours and our competitors— 
nothing here that smacks of ‘‘ high price’’ 
—the principle in all our store is ‘“‘ Low 
grade prices on high grade goods.”’ 


June 


Was opened with the greatest number of 
special bargain offers we bave ever shown 

Fine all-wool cashmeres, 36 inches 
wide, at 35 cents. 

38-inch silk warp Henrietta cloths at 
75c. (never under a dollar before). 

Thousands of yards all-wool, 40-inch 
dress goods, plaids, plains, mixtures, and 
novelties, worth a dollar, all put in a spe- 
cial 50-cent department. $1.25 goods at 
75 cents, a very common thing. 

A beautiful mohair glace stripe at 60 
cents which never sold under $1. 

50 pieces 50-cent mohair mixtures at 35 
cents; 15 shades. 


Silks. 


22-inch surahs at 40 cents, worth 75 
cents.—Black and whites, fancy figured 
choice colors. 5o0cent surah contains 
thousands of yards 75c and $1 goods—at 
50 cents. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
115, 117, 119 & 121 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


P. S.—Write to our Mail Order Depart- 
ment for samples or information. 

















us with your address. THE 


WANTED. 


TEACHERS er’s Bureau, St. Louis. 


1ath year. 





FAVO Book ANTIQUARY, East Pa. 
GREEK ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR C. L. S. C. READINGS. 


We publish 36 Photographs of 
GREEK Ruins, Busts OF GREAT MEN, 
and illustrations of 
GRECIAN HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Circulars Describing Same Sent Free on Application. 
Catalogue of 10,000 subjects in 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
For 10 Cents. 





Address, 
Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washinaton St., Boston, 





S 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D., Chancelior. 
CHAS. R. WELLS. Director. 


Designed to give a thorough training in COM- 
MERCIAL AFFAIRS, including the theory and 
ractice of book-keeping, penmanship, business 
orms, details of office work, business Arithmetic, 
Banking, etc., by means of CORRESPONDENCE. 
In successful operation five years, and heartily 
indorsed by all who have taken the course. Full 
particulars, terms, letters of indorsement, etc., on 
application. Address, with stamp, 





Plainfield, N. /. 





“SHADELAND,” EXTENSIVE 
Pare Bred Live Stock Establishment 


in the World. 
New Importa- 
tions Constantly 
Arriving. 
Rare Individual 
Excellence and 
Choicest Breeding. 


Clydesdale Horses, 

Percheron Norman, or 

French Draft Horses, 
English Shire Horses, 
Standard Bred Trotters, 
French Coachers, 

Cleveland Bays, 

Carriage Horses, 


Saddle Horses, 
Welsh Ponies, 
Iceland Ponies, 
Shetland Ponies, 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle, 
Devon Cattle, 
Real Estate. 

Our customers have the advantage of our many 
years’ experience in breeding and importing; Su- 
perior Quality ; Large Variety and Immense Col- 
lections; opportunity of Comparing Different 
Breeds ; and Low Prices, because of Our Unequaled 
Facilities, Extent of Business and Low Rates of 
ae ad age No other Establishment in the 
World offers such advantages to the Purchaser. 
Prices Low! Terms Easy! Visitors Welcome. 
Correspondence Solicited. Circulars Free. 


POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 





Established 


THE “C. L.S. C.” 


Lapigs GOLD-FILLED, 6 size, Hunting-Case, Stzem-WiND 
AND SeT ONLY $18. Open-Face, $16 52. Gentlemen's 16 
or 18 size $2 additional. The usual price of these watches 
is $2 . These Cases (Dueber’s or Fahys Pat.) are 14 
Karat Fine U.S. Assay and WARRANTED to wear 20 

EARS. M s are the well-k n ELGIN or SPRING- 
FIELD and have SEVEN JEWELS, and COMPENSATION BAL- 
ance. These watches are FULLY GUARANTEED as to 
MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP and if found defective will 
be EXCHANGED or MonEY REFUNDED. e also offer 
Gent's 4 oz. Coin Sttver Hunting-Case Etcin Watcu for 

13 75. Ladies SiILver STEM-WIND AND Set Swiss, §7 50. 

¢ in Nickel, $5. We also Give a HANDSOME and 
DvuRABLE CHAIN with each watch and send express or 
post-paid if CasH ACCOMPANIES OrnDER. We sendC. O. D, 
with privilege of examination on receipt of $1 to guarantee 
charges. INSCRIPTION or MONOGRAM engraved FREE. 
Enclose stamp for price-list of solid gold and silver watches 
and testimonials of our patrens. 


COMBINATION OFFER. 


With watch at $15 or upward I will sell the C. L. S. C. 
Lace-pin and date at $3 25, or Scarf-pin and date at $2 7 
and chain Free with watch. This offer applies to Watc 
Charms or Rings. 

Wemake a STANDING AGREEMENT to duplicate any offer 

ne 


° 2 sort of watch ie by amy Arm in any magasi 
or 
tised p' 





HENRY HART, THE C.L. &. C. JEWELER. 


{[Fermerly ef New York.) 
| TURKISH BOX-WOOD SAW-DUST. 





When writing please mention this magazine 
1880. 
ee 


Specially prepared for cleaning JeweLtry. We send a 
x with directions for cleaning Jewelry and Gems, for 12c. 
in Stamps. Diamondsor Rhine Stones regain their former 
brilliancy. 
cleaning your own jewelry. 


Either Solid Gold or Silver, 


l Wait Your Old Watch. Filled Gold or Nickel, in 
part payment for new, or will pay cash for solid only. No 
matter how poor your watch, if “‘ only a case,’’ send it to 
us for an estimate (we MUST SEE the Goops—it is 1M- 
POSSIBLE TO ESTIMATE from a WRITTEN DESCRIPTION) 
when you can decide whether to sell or exchange. Our 
“exchange”’ sales of watches have MORE THAN DOUBLED 
during the past year, receiving orders from every STATE in 
the UNION. e can save you money, and solicit your 
order or exchange. Send by registered mail or express to 
ROCHESTER OFFICE for estimate. 


WE OPEN OUR 


CHAUTAUQUA STORE 


JUNE 15, 1889, 
And Remain to Close of Assembly. 


A carefully selected stock of watches and jewelry 
appropriate for graduation presents will be a spe- 
cial feature. Repairiug alsoa specialty. Old goldand 
silver watches, jewelry, or scraps will be received 
in paymént for anything in our stock. “ Pick up 
the pieces”’ no matter how insignificant they may 
seem to you and bring them to Chautauqua. We 
can use them, and their value may be much more 
than you suppose. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
For prices of C. L.S. C. Rings, Lace, or Scarf-pins, 
&c., see THE CHAUTAUQUAN for June. Chautauqua 
is not a Money Order Office. Avoid delay and annoy- 
auce by remitting Money Order on Mayville, N. Y., 
or forward Money to Chautauqua by Express or 
Registered Letter. 


Address jrom June 15 to Sept. rst, 


HENRY HART. 
P. 0. BOX 6, CHAUTAUQUA, 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 





a the U.S., at 5 PER CENT Luss than iheir adver- 


INDERGARTEN 


J.W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


ATERIAL. 


3 E. (4th St., N. Y. 


American Teach- 


Try a box and save expense and trouble by |}- 


| and Tumors CURED; no knife ; 
' AN oR book free. Drs. MCMICHAEL, 
No. 63 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N.Y. 


ANY PERSON or Assemblies wishing the 
GARNET BADGE for graduates, can obtain them for 
this, or any previous year, by addressing MRS. 
ROSIE M. BAKETEL, 6 Summer Street, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Price, 40c each. 


FOUNTAIN PENS Cheapest and Best 


POCKET SCRAP-F CIRCULARS FRE:. 
AP= New, te, quick filing 


cheap. Agents, $4 dav. LOR & CO., Janesville. Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL seas ot 


chance of procuring these rare and costly stones. Pol- 
ished, 25 cts. Unpolished, 15 cts. Full directions for pol- 
ishing with each order. A. G. COOK, Charlevoix, Mich. 


6 BI 4. ‘ eq! 
2D HAND ye, CYCLES 
and 40 styles, every one American make ; new at 
lowest prices. Easy payments. Send for cata. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 70 G. St., Peoria, Ill. 
SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO, Dayton. Ohio, 
»rices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 

4) Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


COITRE, or THICK NECK. 
Ihavea Positive, Cleanly & Harm- 

less Cure, Come or write to me at 
28 Arlington Court, Cleveland, O. 
Itis no Iodinesmea:. Testimonials 
furnished. Cure made permanent, 

- ? PR. J. CASKEY. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. Assorted Colors, 40 


cents per oz. Waste 
Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, {5 cents per oz. 
Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, 
etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by the manu- 
facturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Em- 
broidery and Knitting Silks. 
Eureka Silk Man’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


PLUMP ROSY GHEEKS 


























KORIZA C ‘HI removes Pimples, Black- 
heads, Wrinkles and Crows-feet. ru 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance fatty used), that 




















ores, beautifies and preserves theskin. By mail, sealed 
80c., 2for 50c. J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’b’d 
1844.) Reference: any N. H. Physician. ion this paper 
C//((| CABINET. | CHAIR. 
A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheum atism,| Boon to those 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
if Diseases, Ete. [able to walk, 
Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. . 
= Audubon Chair Co., New Haven, Ct. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 
ce 
New York, Albany, Saratoga, Boston 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
38—Through Trains.3a3 
With Pullman Palace seeping, Coaches, Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel Coaches, Parlor Cars 
and Blewant Day Coaches FORM THE 
Great Through Route to the West. 
No change of Cars to CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, CIN- 
CINNATI, or ST. LOUIS. 

The Great Through Route for Colonists and Land Seekers. 
Close connections at Chicago and St. Louis for all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, COLO RADO, 
TEXAS, and all points 
Northwest, West, and Southwest! 


Before purchasing tickets call on or address 


A. M. TUCKER, L. P. FARMER, 
Gen’l Supt. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Cleveland, O. New York. 
W. C. RINEARSON, Asst Pass. Agt., Cleveland, 0. 


Or any local agent on the line, and any information 
desired will be cheerfully given. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT AMD DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York and Chautauqua. 
And only line having through 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 


between these points. 


Special Excursion Tickets at Reduced Rates during 
Assembly Season, 


L. P. FARMER. 
Pass’r Gen’i Ag’t. 





Gro. Dn HavEeN 





Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 
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Ahlstrom 


ESTABLISHED 





Pianos. 







































































————aAL 
Crand, Upright, a 





Season of 1888. 





The “Ahistrom ” is now recognized as the BEST PIANO T 






ing these superb instruments in all parts of the country. 
This is positively the LAST SPECIAL OFFER this season, 







Used exclusively by the Deaiiatieds Assembly for THIRTEEN ( 


wi Square. 


(13) YEARS, including 
N THE WORLD, and the manufacturer will 


sell for cash only for the next thirty days at lower price than ever betore offered, for the purpose of introduc- 
All Pianos warranted for five years. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and price will be mailed 
Et 









Guaranteed 6 Be ang 


They Lead the World 





sell direct to 
families,and send for } 
trial in your own 
home | ned you buy. 
C atalogue Free. 
= Estab. 1859. Incor. ANO co 
MAR HAL & smiTH PIAN * 
A “ 35 East 2ist Street, N 











Gold Ba 
or W ebs 
e.5'b 











ComPaANv 


promptly, Address the manufacturer, x < s 
Manutactory and Warerooms, Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East Second St., JAMESTOWN, N.Y 

PIANOS ORGANS om 

ETANOS UNIVERSITY 2 on ames 






st Inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get 
u —— for our celebrated 

and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
and Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
ter’s Dictionary. For full articulars address 
E aR: AT AMERIC 
1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


b > 








Manufactured by 


AM ERIOAN 
MACHINE CO., 


Lehigh Av. ar 
American St. ° 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a 


= The Gem 


V.i3ecttinthe dtd: 






ne Pobeger 2 





or et A all the 
g 
novseremstntie 
a ARDWARE STORES 
THE COUNTRY. 


—_--—_—_——. 


a@> Illustrated Catalogue and Recipes for 50 Ice Creams, etc., sent free on application to the Manufacturers. 








©. DeWitt Talmage’s New Book, Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm, | 


oO 
EP | 
a 






free. 





-OLIAN HARPS 


Improved construction. 
ing effects. 


Fine rnaionr and charm- 
A beantitul addition to a ho Catalogue 





Fa 





Aimed at Wrongs 2B Rigneed, Follies 2B Shunned, a, 
2 B Avoided, Sorrows 2B} Mitigated, Victories 2 B Won. 


ay of his best neuen Beautifull Illustrated, | 
RE EW YORK. | 









areguaran. 


THE G. J. HOLBROOK CO., &8 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
teed to help 


SOUND DISCS #772 


cent, of cases than all similar devices 
fay same to the Ears as glasses 

Worn months with- 
ve. ‘A. WALES, Bridgeport ,Conn. 


1© Whitall’s 


AMM 
SPURSRUTE® 48 


Large series of bck fin Re NODA ig 1 


100 
Mm) ties Beaded Buckskin Indinn Relicsof theSioux. 


ca \ ww. '8,Spears& Mound 
Builders. Relics in variety. Send for Ils’d Catae. 
with prices. L. W. STILL DEADWOOD, D. T. 








Planispheres,” 
R 
DIRECTORY OF THE HEAVENS. 


Name and locate all Stars, Constellations and 
Planets visible at any given minute of time. 
Can be understood and should be used by every 
one who can comprehend usefulness of a map. 
Write for Price List to 
ER, Manager, 


wm. T. COO 
207 Race St., Phitvasipbie. Pa. 





, PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 


Large arto, Lithegraphed Cever,. Over 
o4 Barloa Cook Books have been sold. Mai tiled 
on receipt of 30 cts. by any bookseller, or 


‘STES. x LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
Granger Place School, 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

A healthful, attractive home tor girls. Awards Diplo- 
mas on completion of Academic and 
Collegiate Courses. 

Prepares pupils tor Colleges and Universities and secures 
their admission on Certificate. 

Fits Young Ladies for Foreign Travel. 
Supplies Superior Instruction in Music and Art. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 

The Capital Stock of The John D. Knox 
Land and Investment Co. is divided into 
2,500 Shares of $100 each par value. A 
number of Shares yet to be had. Persons 
wishing Stock, address, for particulars, 

JouHN D. Knox & Co., 


Topeka, Kansas. 


THE FINEST wave | 
ote) - 208d eS 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING CF GOND!IMENTS 

















Ow hirectio 
et 





LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


It is a Sin to be Sick 


We tell you why in our NEW BOOK and Eight- 
Page Paper, which we send free to any address. This 
Book and Paper should be in every home. who 
read them and follow their suggestions will save large 
doctor bills, many long hours ot suffering, and have many 
years added to their fives ant Pgs # name at once for our 
new book, **A Pla alth,’’ free to all. 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD co., 


No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


OD. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn = 
CHICAGO. 


ed Clover Boston, 
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$2.25 WO 
$2.00 and 







W. L. 





Best Material 











CAUTION 


sold by your dealer, write W. L. 


$3 SHOE 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. 
name and price, stamped _on_ bottom, 


DOUGLAS 


$3 SHO oa GENTLEMEN. 


5 Bost in the world. 
$3:00 HAND-SEWED WELT S : 
$3:30 POLICE AND FARMERS SHOE. 
$2.50 EXTRA VALUE CALF SHOE 


Examine his 
INE HAND-SEW ED SHOE. 
SHOE. 


RKINGM 


HOE 
$1.75 Boys ‘SCHOOL SHOES. 


All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


DOUCLAS 


FOR 
LADIES. 
. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


DOUGLAS SHOES without 
ut him down as a fraud. If not 


DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


And FLUI 
1 
neer, Catarrh, Sait Rheum, 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Pil 
Whooping Cough, 

Sen 
ention paper.- 


FINEST 


Ee ~ BINDS 


MER SON PIANO Co o0BOS MASS 


cular, 


ANO 


ATER 





























HAVE YOU 
USED 


EAR S'soap? 




















